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FOREWORD 


Hog production is an important part of the farming program 
on the farms of the South. For many years hogs have been 
produced in great numbers in this section. In recent years there 
has been a marked effort to improve hog farming practices in 
the South. 

The thousands of teachers of vocational agriculture em- 
ployed in the public schools of the South are playing a very 
important role in the movement to improve hog fanning practices 
and to make the enterprise more profitable. The efforts of mem- 
bers of the Future Farmers of America and vocational agricul- 
ture classes for adult farmers are being felt. Through their hog 
growing projects they are pointing the way to better practices 
and more profitable swine farming. They are putting into use on 
their home farms the practices they learn through study while 
at school. 

This book has been written primarily for the use of youth 
and adults enrolled in vocational agriculture classes in the South. 
It is hoped that it will serve as an aid to present and future 
farmers seeking factual information to guide them in setting up 
and carrying on better programs of hog fanning on their home 
farms. It deals with the jobs and problems connected with the 
enterprise in the South, 

It is generally recognized that there are many problems in 
hog farming that are peculiar to the South. Problems in feeding 
and parasite control are somewhat different from those in other 
sections of the nation. The very fact that the South has a dif- 
ferent combination of crops suitable for hog feeding, sets it off 
as an area having special problems in the production of pork. 
This book deals specifically with problems peculiar to the South. 

In developing the contents for this book, use was made of 
the factual information developed through experiments and 
studies made by agricultural colleges and experiment stations of 
the South. It is presented in a manner that should be easily 
understood by youth and adults enrolled in vocational afrriculture 
classes. Technical terms have been avoided whenever possible. 

There was no attempt in the preparation of this book to 
suggest practices or programs applicable to specific farms or 



to the region as a whole. The purpose was to present factual 
material, so analyzed and interpreted, that it would give in- 
dividual youth and adults a basis for developing sound programs 
and practices on their individual farms — ^regardless of the section 
of the South in which they are located. 

The author of “Southern Hog Growing,” Dr. C. C. Scar- 
borough is "well qualified through experience, study and guidance 
of recognized specialists in swine production to write on this 
subject. He holds a B.S. and M.S. Degree in Agricultural Educa- 
tion from the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and a Master of 
Education and Doctor of Education Degree from the University 
of Illinois. He also did some advanced study at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. While in high school, Dr. Scarborough studied vocational 
agriculture. After teaching vocational agriculture for five years, 
he served as district supervisor, subject matter specialist, FFA 
executive secretary and teacher trainer. He has held positions of 
leadership in two southern states — Alabama and North Carolina. 
Since 1952, he has been head of teacher training in agricultural 
education at the North Carolina State College. 

Dr. Scarborough is very familiar with farming programs and 
practices in the South. His knowledge of southern agriculture 
and methods of teaching used by vocational agriculture instruc- 
tors and his ability as a subject matter specialist make him well 
qualified to prepare a book for use of youth and adults enrolled 
in vocational agriculture classes. 

In the preparation of the material for this book, Dr. Scar- 
borough has had the counsel and guidance of Dr. H. A. Stewart, 
Assistant Director of Research, North Carolina Experiment 
Station, who is a recognized authority on swine production in 
the South. 

It is the hope of the author and editor that this book will be 
helpful to those who study it and that through its use, improved 
practices and more profitable hog growing in the South will 
result. 


M. D. Mobley, Editor 



PREFACE 


It is a time of change. Perhaps this is always the case. How- 
ever, it does seem that major changes are taking place now more 
rapidly than ever before. Certainly, the farmer is faced with a 
rapidly changing situation. This means more problems calling for 
decision-making by the farmer. 

The hog business is no exception to the rapidly changing 
farm situation. Almost everything about growing hogs is chang- 
ing — even the breeds. The old established breeds have changed 
and new breeds have been developed. Of course there have been 
found new and better ways of feeding. The use of new drugs is 
helping control diseases and parasites. 

Perhaps the major reason for such rapid changes in the hog 
business is the housewife. Her buying habits have made it neces- 
sary to produce pork to meet the market demands. The buyer 
at the meat market wants lean meat. Many studies have shown 
that the buyer will pay considerably more for lean cuts of pork. 
In fact, if the housewife cannot get the lean cuts of pork she will 
buy beef or some other meat. 

This demand for lean cuts of pork has led to the develop- 
ment of the MEAT-Typc Hog. This demands breeding for moat- 
type as well as proper feeding. These matters arc given emphasis 
in this book. 

Appreciation for assistance in the preparation of material 
for this book is due many people. Dr. M. D. Slobley, Editor, and 
Russell L. Guin, Publisher, have been encouraging, cooperative 
and helpful. The State supervisors of vocational agriculture in 
the South furnished many pictures. The secretaries of breed 
associations, officials of packing plants and trade publications all 
furnished pictures and other materials. The editors and others 
at the State Agricultural Experiment Stations in the South and 
other selected states were most cooperative. 

Grateful acknowledgment is given to Byron L. Southwell, 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, A. O. Duncan, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and the late John T. Wheeler, University of 
Georgia, for the splendid work they did on “Swine Production in 
the South” which formed the basts for the development of this 
book — “Southern Hog Growing.” 



Special appreciation is expressed to Professor J. K. Coggin, 
co-worker, friend and photographer for the many fine photos 
from his files. 

Dr. H. A. Stewart, Assistant Director of Research, N. C. 
Experiment Station, gave much guidance in securing latest in- 
formation. He has given considerable time to helping the author 
clarify interpretation of data and trends. Much credit is given 
Dr. Stewart in the preparation of this book, particularly in the 
newer developments presented. However, the author assumes 
responsibility for the final form in which these matters appear 
in the book. 

C. C, SCAKBOROUGH 

July 1958 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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SECTION 


GETTING INTO THE HOG BUSINESS 



CHAPTER 1 


Planning the Hog Program 

Hogs are grown in nearly every community in the South. 
However, the way in which these hogs are grown varies greatly. 
In some areas the *‘razorback*^ can still be seen. On the other 
hand, some farmers still boast about how large their hog was at 
slaughter. Still others may brag about the number of cans of 
lard they got at hog-killing time. 

These things do still happen down South. However, they 
are rapidly becoming history. Folks who grow hogs are learning 
that style changes in hogs as well as in many other things. Today 
and in the future, the hog to grow is the “Meat-Type Hog.” This 
is a hog producing a large per cent of lean cuts. This is not really 
a matter of choice for the commercial hog grower. The house- 
wife is not buying the pork with lots of fat — even at a lower 
price. She is buying lard in smaller quantities, if at all. There- 
fo 2 ‘e, the farmers growing hogs for sale produce the meat- 
type hog to stay in business. Even the farmer concerned with 
producing only the pork needed at home wants a high quality 
meat to eat. 

Therefore, the first decision anijonc vitist make about plan- 
ning the hog business is to plan to produce a ineat-t7jpc hog. The 
first part of this chapter will be concerned with getting a clear 
understanding of what is meant by the meat-tj^pe hog. Then 
consideration will be given to the difTcrent tj^ies of hog business: 
(1) Purebred breeding, (2) Market hogs, (3) Feeder pigs, (4) 
Feeding out hogs, (5) Speciality business, such as cured hams or 
barbecue pigs. 

Meat-Type Hogs 

Tlic Wall Street Journal, as well as hog journals, farm 
magazines, packer publications, and many other publications 
carry articlc.s on “The Meat-Type Hog." Why all this interest? 

For many years a familiar scene on tlie hog farms of the 
South was the .short-bodietl, fat, “guinea-type" hog. This hog was 
amall-boncd ana easily fattened, soon becoming roly-poly. This 
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Fir. 1-1. A 

ti-pe hog. This is the 
tjpe ot hog to meet 

pVcsont domand 
feanor meat. See the 
diilcrcace >" 
and the one of eogf 
and weight in Figte 
1-2. (Courtesy, Bat" 
Packing Co.) 



Pig. 1-2. A good hog 
but too short and fat 
to produce the lean 
meat for today’s mar- 
ket. (Courtesy, Path 
Packing Co.) 
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type of hog met an earlier demand for lard which was a major 
part of the reason for raising and slanghtering hogs. Needs have 
changed and so have hogs. 

It is easy to tell the difference in a fat, chuffy hog, as 
described, and a meat-type hog. However, it is not so easy to 
distinguish the lean-meat hog from the hog that is only “lean.” 
Every bog grower must learn how to judge a meat-type hog. 

What Is a Meat -Type Hog? For many years hogs w’ere of tw’o 
types: (1) Bacon type, or (2> Lard type. Nearly all of the hogs 
in the South were of the lard type. In fact, any hog not showing 
considerable fat was a scrub or at least a poorly finished animal. 

A meat-type hog is not a bacon or lard-type hog. Neither is 
the meat-type hog a combination of the two types. The meat-type 
hog is a new idea and its conformation is entirely different from 
that of bacon or lard-type hogs. 



Fip, 1-3. This Kentucky Future Fanner’s meat-type hoc* has just been 
declared the Grand Champion of the hog show. (Courtesy, Kentucky FFA 
Association) 


The meat-typo hog is based upon a high yield of lean pork. 
This lean pork is in the desirable cuts of ham, loin, picnics, and 
butts. This is where the lean meat pays off when the housewife 
goes to market. 

Tile key to the production of this lean meat, however, is 
more than the absence of fat. For example, a farmer can keep 
a hog lean by reducing feed, but he cannot produce the desirable 
lean moat. The key is in musdc development. This depends upon 
the breeding in the hog. The meat-type hog retains the lean meat 
even wiien gaining rapidly while reaching 200 pounds. 

Judging for Meat-Type: Perhaps the first thing that a per.son 
must do in learning to judge a meat-type hog is to forget what 
ho has learned in judging hogs in the show ring! "We need to 
get away from judging frills and fancies,” says Guy F. Mc- 
Reynolds, chairman of the national Hampshire-type committee, 
in The Propreysive Fan}irr. “What we are after i.s rod meat.” 
This is an important point. Farmers, packers, dealers and every- 
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one in the hog business are trying to learn more about meat-type 
hogs. 

Key to ^leat-Type Hog: Avoiding the overly-fat hog as vrell 
as the overly-Iean "meatless*' hog, still leaves the hog grower 
without specific help in determining the characteristics of the 
best meat-type hog. 

The two major factors in a meat-type hog are: (1) Back- 
fat thickness, and (2) Back length. That is, the combination of 
a long back and small thickness of back-fat is the key to the pro- 
duction of a large per cent of lean meat. This simply means that 
a highly desirable meat-type hog will yield 50% of the carcass 
trimmed loin, ham, picnic and butt. That is why a longer, leaner, 
hog with less back-fat is needed. 

Pleasuring Back-Fat Thickness: There are several ways of 
measuring back-fat thickness in live animals. Although these 
methods have proven fairly satisfactory, much more accurate 
than judging, research continues. The USDA has reported that 
recent studies on determination of fat by putting the animal to 
sleep may prove ver>’ valuable. 

Meat-TjTJe Hogs Economical: Not only are meat-type hogs 
producing the pork now in demand, but they are doing so econom- 
ically. Studies at several experiment stations have shown that 
meat-type pigs require less feed per 100 pounds of pork and gain 
as rapidly as any other pigs. Furthermore, they produce much 
more meat per unit of feed than any other t>T)e. 


riorida Foture Farmers look over their Beltsville No. 1 
pits owned by their chapter. These gilts arc from one of the new breeds 
developed to produce meat-type hogs. (Courtesy, Florida FFA) 
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Which Breed of Hogs Is Best Meat-Type? No one breed of 
hogs can claim to be *‘the” meat-type hog. There is meat-type in 
many different breeds. Some of the newer breeds have been 
developed specifically toward producing only meat-type hogs. 
Apparently, some of the breeders of old established breeds have 
given much attention to breeding meat-type hogs. Leaders agree 
that there may be more difference in animals within a breed than 
among breeds. 

Much has been said about crossbreds being desirable meat- 
type hogs. This depends entirely upon the animals used in the 
cross. It is true that crossbreds have a number of advantages, but 
these would not be for better meat-type hogs unless the cross 
was carefully chosen for this purpose. 

Do Meat-Type Hogs Bring Belter Price? The lack of a dif- 
ference in price for the better grade, meat-type hog has been one 
of the major problems in many of the markets in the South. 
However, reports indicate that buyers all over the South, and 
elsewhere, are paying premium prices for the better hogs. This 
is done by grading the animals more carefully, paying premium 
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prices for the better grades, while docking the seller for his 
over-lardy hogs. 

How to Get Started in Meat-Tjiie Hogs: Many farmers must 
“grow” into the business of producing meat-type hogs. This can 
be done in several ways. If the use of a good meat-tj'pe boar can 
be secured, this of course, is the first step toward producing 
meat-tj’pe hogs. Replacing sows or adding to the herd by secur- 
ing long-bodied meat-type gilts is another method of producing 
meat-t>T)e hogs. 

If the farmer can make the change more rapidly, bred sows 
should be considered. Buying open gilts of the most desirable 
meat-tjTie may be an economical method of getting into the 
production of meat-tjTJe hogs if a good boar is available for 
breeding. 

Selection is a most important step toward producing meat- 
hogs. Even if the selection is from the home herd, careful 
selection is needed. In addition to a long-bodied, healthy, vigorous 
individual, the animal selected should be from a litter of 10 
or more healthy, uniform pigs. 

Deciding Upon the Best Type of Hog Business 
There is a “best” Ijiie of hog business for any one farm. 
It is a problem of deciding which fits best into the total situation 
on a farm. Here are some of the more important factors to be 
considered. 

1. It is a time of change. The hog business is no excep- 
tion. The first factor then is the farmer himself. Can 


Fig. 1-6. Year-round 
grazing is one of the 
advantages of growing 
hogs in the South. A 
North Carolina vo-ag 
teacher shows a Future 
Farmer and his father 
how to take soil sam- 
ples to determine what 
is needed to produce a 
good pasture. (Photo 
by J. K. Coggin) 





Fig. 1-7. Growing com is part of growing hogs. This Future Farmer 
shows that good corn can be grown down South. (Photo by J. K. Coggin) 


he change to meet the demands for a meaMype hog? 
Someone has said “We can change the hog easier 
than we can change the man who grows the hog.” 
He must have interest, knowledge and skill. 

2. Will growing hogs fit into the present farming situa- 
tion? If not, can the needed changes be made eco- 
nomically? Can enough hogs be grown to make an 
economical unit? 

3. A supply of home-grown com, produced economically 
is important. 

4. Provision for year-round grazing. This is one of the 
big advantages in the South, overlooked by many 
hog farmers. 

5. Market situation in the vicinity. The basis for mar- 
keting purebred and all other hogs is perhaps the 
availability of permanent, dependable marketing 
facilities. It is important that at least some of the.se 
markets use olTicial grades ns a basis for prices paid. 

G. Typo of hog businesses already established in the 
communitj'. This might indicate either more necfl or 
an over-supply of a particular type of hog busincs.s. 
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These are some of the factors that anyone considering going 
into any phase of the hog business must take into account. 
Further suggestions in each of the major phases of the hog 
business 'will be given. 

One other major consideration is that of size of the hog 
business. As stated, the hogs must fit into the present situation 
or necessary adjustments should be made. However, as a money- 
making enterprise, in raising pigs from sows, a herd of five sows 
is usually considered a minimum commercial herd. Anything 
smaller would be considered a supplementary enterprise. 



Fig. 1-8. Purebred hog business demands special abilities but is an 
important part of hog enterprise. (Courtesy, Jack Hubbard. Route 4, 
FaycttcTille, N. C.) 


Purebred Hog Business: Although purebreds are often con- 
sidcred the "best” phase of the business, it is one that many 
farmers must avoid. It takes all the skills of growing hogs in 
•my other way. as well as more investment in the enterprise. 
Yet. It is a rewarding business for the man who has “the eye 
of a successful breeder.” 

The purebred is the ba.sis of the hog business. Since the use 
of crossbre^. some do not feel that the purebreds are important 
as before. This is not the case. Crossbreeds are dependent upon 
purcbre<ls for making dependable crosses of individuals. 





Fjg. 1-9. A fine boy with a good sow and a nice litter of pigs. How- 
ever, he may be in for trouble with disease and parasites if he does not get 
them away from the old hog lot. (Photo by J. K. Coggin) 

It would be a sound recommendation to say that ordinarily 
a person considering" the purebred hog^ business should first grow 
out hogs for market, if he has not had previous experience in 
growing hogs. 

Producing Market Hogs: Professor H. A. Stewart, Assistant 
Director of North Carolina Experiment Station, says that a 
successful market hog production program can increase cash 
returns if careful attention is given to — 

1. Disease control. If disease hits, the producer may 
bo out of business, oven if all other pliases of the 
operation arc successful. In spite of its importance, 
many producers give more attention to feeding, 
equipment, and breeds than to sanitation and dis- 
ease control. 

2. Prolific, good-viilking sows, A large number of pigs 
must be farrowed alive, and a large percentage of 
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these must survive if producing market hogs is to be 
successful. 

3. Efficient use of feed. It is estimated that 80 per cent 
of the cost of producing a pound of pork goes for 
feed. Yet some farmers use much more feed than 
others to market the same amount of pork. 

4. Production of hcavy-muscled meat-type hogs. The 
producer must market a product the housewife 
wants to buy. Research has shown that gi*eat differ- 
ences exist between groups of hogs in producing 
these desired lean meat cuts. External conformation 
does not reflect backfat thickness and extent of 
muscling. 

Professor Stewart, with years of experience in research m 
the hog business, recognizing the present problems, and with an 
eye to the future, says that to be successful in the business of 
pork production, a farmer must do the following: 

1. Do a better job on sanitation and disease control. 

2. Raise and market more pigs per sow than we are at 
present. A program of crossbreeding, as well as pig 
brooders and farrowing crates, will help. 

3. Keep records of sow productivity and ixDst-weaning 
performance of pigs to aid in objective selections of 
replacements in both purebred and commercial 
herds. 

4. W'atch the grain and feed supply as we watch the 
performance of both the breeding herd and the feed- 
ers, while we keep an eye on the daily market reports 
on hog prices. Cull continuously. 

5. Use a carefully selected meat-tj^pe purebred boar of 
the meatier, faster growing gilts. 

G. Top out the butchers as they reach 200-220 pounds. 

As they get heavier, the quality of carcass, as well 
as feed efficiency, decreases. 

Growing Out Feeder Pigs; Many southern farmers have 
made money selling feeder pigs. These pigs are sold usually at 
ponnds. In some sections o! the South, the practice is to 
sell pigs at even lighter weights. 

F^er pigs are sold in several different wavs, depending 
upon the locality. Small numbers are sold to trucker-buyers right 
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on the farm. Larger lots of pigs may be sold in advance to feed- 
ers by contract. 

The secret of success in the pig feeder business seems to be 
in keeping close check on the demand in the vicinity and being 
able to meet it. On the farm the successful grower of feeder 
pigs must produce his own pasture and feed, keep the sows 
producing large litters, and keep pig losses to a minimum. 

It would be well, if the farm situation permits, to develop 
plans to make possible an alternate plan of feeding the pigs to 
“tops” of 200 pounds, if prices for feeder pigs are unfavorable. 



Fig. 1-10. This Future Fanner is trying to decide if it is time to 
market these hogs he has been feeding out. Note that he has been checking 
his record book with his vo-ag teacher. (Photo by J. K. Coggin) 


Feeding Out Hogs: In this phase of the hog business, the 
producer concentrates in feeding out pigs into market hogs. He 
]e«ives the problems of breeding, farrowing and raising pigs to 
someone else. He looks for healthy, vigorous, fast-growing pigs. 
The feeder buys pigs from weaning age up to about 100 pounds. 

The person interested in this phase of the hog business 
should have a supply of com and other feed, or be able to secure 
quantities of feed at bargain rales. Sometimes, this may bo feed 
mill waste or other grain protlucts. In some sections the feeding 
of garbage is a common practice. Before any wa.ste proclucts are 
fotl, close check should bo made on any regulations on feeding 
hogs .such products. 
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Speciality Hor Business: Many hop farmers, and some 
others as well, in the South have built a pood business around a 
speciality. Hams and barbecue arc perhaps the two most com* 
mon, with sausape and other products also popular in some 
sections. 

The secret here is ability in the area, curinp ham, for ex- 
ample, and “pood business sense” particularly in advertisinp and 
public relations. The wife of a povemor of one .southern state 
has produced and sold profitably cured ham.s throuphout the 
country. “Virginia Ham" and “Smithfiold Ham" have natural 
appeal to plenty of buyers. If a pood product can be produced, it 
can usually be sold at a profit. 

The young hog grower would do well to consider developing 
a speciality as a sideline to his regular hop business. 


IKE SHAW 

R.F.D. 2 Jackson, Tenn. 

OLD FASHION CURED 
HICKORY SMOKED 
HAMS 

PURE BENTON COUNTY 
SORGHUM 

REGISTERED 

POLAND CHINA HOGS 


other ^og busines". developed in connection with 

products. (Courtesy, Ike Shaw, Jack^ excellent 
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Fig. 1-12. The vocational agriculture class is the place where boys in 
the South learn about the importance of ho|rs. Studyingr latest research, 
comparing with home farm situation, discussing problems under guidance 
of the vo*ag teacher give a good basis for making sound decisions about 
growing hogs. (Photo by J. K. Coggin) 

Summary 

Hogs are grown all over the South. However, many farmers 
do not grow good hogs efficiently. 

The big demand is for the “Meat-Type Hog.“ The house- 
wives of this country are not buying fat meat and lard, 

A long, lanky, thin hog may not be a meat-type hog. It 
takes the proper breeding for a w’ell-fed hog to still retain maxi- 
mum of lean meat cuts, 

A young hog farmer might do w’ell to add a “speciality,” 
such as cured hams, as a sideline to his hog business. Interc.st 
and a desire to keep learning seem essential to success in any 
speciality. 

The size of the hog business must be large enough to be an 
efTicient enterprise. If the business is too small, it may not be 
profitable even if an excellent job of management is done. If pigs 
arc to be raised from sows, the minimum number for a com- 
mercial hcnl is usually five sows. 
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The “Hog Business” includes many diflcrent things. There 
is much difference in the purebred business and growing out 
market hogs. 

To succeed in any phase of hog business calls for knowledge 
and understanding of the problems involved in each phase of 
the business. 


Problems and Activities 

1. ^^Tiat are the different typos of hog businesses in opera- 
tion in your community? 

2. Visit one of each type of hog business in the community. 

3. Outline the major points of difference in growing hogs 
in the community. 

4. What tj-pe of hog program is on your home farm? 

5. How can the present hog program be improved on the 
home farm? 

6. Can any needed changes be made without cost? Estimate 
cost of each change in the home farm hog program. 

7. What is meant by a “Sleat-Type Hog?” tVhat breed is it? 

8. Hovr can you determine if it is a meat-type hog? 



CHAPTER 2 


The Importance of Hogs in the South 

It is a well established principle of nutrition that meat is 
one of the essential foods in a well rounded diet of every human 
being. In other words, an individual to be healthy needs meat 
continuously as a part of his diet. From the application of this 
general principle grows the demand for meat and its products 
throughout the world; and, in turn, out of this demand for an 
essential food, grows the agricultural importance of meat pro- 
duction in general and pork production in particular as far as 
the emphasis in this book is concerned. 

Since the book deals only with the problems of producing 
pork, the question naturally arises, what is the place and im- 
portance of pork in suppl>*ing the dietary demands for meat? To 
answer this question, two factors will be examined; (1) the 
demand for pork in relation to other and all meats ; and (2) the 
distribution of hogs on farms in the South. 

Pork Demand: The constancy of American demand for pork 
and its products can best be measured by the per capita con- 
sumption of these products in the United States over an extended 
period of time. 

Table 1 shows the total per capita consumption of meat in 
the United States, together with the per capita consumption of 
pork, lard and other meats. 

It can be seen by a study of Chart J and Table 1 that the 
production and consumption of meat is at an all-time high. The 
production has followed strong consumer demand for meat as 
well as being a good source of income on the farm. Fectl for live- 
stock has been more plentiful in recent years too. The.se and 
other reasons account for the continual increase in production 
of livestock. It cannot be over-emphasized that the important key 
to all this increased production, is increased consumption. Not 
only the amount of meat eaten is important to the livestock man, 
but the iyve of meat preferred by the consumers. In a later 
chapter this matter of preference by the housewife as she goes 
to market will be discussed more in detail. How these matters 
nlTect the type of hogs grown and sold i.s well illustrated by n 




Agricultural Statistics 1955 
’Figures are rounded to nearest whole number 
Exclusive of lard 

^ncludes lard in manufacturing products 
Preliminary 
‘Special report 


Fig. 2-1. 
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Chart I. 


Pork and Beef Increase as Meat 
Output Sets New Record in 1955 


BIL. LBS. 



1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 

Citriii •f.inr «•- n»w8«rM i*t» 

U.I. «••*» 

Fis. 2-2. Output ol red meat is the largest in history. However, it 
can be seen that pork has not increased as much as bee . 

Table 2. Number of Hogs, including Pigs, on Farms and Value by Areas 
January 1, 1944-53, Annual 1954 and 1955. 


United States 
The South 
North Central 
North Atlantic 
The West 




thousand 
G1.16G 48.560 65.002 
14.960 10.154 11.159 
42,607 36,222 41,426 
1.383 098 1,070 

2,216 1.186 1.341 


Value per hend 


dollars 

29.60 36.70 30.60 
20.95 25.75 22.65 
32.80 40.00 32.90 
27.50 31.60 28.60 
20.70 33.00 27.80 
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1955 


thousand dollars 
1,770.791 1.780.835 1.684.116 
807,037 261.820 252.368 

1 366.731 1.448.270 1.863.829 

36.936 31.586 80.475 

60.087 89.159 37.444 


Acrlcultural Statistics 1955 


Fig. 2-3. 


Importance of Hogs in the South: Because of 
tions in our export trade during the past three hnrr 

arc faced with the necessity of continuously ndjustinp their n r 
production programs to national demands. 
number of hogs has varied from year to year. This as 



Fif. 2-4. Hog growing down South! A yo-Bg teacher ^ j .? 

farmer who ia increasing quality as well as quantity of pork producea 
his farm. (Photo by J. K. Coggin> 

particularly noticeable in war years. Better production of better 
hogs makes it possible to produce the same amount of meat with 
fewer hogs. 

Perhaps more important than the total number of hogs, is 
the distribution. It can be seen in Table 3 that the southern 


Table 3. Farms Reporting Hogs and Pigs, including Value, by Areas 
1950, 1945 
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farms still have a very high percentage of farms growing hogs, 
even though the North Central States have the largest number 
of hogs. This means that there are more farmers with fewer 
hogs in the South than in some other areas. Therefore, more 
farm families in the South will need to do a good job of growing 
hogs. 



Fiff. 2'G. Hoffs are important all over the South. This Texas Future 
Farmer raised the Grand Champion Barrow over all breeds at the San 
Antonio Livestock Exposition. (Courtesy, Texas FFA) 


Hog Production and Feeds; There are several reasons why 
hogs have found a favorable and permanent place in the farm- 
ing of the South. In the first place, hog raising follows the areas 
where feeds suitable for hogs arc most abundant. The growing 
of corn, small grains, peanuts, soybeans, sweet potatoes, 
sorghum, and other grazing crop.s, paves the way for growing 
hogs economically in the South. Of course, the several states 
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Fie. 2-7. This Georgia farmer is producing meat-type ho^ 

Tamworth breed. Notice the farrowing house and the divided fields i 
green grazing. (Courtesy, J. S. Davis, Alelea, Ga.) 

of the South are by no means uniform in the crops each grows, 
still every southern state has a comparatively wide range of 
feed crops that lend themselves admirably to developing excellent 
swine production programs. The very fact that the South has 
several different crops and combination of crops suitable for hog 
feeding, sets it off as an area having unique possibilities for the 
production of pork. 

It should be further pointed out that every state in the 
South has greatly expanded its feed production during the im- 
mediate past, and it is inevitable that, as feed production ex- 
pands, pork production will also expand. 


Farm Income from Hogs: In the proportion that feeds are 
abundant, to that extent hogs may become a major source of 
farm income on the individual farm or in the region. 

It can be seen in Table 4 that the big income from hogs in 
this country is in the North Central States — ^the Com Belt. How- 
ever, it should be noted that the more than 600 million dollar 
income from hogs in the South is distributed over about two- 
thirds of all the farms in the South. This does not include sales 
from one farm to the other, which is a very common way of 
selling hogs in some sections of the South. 

As will be noted more in detail later, the South has many 
advantages in growing hogs, particularly in being able to have 
pastures for hogs in every month of the year. It would appear 
that even more than two-thirds of the farms might profitably 
grow hogs. Apparently, the successful hog grower of the future 
is going to produce better hogs more economically. 
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For the small farmer, hogs seem to be one of the best live- 
stock enterprises for him to consider adding to his farming 
program. Some who have a few hogs need to practice better 
management, perhaps increasing the numbers. Certainly, grow- 
ing hogs is important in the South. 


Table 4. Hogs Marketed and Gross Income by Areas. 


Area 

Marketing' 

Gross Income' 


head 

dollars 

United States 

69,360,000 

3,982,754,000 

The South 

9,463,000 

663,140,000 

North Atlantic 

991,000 

72,258,000 

North Central 

57,531,000 

3,216.586,000 

The West 

1,375,000 

88,301,000 


Agricultural Statistics 1955 
Does not include interfarm sales 

Cash receipts plus value of hogs slaughtered for home consumption 


Fig. 2-8. 


Hogs for Home Supply: Besides fitting into the farming of 
the South, as a source of farm income, hogs furnish the main 
source of meat supply for the farm population. While it is gen- 
erally accepted as good economy, that the farm should provide 
the meat supply for those living on the land, still it appears that 
this practice is inadequately carried out in the South. From 
recent reports of the United States Census of Agriculture, it 
appears that nearly one-third of the farm families were without 
hogs at the time the census was taken in 1950. 

The importance of the southern region as a hog producing 
area is well established in our national economy, and this region 
IS growing in relative importance in this respect, but there is 
still a large place in the farming of the South for expanding 
hog production by growing hogs for one-third of the farm 
amilics to provide a more adequate meat supply for its farming 

population. 


Markets for Pork: Of course, the ultimate purpose 
♦ pork is to provide food for the tables of the nation. os 
a les are spread over the land in direct ratios to the densi 

population. . 

Most of the great pork consuming centers from 

that is sold for cash must move, are far remo^ed 
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southern farms. Therefore, in determining the importance of 
hog production in the South as a means of cash income, the local 
facilities for placing pork and its products into the wider channels 
of trade should be considered. 
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In Chapter 10 the problem of marketing hogs is considered 
in detail, but it seems pertinent to point here to the fact that the 
South has developed marketing faciiities so that its pork can 
be put into the channels of trade and can be moved to the tables 
of the large population centers of the nation. 

The Problem of the Individual Farmer: This Chapter is not 
written to stimulate hog growing in the South. The facts here 
presented are to give a true picture of the situation as it exists. 
The individual farmer must decide to what extent his farm is 
adapted to the production of hogs. 

Summary 

In this chapter the importance of hogs in the South was 
considered mainly under two headings: (1) The demand for 
meat, including pork, and (2) The distribution of hogs on farms 
in the South. 

The demand on the part of consumers for meat is the 
highest in the history of our country. There was more meat 
eaten per person in the U.S. in 1955 than ever before. Over the 
years, pork has supplied about one-half of the meat eaten per 
person. In recent years pork has not increased as rapidly as beef. 
However, consumption of pork has been steady. Whether pork 
will continue to rise in the amount consumed seems to depend 
upon the type of pork produced. Apparently the housewife wants 
to buy more lean meat and less fat in the pork products. 

It was concluded that growing hogs in the South is im- 
portant, although in a different way from that of the Cora Belt 
— the largest hog producing area. In the South about two- 
thirds of all farms grow hogs, making it important to those 
families. 


Problems and Activities 

1. Study the distribution of hog enterprise using U.S.D.A. 
Agricultural Statistics: 

(a) How many hogs are there on farms in your state as 
of Jammrj* 1, last? 

(b) How many hogs on farms of the states bordering 
your slate? 

2. Explain the variation of distribution of hogs from .state 
to state and from one section of the countrj' to another. 
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3. Look up the hog population of your state for a period of 
30 years. How does the population change? Draw a 
graph showing these changes. Can you account for these 
changes? In what year did your state have the largest 
hog population? 

4. Where and how do farmers sell hogs in your community ? 

6. Ask your vo-ag teacher about visiting a hog buyer to 

learn where he sells the hogs. 

6. How would you determine whether your farm is adapted 
to hog production? For home use? For market? 

7. Calculate the amount of pork needed for your family. Is 
enough now being produced on your farm according to 
your calculations? 

8. Write your State Agricultural College for information 
on importance of hogs in your state. 


SECTION 


MANAGING HOGS 



CHAPTER 3 


Understanding Hog Feeding 

Feed is one of the most expensive items in hog production. 
The cost of feed represents about 80% of the total cost of pro- 
ducing pork. When it is wasted or fed as an unbalanced ration, 
the feed cost often makes the enterprise unprofitable. An un- 
balanced ration results in less gain which brings reduced profits. 
There is, therefore, a need for setting up a good feeding program 
for hogs in order to get maximum returns. It is necessary that 
one produce as much pork with as little feed as possible in a 
short time to get the greatest return per dollar of feed cost. 

Every farmer who grows hogs for market or for home con- 
sumption is confronted with certain jobs in feeding, such as 
feeding for slaughtering purposes, feeding breeding hogs, and 
feeding the sow and litter. Success in hog farming depends in a 
large measure upon the solution of these problems. There are 
few, if any, jobs connected with the entei*prise that are more 
important than those in feeding. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to give-— (1) an under- 
standing of the importance of an adequate feeding program for 
Iiogs, (2) some principles of animal nutrition, and (3) a general 
knowledge of the different kinds of feeds as a basis for develop- 
ing a feeding program for hogs. Specific information dealing wit 
feeds and feeding practices for hogs to be marketed and slaug i- 
tered, is contained in Chapter 9 and for breeding hogs in Chapter 
15. 


I. Importance of a Good Feeding Program for Hogs 

It is important to plan an adequate feeding program for 
hogs. The kind of practices that a farmer develops and carries 
out has a decided effect upon the growth or gain of hogs, the feed 
cost in swine production, and the net returns from the enterprise. 

Effect of Feeding on Growth or Gain: Feeding experiments 
show that hogs fed an unbalanced ration make an a\crago gain 
per hog ns low as one-half pound per day, while those that arc 
given a ration balanced in nutrients make a daily gain of ns much 
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Fig. 3-1. Are these hogs gaining as they should? This young fanner 
thinks so. He understands what it takes to make a good ration for growing 
hogs. (Photo by J. K. Coggin) 


W'hat is Meant by a Balanced Ration? A balanced ration is 
defined as furnishing all the food nutrients necessarj’ to properly 
nourish an animal or group of animals. However, in practice 
this would not be any one ration, but would var>’ with age and 
weight of hog. 

It can be seen in Table 5 that the extra cost of supplement 
can be expected to prove profitable in the case of brood sows and 
fattening pigs. To determine the exact cost of this extra suppl®" 
ment, local cost figures should be used in calculating costs and 
gains for the figures used in the table. Students in vocational 
agriculture classes frequently conduct a demonstration of the 
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Table 5. Value of Supplement in Feedins Brood Sows and Fattening Pigs. 


Brood Sows 


Com Alone 

Com and Balanced 
Supplement 

Birth Weight of Pigs (lbs.) 

Per cent of strong pigs 

Total gain on sow and litter (lbs.) 
Feed per 100 lbs. of gain (lbs.) 

1.85 

41 

82 

754 

2.42 

85 

167 

359 

Fattening Pigs 

Daily gain, lbs. 

Grain per 100 pounds of gain, lbs. 
Balanced Supplement, lbs. 

Total Feed, lbs. 

0.5 

C72 

672 

1.8 

308 

45 

353 


'Combined data from Iowa Exp. Sta. 

Fig. 3-2. 


need for supplement by securing two pigs from the s. 
weighing the same, feeding one pig corn alone w i ® 
receives a balanced feed. Accurate records on P ^ . 

then be used in planning the feeding progi'am v i i 
projects. 

Effect of Cost of Feed on Production: Some feeds 
than others; and some require more labor in groump . 
vesting than others. This means that a swine , 

successful must carefully consider the cost of eec o 
or grown. The cheapest feed is not necessarily the P™" 
able. The feeds and feeding program that will . 

net returns on a given farm are the ones to use. i 
determined through study. 

Kinds of Feed Needed by Hogs: The pig’s rapid “ 

well as the small digestive tract makes it ‘ 

highly concentrated feeds. Hogs cannot use as muc ..f, ' , 
as other animals. The capacity of the stomach of 
animals may be compared by noting the following a\cr. 

Hog 8 quarts 

Horse 19 quarts 

Sheep 31 quarts 

Cow 2GG quarts 


^2 Southern Hog Growing 

Hogs are good grazers and pastures are needed, as will be 
indicated later in the chapter. However, it can he seen that muc 
of the hog’s ration must he of the high energy, concentrateo 
type of feed, such as com. 

Amount of Feed Required; Details of feeding market hogs 
will be discussed in a later chapter. However, to understand og 
feeding it is necessary to know something of the total feed re- 
quired and the type of feed at different stages of grow'th. 


Table 6. Feed Required to Produce a 225 Pound Market Hog.* 


Stajre of Growth 

Gram 

lbs. 

Protein 

Suppl. 

Minerals 

lbs. 

Total Feed 
lbs. 

Sow (gestation) 

754 

40 

3 

797 

Farrowing to 'Weaning 

763 

85 

7 

855 

(sow and 8 pigs) 






Total 

1,517 

125 

10 


Per Pig 

Breeding to Weaning 

190 

16 

2 

208 

30 to 75 lbs. 

114 

20 

1 

185 

75 to 150 lbs. 

220 

26 

1 

247 

160 to 225 lbs. 

264 

24 

1 

289 

Total Feed Per 

Pig 788 

86 

5 

879 


•On Ladino Clover Pasture. N. C. Ext Circ. 238 
Fig. 3-3. 


Table 6, on the amount of feed required, can be used as a 
yardstick for measuring efficiency in growing hogs. As indicated 
in the footnote to the table, good pasture will be necessary to 
get the results as given in the table, ^^^lere good green pasture 
is not available the feed requirements will be more than the 
amounts listed in Table 6. The green grazing is especially im- 
portant for the sow during gestation and while suckling, and for 
the pigs until they are about three months old. 

Important as feeding is, it cannot accomplish everything- 
Other management factors are important as well as the necessity 
0 aving good animals. If, after following good feed practices, 
a og grower still cannot produce market hogs about as well as 
indicated in Table 6, he should check other factors. This check 
should include his breeding stock and sanitation. Quality hogs 
and control of parasites and diseases are important factors in 
the clTicient utilization of feed. 



Understanding Hog Feeding 

Since the practices used in feeding have an important effect 
upon the daily gain, and consequently, the net returns S ' 

one can readily see the importance of each grovel 
and putting into operation a sound feeding program for h.s hogs^ 
Profitable pork production is directly dependent upon an adequate 
feeding program. 

Feeding is a major problem in the total management of hogs^ 
It is closely related to the time of marketing ^ 

depends upL date of birth. All of these are tied together and 

feed may be the key factor. 

II. Animal Nutrition 

“Don't be a pig!” “Eat like a hog!” Such common sayings 

indicate that hogs like to eat, and 1®*^® * ration iust the 

erally true, but a pig grows better on a ba ‘ ^ 

same as a calf, a dog, or a boy. 

purposes: (1) for maintenance of body and ( 

Feeds that are taken into the body be 

changes. They are finaiiy converted into ^e-lenance 

assimilated by the animal, to be used m 

and building requirements. For example, ’%“"'r™nd 

by hogs, the cellulose and starch Si 

the sugar into a substance that is readily use y • ‘ , 

Some feeds are more easily digested than oth<ira Cellutee 

is difficult to digest while starch .'>»'> f ' us needed bv 

digested. The kinds and "mounts o d.ffer^nt^feeds^no^ 
animals for maintenance are different 
and fattening. , 

As farm animals are generally f«’’,t'’",,orwiirnot lose 
food eaten is used to maintain life so that the bo 5 n 
any of its stored nutrients. The feed consumed "^ove a mam 
tenance ration is all that can be counted 

of lean and fat meat. In the case of hogs ‘ building. The 
cemed about the use of feed for prowt ‘ alone for 

per cent of consumed feed nccessar>' ^ ibnr'f-irm animals, 
hogs is somewhat less than for some of the other 

There are two ways of determining th'- "mount of eijch ft-xl 
nutrient needed for maintenance and amounts of foods 

practical way is by 

and noting the cITect.s on the animal. Chemical 
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different nutrient needs of animals and chemical analyses of 
different feeds are made and often used as a basis for working 
out a balanced ration. The former method is used largely by 
experiment stations. It is the most practical and should be used 
whenever possible. 


Composition of Feeds* 


All Vegetable 
and Animal 
Matter 


Water. 


Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


Inorganic 

Compounds 


Ash or 
Mineral 
Matter. 


Oxygen 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Sodium 

Potassium 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

Iron 

Iodine 


Organic 
I Compounds 


Crude 

Protein 


Fats .. 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Iron 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


^ Carbohydrates 


Hydrogen 

Oxj'gen 


Fis, 3-4. 



Understanding Hog Feeding 

III. Kind of Feeds and Their Functions 

As has been indicated, feeds differ in their “al compo^- 
tion and their functions in the growth of animal^ It is the 
purpose here to give a basic understanding 
Ld something of their uses in the feeding program for hogs 

Carbohydrates; Carbohydrates the 

hydrogen, and oxygen with the ratio of y rog 
same as that for water (tivo hydrogens to ° ^ 
examples of useful carbohydrates in swine “ ^^^s and 

small grains, seeds of legumes, ‘“^ers such as pot^ 
fibrous portions of certain plants. The “rbohydrates indu^^^^^^ 
complex compounds such as cellulose, t e es ^ j, 

such as starch, and the readily digestible compound 

p-i™.* ™S 

nutrients. The sun is the source plants have the 

reaches the earth in the form of light a • 

power to get the enei;gy Stosynthesis, is 

ample, a corn plant, by a process kn excess 

able to secure energy for its own giw 

amount which is stored in the seeds, wood fibers, and 

of the plant. „ ^ io +nVpn 

In photosynthesis, the carbon dioxide ^ j-oots. 

into the green leaves, and water is ta en 

These two compounds — carbon dioxide * complex com- 

leaves, in the presence of sunlight, stored in the 

pounds of carbon, hydrogen, and ' j the roots, stems, 

form of carbohydrates, fats, and proteins in tne 

seeds, and tubers of plants. , -thers 

Some plants are richer in stored in greatest 

contain more fats, and still in others pro jirectly from the 
abundance. Since animals cannot get feeds rich in 

light and heat of the sun, they must 
carbohydrates and other energy building 

When maintenance alone is desire » . . cncrg>' 

small and therefore a relatively small am , jjg made 

feed is necessary. On the other hand, w e hogs, a great 

and fat is to be put on, as is t™c in j cnerg}' 

amount of energj- is required and. therefore, much 
feed is necessary’. 
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starch is one of the main carbohydrates in plants. The r - 
serve food in the seeds and tubers of most plants is principmiy 
starch. Especially is this true of cereal grams such as com, W . 
wheat, and the tubers. Starch is the primary source of caroo- 

hydrates for hogs. , , , crvTno 

Sugar is another important form of ^rbohydrate. bome 
plants, such as sugar cane, sugar beets, fruits, and sweet corn, 
store some of their carbohydrate in the form of sugar. Sugar i 
a more digestible form of carbohydrate than cellulose or starch. 

In animal nutrition, cellulose and starch are converted into a 
form of sugar before they are absorbed by the animal. 

Fats: Fats and carbohydrates are alike in that they both 
contain carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. However, the proportion 
of carbon and hydrogen to oxygen is much gi*eater in fats than 
in carbohydrates. Fats are found in the seeds of plants along 
with carbohydrates. Some seeds, such as cottonseed, soy beans, 
and peanuts, have a very high percentage of fats. Fats are 
classed as energy foods and furnish about hvo and one-fourth 
times as much energy' per pound as do carbohydrates, and, there- 
fore, have a higher food value per pound. However, fats are more 
difficult to digest than most of the carbohydrates — especially 
starch and the sugars. 

Protein: Protein compounds are made up primarily of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. Thus we see that proteins con- 
tain all of the elements that carbohydrates do, but in addition 
they contain nitrogen. Due to this composition, proteins have bvo 
functions in animal nutrition. Because of the carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen content, they are energy foods. Because of the nitro- 
gen content they supply building material. Proteins are impor- 
tant constituents of every living cell in the body and form an 
important part of the muscle tissues of animals. They are also 
important in the production of the skin and hair of animals. The 
protein re<iuirement is much less in a ration for maintenance 
alone. The protein requirement is much greater for growth and 
reproduction. 

hen proteins are used as a building material the nitrogen 


oloment is of 


primary importance. They are used by each cell 


for it., ui^ltcep and for the formation of new livinR tissue. Pro- 
cins a are supplied in excess of the amount necessary to 
supply the nitrogen are not entirely wasted, howev er, due to 
the fact that when more is supplied than is needed for the repair 
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and formation of the body tissues the f to 

nitrogen is split oif, be changed into body a . ^ 

determine in advance how much protein is J 5^ 

purpose that is mentioned above. The “ the 

Leady been explained, is by feeding ""Noting 

effect of various amounts on maintaining 1 sometimes 

growth. Chemical studies of the nitrogen 
Lde. It is important that a correct 

carbohydrates, and fats be maintaine in , p^oduc- 

most economical use of these nutrients in profitable hog produc 

tion. j j 

Mineral Matter: There are “’"fI“\fsCe 

for the development of certain pai ts o , ■ „ sulphur, and 

elements are calcium, phosphorus, non, po . 

magnesium. The most important of these ' , jjpgj 

framezoork of animals are calcium and pho phoius. Most 

contain some of the essential minei a! c erne • ., 33i5itional 

s ?■=? 

rich in calcium and phosphorus. ° breaking down 

growing hogs will result in a weak erfppled 

‘“i.. f-. .1.. s“ s 

been given to vitaimn^for these 

;ilri;::7i^f!;nd?nthemo.^ 

Vitamin A is of yerj- great >mpormn 
Young animals cannot j vitamin is found in abun- 

maintenance of mature ^^.ses. green kale, and 

dance in alfalfa hay. green ^ 

“feedfHogrthat have access to green grazing are sure to 

obtain plenty of Pthc.sizc (manufacture) vitamin C from 

Farm animals c.an . human beings, 

other sub.st.ances in u,„allv out in the sunshine enough to 

Hoffs in the bouin - . 

get ail the vitamin D they need. 




Vitamin E affects the reproductive organs. It is abundant m 
the cereals and in the oil of other seeds and grains that are use 
for hog feed. In the form of cold pressed wheat germ oil, it has 
been found useful to aid in the correction of reproductive slug- 
gishness of the sow and boar. Vitamin G is also found in amp*© 
quantities in the more common rations of hogs. 

Antibiotics: Since about 1950, much has been heard about 
antibiotics in feeding livestock. Some have called this the 
“miracle drug” in livestock feeding. Although more research is 
needed to substantiate some of these claims, the importance of 
antibiotics in feeding livestock has been accepted. The alert 
grower of hogs will want to keep informed on this rapidly 
changing area of feeding. The following standard terms have 
been established: 

1. Vitamin Supplement. Must contain at least 1.5 
milligrams of vitamin Bw per pound of supplement. 

This material is used for supplementing a ration 
where protein is derived mainly from peanuts, soy- 
beans, or other plants. 

2. Antibiotic Feed Supplement. Must contain at least 
one grain of antibiotic per pound of supplement. It 
may consist of one or a combination of gro^vth-pro- 
moting antibiotics. This material should be added 
when protein in the feed is from meat, fish, milk or 
other animal products, along "ivith Vitamin B,, 
Supplement. 

3. Vitamin B,* and Antibiotic Feed Supplement. This 
material is a combination of the above tw'o and must 
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contain at least the minimum concentrations listed 
in each case. This can be used in feed where protein 
is from animal products rather than the combina- 
tion listed in (2) above. Check the cost to determine 
which to use. 

Based on present knowledge, Ensminger (11) summarizes 
the effects of feeding antibiotics to hogs as follows : 

1. Five to 20 per cent more rapid gains from birth to 
200 pounds. 

2. Better appetite. Feed consumption increased 10 to 
20 per cent. Drink more water. 

3. Feed efficiency increased in dry lot by about 1® 
cent; which means saving about 40 pounds of fee 
per 100 pounds of gain on fattening pigs. 

4. Fewer runts, thus making a more uniform pig crop. 

6. Less trouble with scours and non-specific enteritis. 

G. Better for dry-lot feeding but helps pigs on pasture 


7. Maximum growth response is from pigs under 100 

8. FWe^to 10 pounds heavier at weaning (8 weeks) 

9. L™:lthen fed to healthy animals in healt^^ 

10. Do''" rfere with gestation and lactation, but 
not recominended for this period. 

11 Perhaps lessen requirements for energy, or pro 

upon expel. mental terrami/cin, aurcomycin, and 
ciency of earns a ^^pctivo in some cxperi- 

“hL be’en iladO-a-n in combination with peni- 


results, antibiotics should be fed 
13. F'”' ®™/Xut 6 to 10 grams per ton of total 
f "i IThis is 2 to 4 per cent of the dosage for treat- 
of chronic diseases such as scours.) 

• . AUhouph prazinp for hops is not clnssificd 

Green Grazmp* other proups studied in this see- 

the same as proteins 
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Fig. 3.6. For economy in hog feeding, plenty of green grazing must be 
furnished. This champion sow and litter, owned by a Future Farmer, is being 
provided good grazing. (Courtesy, Texas FPA) 


tion, it is so important in the general plan of hog feeding that a 
brief summary is given here. Better hogs can be grotvn with 
a saving in feed costs by proper use of pastures. Good pasture 
can reduce grain cost per 100 pounds of gain by as much as 20 
per cent, and the protein supplement by as much as 50 per cent. 
Hogs on good pasture may yield a higher return per acre than 
anj other acre on the farm. A well-rounded hog feeding program 
\\ill include both permanent and temporary pastures, planned 
for year-round supply of green grazing. 

W ater: W ater, which is composed of hydrogen and oxj’gen, 
comprises a greater part of animal tissue than any other single 
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compound. A constant supply of water in the body is one of the 

essentials to the life of the animal. 

The functions of water in animal nutrition are (1) it acts 
as a regulator of body temperatures; (2) it is important m 
chemical reactions that take place when 
original raw material to substances that may be a sor e 
animal; (3) it functions in supporting the ‘ 

(4) it acts as a solvent and carrier of food h , 

products; (5) it facilitates osmotic activity, which is 
to food assimilation by animals. ■hr,<r^ at 

A sanitary supply of water should be kep 
all times. 


q J Morris, Luverno 

.. P5K-3-7. Good feeding does not mean fat ho^- niont-typc hogs. 

Alahama, I* watching his Landrace pigs de%eiop 
tCourtcsy, S. J. Morris, Luvemc, Ala.) 
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Feeding Experiments: There have been hundreds of experi- 
ments conducted by the agricultural experiment stations of toe 
South on the effect of different feeds in the production of hogs. 
These experiments have been carefully studied and analyzed. 
The alert hog-grower will secure the latest information on feed- 
ing hogs from his State Experiment Station. Write the Animal 
Husbandry Department at your State Agricultural College for 
the latest reports on hog-feeding experiments. 


Summary 

This chapter has been an introduction to feeding hogs. Since 
feed is about 80 per cent of the total cost of growing hogs, the 
grower who makes money on his hogs will study his feeding 
problems. He needs to understand why a balanced ration is 
needed as well as what is needed to balance the ration. 

It is clear that feeding is one of the major management 
problems in growing hogs. Although extremely important, it is 
closely related to other management problems of marketing, 
breeding, sanitation and facilities, as well as ability of the hogs 
to efficiently convert feed to meat. Green grazing is also a key 
part of the feed problem. 

Although relatively new in hog feeding, antibiotics have a 
definite place. The alert hog grower will keep up-to-date in this 
new field. 


Problems and Activities 

1. Why is feeding such an important job in swine produc- 
tion? 

2. Why should adequate feeding programs for hogs he 
developed on each farm? 

3. Are there problems in animal nutrition of hogs on the 
individual farms of members of the group? 

4. What are some of the difficulties in feeding hogs on the 
farm? 

5. At what weight are hogs marketed on the farm? 

6. Calculate the total penalty in price per pound of hogs 
that are not number ones on each farm. 

7. Calculate the net returns after deducting feed cost for 
hogs on the farm. 

8. What kinds of feed are now provided for hogs on the 
farm? 
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9. Classify the feeds for hogs on the farm as carbohydrates, 
fats, proteins and minerals. 

10. Name some feeds other than those on the Jai™ ^ 
rich in carbohydrates, fats, proteins “njals- 

11. What is the function of carbohydrates 

12. What is the function of fats in ™'"'®\”“Ymitritions ’ 

13. What is the function of proteins in amm 

14. What is the function of minerals in a , 

15. What is the function of water in animal nutrition 

16. Discuss the importance of ■^‘tainins. 

17. What is meant by ^f^eally necessary ? 

18. Is providing green grazing for g ■(.„ com- 

19. Make visits to several farms of e ^jj^jg^ent feeding 

pare the growth of hogs in respo study should 

programs. Some of the ^gtd feeding 

reveal profitable hog product! ] j,j,g produc- 

programs. Others should reveal unprofitable nog p 

tion due to poor feeding programs. 

20. Write your state agricultural ^enantions 

formation on feeding hogs. Ask about recomm 

on green grazing for hogs. 



CHAPTER 4 


Providing Buildings and Equipment 

Proper buildings and equipment can change the care of hogs 
from a “messy chore” to an enjoyable routine. Poor equipmen 
often means waste of feed. Time and labor can be saved DJ 
proper use of the right equipment Sanitation is almost ™P’f ' 
sible without needed equipment. Hogs are often considered to e 
dirty and it is generally thought that they like filthy places in 
which to live. Frequently this is the fault of the buildings and 
equipment being used. The lack of proper equipment sometimes 
results in bruising the animals, later causing a loss at the ■ 

All these common problems in growing hogs can be solved by 
efficient use of proper buildings and equipment. 

In spite of the importance of buildings and equipment, grow- 
ing hogs requires relatively little investment in buildings and 
equipment when compared with other livestock and poultry. In 
fact, the grower can invest in useless housing and gadgets. 
Particularly in the South much of the equipment needed else- 
where (such as water warmers) is not needed. In fact, some 
types of permanent housing may cause considerable difficulty 
in controlling diseases and parasites. Some experimental work 
has been done in some of the southern states on no housing other 
than temporary cover in extremely bad weather and farrowing 
and shade in the summer sun. A check with the State Experi- 
ment Station might save money. 

Again, it is emphasized that deciding on buildings and equip- 
ment is another management decision for the alert hog grower. 
Securing and properly using needed equipment is part of the 
over-all management of hogs and should not be considered as a 
separate problem. For example, the type of hog program will 
determine the use of self-feeders or the extent of the need for 
fences for pastures. 

Some small hog growers have been known to invest in equip- 
ment and never use it enough to pay for itself. 

There are four general problems involved in providing build- 
and equipment for swine. They may be stated as follows ; (1) 
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housing the hogs; (2) building hog fences ; (3) 

ing and feeding equipment; and (4) providing equipment 

handling and caring for hogs. 

I. Housing Hogs 

In discussing the problems of p 

it is impossible to make speciBc statements that w 
conditions in each of the states of the Sou ■ ' region, 

there exist wide ranges in climatic con i ion ^ 

There are also wide differences in the types of 
importance of the hog enterprise on various a ; farmer 
the information in this chapter is to help the '"awidual fa^er 
analyze this problem so that he may decide how to ad^t to h 
own farm the kind and types of houses that best meet h.s needs^ 
There are two kinds of houses in general use throjk^t the 
South; (1) the central or stationary hog kouse; and (2) tke 
movable hog house. Within these two *"f 

many variations. The central house Py°^' Imuse is used for 
sows under the same roof, and sL- 

only one sow. While both types of ou fnvor especially 

cesl the individual house has recenUy grown in fnvor especia 

in the warmer portions of the Sou . 

Central Farrowing House: Tke^central^ hou^^^^^^^^^ 
advantages over iare and feeding is lessened. 

Z htus morea:ny v^ed when the weather is extremely 

cold and damp. ipnvthwise north and south makes 

A gable roof house P'‘-*““y of the South. This 

a good central house ^ and can he varied to meet the 

foi-m of building is ine.xp jases the house should 

weather c'>"‘^‘‘‘™%"'“"acrproof’ construction. In the northern 
be well built and of w • . ^ may need to be sheeted and 

portion of the rcKi™> beneath the clapboards, 

insulated with f p ‘ rtmcnt of Agriculture has dc.signcd 

The United Sta adapted to almost any situation. A 

a central house that * ^ in Fig. *1-1. 

drawing of this house „||ev.way with n sliding door in c.^ch 

This plan has a ^2 outside feeding 

end the full \ , oian. These feeding pens are placed on 
pens in this partic 
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rig. 4-1. _ Central Hog House. This drawing shows a type of central 
hog house which is suitable for southern construction. (Courtesy, USDA) 

both the east and west sides of the house. This permits the pens 
to be built any length desired. 

This house is very adaptable: (1) It can be insulated to meet 
weather conditions; (2) It can be constructed any length to 
accommodate the number of sows on a given farm; (3) The pens 
can be of any length ; (4) A chimney can be built if the situation 
demands it; (5) The expense of construction is also very adapt- 
able to the materials at hand. 

It should also be noted that ventilation is provided by win- 
dows m the gables and ventilators in the roof. Each pen is pro- 
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vided with a large window for admitting sunhghr. This is an 
essential feature of the plan. 

Floors: The floor of the central house may 
Crete wood or tile. Many And plain concrete 
factoW, but in some locations these « 

are several ways to prevent dampness . ( ) ^vhen 

strip of tar paper placed between two 'ayeis o^onci etc 
the floor is laid is an effective insulation ()ly 
crushed stone or gravel placed beneath the concrete m y 
Wooden floors are generally f 

They do not last long, and they are like y 

Hollow tile laid flatwise and for\o1 

concrete, makes very serviceable a 

s.a., Tta r.™.v,., f-"- ;'™ 

guard rails on each side. This is esse P 

pigs from being crushed against the side ot tne pe 

Cosgln) _ _ . - . 
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Fig. 4-3. Detail of Guard Rail. Guard rails should ^ 
prevent sorv from crushing pigs. The one shown here is suitable lo 
central farrowing house, (Courtesy, USDA) 


SOW lies down. The details of the guard vail for the house de- 
scribed above are shotvn in Fig. 4-3. 

Besides being used for sows at farrowing time, the central 
house may be used for fat hogs or bred sows. This fact mahes it 
desirable to have all partitions removable so that larger space 
may be provided when needed. 


The Movable Hog House: The movable hog house has many 
points in its favor, and it is widely used throughout the southern 
states, ilost of the individual houses are of the A-type, but some 
farmers prefer the shed type. In either case the principal advan- 
tage of these houses is the fact that they can be moved from 
place to place as the situation demands. At one time they may 
be brought together for convenience of caring for several brood 
sows with their litters at the same time; at another time the 
house or houses may be transported from one field to another to 


take advantage of grazing crops or permanent pastures. 

Since the movable character of these houses is their prin- 
cipal advantage, they should be designed and constructed to be 
m<^ed about. Therefore, these houses should be well braced and 
substantially built. Durability built into the movable hog house 
IS an economy worth considering. 

In the lower south the A-type house is generally built with- 
out a floor, and with only one end closed. This house should be 
set down with the open end facing the south, and when the 
wea^ er is adverse at farrowing time, a gunny sack covering 
® P^^ced over the opening. ^\Tien the conditions become 
reme j co d, a lantern or two may be suspended from the 
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apex of the house high enough so that they will not touch the 

In the ToMer ptrtlL of the region closed houses are built, 
as sllL^by drawing. In the extreme norther port^ 
are also provided. In closed houses the 
wide and 36 inches high. Such a door will admit any hog. 



No. Pieces 

3 
6 

10 

10 

4 


Bill of Material for A-Type House 
Dimensions 
4"x 6"x 8' for sills 

2"X 4"xl6' for framing and guard rads 
l"x 4"xl6' for roof and ends 
l"x 4''xl6' for roof battens 
2" x 12’' x 16' for floor 


Hardware : 

2 pr. 4" strap hinges 
1 door clasp and eye 
1 lift handle for roof door 

.n front or the closed front A-type house. 
For either the eP®" ^ ^ inches, and should extend 

sills or runners should lie „ Poor 

six or more inches beyon timbcr.s running lcngthwi.se 

is provided, there v i construction of the A-type hou.se are 

of the house. of the South, but in all cases when 

found in different sec ' rail or fender should be provided 
used as farrowing pens b ^ousp. If the house i.s of the dimen- 
across the closed end ° (7'.x7'x7') the sloping roof protects 

sions indicated in the ‘ gjapa. 

the pigs from the .sow on t» 



Fig. 4-5. A low, shed-type house built to conserve ““‘'"“Is. This 
southern farmer is telling the vo-ag teacher that this type housing tn 
sanitation easy. (Photo by J. K. Coggin) 


Shed-Type House The shed-type house is well adapted to 
southern conditions. In warmer portions of the region they are 
boarded tight on three sides and provided with guard rails. They 
can be built with or without a floor. In the colder portions these 
houses may be closed in on all sides with a door at least 30 inches 
wide by 36 inches high to admit the sow. 


Bill of Material for Shed-Type House 
(8 ft. wide, 7 ft. deep) 


No. Pieces 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
G 

26 

13 


Dimensions 


4"x4"xl0' 

for runners 

2"x4"x 4'6" 

for frame 

2"x4"x 3'6" 

for frame 

2"x4"x 8' 

for frame 

2"x4"x 7' 

for guard rail 

2"x4"x 6'8" 

for guard rail 

l"x8"x 8' 

for back wall 

l"x8"x 7' 

for floor and ends 

l"x8"x 8' 

for roof 


Hardware; 

4 sheets galvanized roofing 2'x8' for roof 

5 pounds lead-head roofing nails for roof 
5 pounds 10-penny nails 

5> pounds 8-penny nails 
3 pounds 20-penny nails 
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culture suggests a ^^svillc, Maryland. 

on the ^‘''™ nd ^Onc-hnlt of the root at the fro 

7 feet by 8 feet on the K™""**; thrown hack over the rear half, 
of the house is hinged yentilation for the entire interior 

allowing sunlight and c="=®' ^„dsincn easy access to 
of the ho'dse This door Guard rails are essentia 

needed assis^ance to »= ^^e lower South they maj 

on all enclosed walls o i„,tead of using a door, 
be built with one end open in. 
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Fig. 4-7. Box-type Hog House. This 
good results on the USDA. experimental 
(Courtesy, USDA) 


type movable house has 
fam at Beltsville, Maryland. 


Bill of Material for Box-Type House 
3 piece 4"x 4"x 8' for skids 

2 piece 2"x 4"xl2' for studding 

3 piece 2"x 4"x 8' for ride pole and plates 
3 piece 2"x 4''xl6' for raftere 

5 piece 2"xl0"xl2' for floor 

1 piece l"x 4"xl2' door braces 
200-hoard ft. 16 ft. shiplap 

Hardware : 

2 pair 8" strap hinges 

1 door clasp and eye 

5 pounds 8-penny nails 
5 pounds 10-penny nails 

2 pounds 20-penny nails 


II. Fencing for Hogs 

A good permanent hog fence made of good material is at 
best rather expensive. It is desirable, therefore, that it be well 
built. A recent publication on farm fences has been prepared by 
the Southern Association of Agricultural Engineers and Voca- 
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tional Agriculture, Athens, Georgia. Although this publication 
deals with all farm fence problems, it has many details not avail- 
able before in one publication. 

The United States Department of Agriculture gives the sug- 
gestions here outlined. 

The Wire: Woven wire makes the most practical hog-tight 
fence. For enclosing large Helds (10 to 20 acres or more) the 
26-inch fence is probably the best to use. The stay wires should 
be 6 inches apart, of not less than No. 11 size. The top and bot- 
tom horizontal wires No, 9, and the other wires not smaller than 
No. 12. For inclosing pastures or lots of from 1 to 10 acres the 
fence should be 32 inches, and for smaller lots not less than 36 
inches high. The fence around a boar lot should be 48 inches high 
and made of No. 9 wire. Woven wire of any kind is not desirable 
for inclosing a lot 100 feet square or smaller. Good, substantial 
lumber should be used for that purpose. 

Fence Posts: The desirability of any fence depends upon the 
corner posts more than anything else. The corner and second 
posts should be set about 8 feet apart. Both should be set deep; 
in most soils 4 feet is necessary, and the earth should be well 
tamped. A horizontal brace, using a 4 x 6 inch timber of proper 
length or a 4 or 5 inch round post, should be notched into the 
corner and second posts about 8 inches below the top. From the 
second post at the brace a strand of No. 8 galvanized wire is 



Fif:. 4-8. Concrete Fence Posts. Tills t}TO post Fives a sul.^tnntlal. 
attractive fence. (Courtesy, Portland Cement Association) 
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Lied on each side of the corner post at ^evei of the 

and beyond in a straight line ttiroos “ tj,e trench. 

or anchor about 2 feet long P a ^ the post and 

Twisting the two wires between the anchor an 

between the two posts will tighten tK® ““hor agamst th t 

banks and securely hold the brace and the ^i„s 

other. This causes the two posts, the brace, and t 

to form a unit which wilt give the maximum stability 

comer post for resisting the tension of the fence wire. 



a corner post. 

If the comer post is of sufficient size and well 
the intermediate posts are not of so ^eat importance, hu ® 
should be of good, lasting material and well set. The 
wooden posts are cypress, red cedar, black locust, white oa , 
catalpa, mulberry, and chestnut. The durability of wooden pos ^ 
may be greatly increased in treating them with creosote be 
they are set. 

Concrete posts are being used on many farms. They 
be constructed on the farm at reasonable cost, and they 
indefinitely. Directions as to how they may be made may 
obtained from the Portland Cement Association. 

The intermediate posts should be set from 18 to 24 inc 
deep and be well tamped. They should not be more than 16 e® 
apart with a half-length post between. For fields of from ^ . 

acres they should be about 12 feet apart, and for a small o 
8 feet. ^ 

Fence posts made from trees on the farm should be 
by chemicals for longer life. This treatment can be done o 
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sma]l cost. Some vo-ag departments have post-treatingr facilities. 
In some sections commercial post-treating plants are available. 
Some farmers do their o^vn treating of posts. The Agricultural 
Engineering Department of the State Agricultural Colleges can 
furnish details for doing the job on the farm. 

Stretching the Wire: The wire must be stretched taut, for 
hogs soon attempt to get through a slack fence. However, it is 
impossible to stretch and keep taut any fence if the comer posts 
are not securely set. 

It is desirable to stretch a strand of barbed wire beneath 
the woven wire and staple it to the posts about 1 inch from the 
ground to prevent hogs from breaking out. The larger fields may 
be used also for other kinds of livestock. In that case, when the 
26-inch fence is used, a wire should be stretched and stapled about 
6 inches above the top of the woven wire and then as many 
strands of wire above that as may be needed. 

After fastening one end of the wire securely to a braced end 
or comer post, the wire should be unrolled along the fence line 
with the lowest bar next to the line of posts. The stretching 
device is then securely attached near the free end of the roll of 
wire at a point about halfway between the comer or end post 
and the second post. 

In stretching it is necessary to lift the fence frequently from 
the ground at diflerent points to prevent dragging over projec- 
tions and bending or kinking the wire. 

The wire should be stretched evenly, the top and bottom bans 
having about the same tension. When the fence is stretched taut 
it can be securely stapled to the end post or one next to it. 

The bars should be stapled to the line of posts with staples 
of sufTicient length for securely fastening them to the post, but 
the staple.s should not be driven in so far as to interfere with 
the conti'action and expansion of the fence due to changes of 
temperature. 

Gales: A farm gate that Is not well made and well hung is a 
source of constant trouble. The whole construction of the fence 
may bo of the best material, but if the gate design is faulty hogs 
will get out and much trouble will result. In making farm gales 
an added cxpon.se for providing well-sca.sonod material, bolls, and 
good, heavy lunges for hanging them is certainly justified. 
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Temporarj' Fencing: It is often good business to use temp^ 
rarj' fencing in grooving hogs. For many years small farmers m 
the South have used the same fences for different fields by simply 
moving the fences to the field of peanuts to be hogged-off, or 
other temporary grazing areas. Although this practice increased 
the labor it greatly reduced the total cost of fencing required for 
the hogs. At the same time it gave the farmer an opportunit>' 
to practice rotation in the fields to be used for grazing. 

In recent years many farmers have used electric fences. 
These are available for attachment to the regular power line or 
with batteries that furnish electric power. If properly installed 
they are not dangerous. They prove effective in keeping hogs m 
the field. Except for small pigs, hogs can be easily trained to stay 
within the electric fence. Before placing the hogs in a field where 
an electric fence will be used, it may be well to “train” the hogs 
by placing the electric wire inside a permanent fence until the 
hogs get “shocked,” then they usually avoid the fence. However, 
where the grazing is sufficient, there is no trouble in using the 
electric fence. Before buying and installing an electric fence, the 
hog grower should check with a neighbor who is using one in his 
hog business and discuss its use. If none are available, he should 
write the Agricultural Engineering Department of the Agricul- 
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To lai the barrel, plug the outlet hole and remove filler plug. 
Keep the outlet hole plugged until the barrel is completely fflled 
and the filler plug or cap is tightly replaced. The plug may the 
be removed from the outlet opening and water will flow out until 
the outlet is covered. _ 

JIany fanners are now using steel oil barrels for this 

purpose. 

Feeding Equipment: Feeding equipment for hogs should 
include troughs and self feeders. Hog troughs are used on ahnos 
every farm in the South. Some of these troughs are of the com- 



Fig. 4-12. Troaghs. Here is shosm one end of a V-shaped trough 
(left) and one end of a flat bottom trough (right). (Courtesy, USDA) 

mercial metal but most of them are V-shaped or flat bot- 
tomed, homemade wood troughs. The flat bottom troughs can 
be made to accommodate any number of hogs, and should be 
about 24 inches wide for mature hogs. The accompanying dia- 
gram gives a good working basis for constructing such troughs. 

Hog troughs may be made with concrete. Figure 4-15 shows 
the wood form and the finished concrete trough. This trough 
is very desirable since it is too hea^'y to be turned over by the 
hogs and will last a lifetime. In order to facilitate cleaning, s 
piece of one-inch pipe cut the thickness of the trough may he 
placed through a hole cut in the bottom of the trough near one 
end- The pipe should be put in position as the concrete is placed 
in the form. 



Trough. This trough is arranged so that the hog 
enough to driniL The cover can be 
removed when it is necessary to clean the irougK (Courtesy, USDA) 
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Fig. 4-14. Finishing a self-feeder in the vo-ag shop for his feeder pigs 
as part of adult class program. He saved money and made the feeder just as 
he wanted it. (Photo by J. K. Coggin) 


Self-Feeders for Hogs: Self-feeders have been found satis- 
factory and economical for feeding young pigs and for fattening 
bogs for early market. Self-feeders are essential in the sanitary 
set-up. 

Recent tests show that in using self-feeders for feeding 
whole grain the hogs took more time to chew their feed and ate 
a little at different times throughout the day instead of greedily 
gulping it dowm whole in a short time ns they do when the ration 
is fed by hand twice per day. One linear foot of trough apace 
should be allowed for every three pigs. One foot is needed for 
everj' two hogs. 

Many self-feeders are a failure because they cither clog and 
fail to furnish enough feed or cl.se they run too freely and waste 
food. If the feeder is to be used outside, much care should be 
taken to protect the contents against waste due to wind and rain. 

The self-feeder shown by Figure *1-10 has been found sntis- 
factorj’ for outdoor feeding by Experiment Stations. It is adapt- 





Tig. I-IS. Concrete Bog Trough. This dramng 
and a tinished concrete trough. (Courtesy, Portland Cement Associ 
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able to the feeding of sows, growing pigs, and fattening hogs. A 
feature of this feeder is the suspended door arrangement that 
provides ample space for the hogs, protects the feed, and at the 
same time holds the weight of the suspended doors off from the 
shoulders of the feeding animals. 

Bill of Material for Small Self-Feeder 

No. Pieces 

1 2"x 4"x 6' skids 

2 l"x 8"xl2' shiplap for sides and partition 

1 I"xl2"xl2' floor and lid 

1 l"x 6"xl2' for baffle, steps, etc. 

1 l"x 2"xl0' for partition and doors 

1 l"x 3"xl0' for lid 

1 l"x 4"xl2' for door stops 

1 l"xl4"x 6' for doors 

Hardware: 

8 pr. 4" strap hinges 
1 pc. sheet iron 28"x3'-6" 

36 I4"x2" bolts and nuts for hinges 
4 i/i" threaded wing nuts 
1 foot tie chain 
4 J/i" wood screws 
4 Vi."x3" bolts 

Nails, 6-penny and 8-penny 



Fic. 4-17. Anolh<T Tj’po of Sclf-Foctlcr, 77ii5 typi? of sclf-focder h«< 
pruvwJ to l>e wiUsfnctoo’ wnomlcal. (Courtesy, USDA) 




Fig. 4-21. Pig brooder made by using Infrared lamp 
which can be raised or lowered. (Courtesy, Florida Agricultural Extensi 


the pig tries to find a warm spot. The guard rails, already men 
tioned, will prevent some of the pigs being mashed and the 
electric pig brooder will reduce losses due to chilling. 

Even in the South preventing chilling may pay by saving 
some pigs. Florida Agricultural CJollege reports that the electric 
brooder saves an average of one pig per litter. An electric pig 
brooder can be bought or it can be built at small cost. It should 
fit the farrowing house, or the area where the pigs are born. 
See Figures 4-19, 4-20 and 4-21 for types of pig brooders. 

Temporary Shade: In the South, temporary shade is an 
essential feature in protecting pigs from certain internal para- 
sites. Shade from trees, fences, or buildings is also a sheltering 
place for most hog parasites. 

The temporary shade can be made by constructing a frame- 
work of strong poles over the tops of well-set posts. These posts 
should be about four feet high and placed in rectangular patterns. 
Across these poles, smaller poles can be placed, and then the 
entire pole framework covered with the pine boughs, straw or 
other covering. 

Breeding and Shipping Crates: In transporting breeding 
stock, even for short distances, shipping crates are necessary, 
and can be provided at small cost. From the design shown by 
Figure 4*22, a bill of material can be w’orked out, and by follow'- 
ing the detailed plan an inexpensive shipping crate can be con- 
structed. 
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Another type of self-feeder shown in Rgure 
proved to be satisfactory prodded with a mov- 

Department of Agriculture. ®"Tych enables the 

able hoard, held in place by a ^ R^uTat on i" required 
operator to regulate the flow of “‘'“"y\elf-feeder 

when the kind of feed is changed. However y 
should he examined frequently to see that it is in g 
order. 



Fip. 4-18. Young farmer checking on self-feeder built in vo-ag shop. 
(Photo by J. K. Coggin) 


The Creep: When young pigs are about three weeks old they 
are fed something to supplement the sow’s milk. Beginning at 
this time the pigs should have access to a creep from which the 
sow is excluded, and in w’hich the self-feeders with the supple- 
mentary feed is enclosed. 
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The creep should be large enough to accommodate the pigs 
without crowding. There should be one or more openings into 
the creep large enough to admit the pigs, and small enough to 
exclude the sow. 


IV. Other Equipment Needed for Hogs 


Electric Pig Brooder: On many farms there is a difference 
in the number of pigs farrowed and the number weaned. This 
may be the margin of profit for the litter. Two major causes of 
loss of young pigs are mashing and chilling. It may be that 
chilling is also the cause of some of the mashing by the sow as 



Fig. 4-19. Hover-tjTse homemade electric 
pig brooder made with wood and sheet metal. 
Suitable for any type farrowing house. (Cour- 
tesy, Florida Agricultural Extension Service) 


''“"''made 
brooder using on 

is SSonl-"'''"’- 
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The breeding crate shown by Figure 4-23 can be easili 
planned and constructed on the farm. The angle irons can be 
made by any blacksmith, or by anyone semi-skilled in forge worK 
who has access to a forge and anvil. 

Summary 

Hog growers in the South do not need some of the buildings 
and equipment used in the North Central States. Ho\\ever, 
proper buildings and equipment are important in the hog busi- 
ness anj'where. Use of needed facilities may mean the saving of 
pigs and feed. Diseases and parasites can be more readily con- 
trolled with proper buildings and equipment. 

Much of the needed equipment can be built. Cost of building 
feeders and other equipment should be compared with the equip- 
ment already available on the market. 

Particular attention should be given to equipment at the 
time of farrowing and until pigs are weaned. Guard rails are 
always needed at farrowing. Electric Pig Brooders have proved 
their value when the weather is cold. The feeding creep is a 
valuable bit of equipment. 

The use of Electric Fences makes the job of providing tem- 
porary grazing or hogging-off peanuts an easy matter. 

The alert hog grower considers his building and equipment 
needs as a management problem to be decided upon along with 
feeding and other problems of growing hogs efficiently. 

Problems and Activities 

1. Make a list of the different types of hog houses being 
used in your community. What are the advantages of 
each type of house? 

2. Why is a hog pen sometimes “smelly and filthy”? 

3. Compare the cost of building a self-feeder for your farm 
and buying one at the feed store. WTiat are the advan- 
tages of each? 

4. Have you ever seen an Electric Pig Brooder? Check the 
farm magazines lor a picture of a brooder in use. 

B. Ask your vo-ag teacher about a copy of the Farm Fencing 
Bulletin published by Southern Agricultural Engineer- 
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ing-Vocational Agriculture Association. If no copy is 
available write the Association at Athens, Georgia. 

6. Write your Agricultural Engineering Department of 
your State Agricultural College for information on build- 
ing an Electric Pig Brooder, and for Information on 
Electric Fences. 

7. Also ivrite your State Agricultural College for plans for 
making any other equipment you need for growing hogs. 



CHAPTER 5 


Preventing Diseases and Parasites 

“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
saying has a lot of meaning for the problem of keeping nogs 
healthy. It is much easier, and cheaper, to keep hogs healthy 
than to try to get them well after they are sick. Even if a sick 
hog is “cured” it often means that the animal w'ill make less 
and may sell for less at the market. In addition to stunted growt , 
tremendous losses occur each year as a result of diseases an 
parasites. 

The strange thing about the losses due to parasites and 
diseases is the attitude of many southern hog growers. The> 
apparently figure that the losses will always happen to the other 
fellow. Proof of this statement is found in the fact that many 
hog growers in the South make no plans for the prevention of 
parasites and diseases in the hogs on their farms. The more 
common practice seems to be to wait until cholera or some other 
disease hits the hogs in a nearby community before doing any- 
thing about prevention. Likewise, in the case of parasites, little 
attention is given to this problem until the pigs are noticeably 
stunted or unthrifty in appearance. Obviously, in such cases, it 
is already too late to do the best iwssible job of growing hogs. 

This chapter is devoted to sanitation and vaccination; that 
IS, to the need for a program of prevention of parasites and dis- 
eases in hogs. Such a program of prevention seems to be the key 
to keeping hogs healthy. Chapters six, seven, and eight deal 
specifically with the details of controlling parasites — ^both inter- 
nal and external — and diseases of hogs. 

I. Health OF Hogs 

The health of hogs depends upon about the same general 
practices and rules necessary to keep any animal — ^including a 
man— healthy and feeling good. Dr. C. M. Patterson, Veterinary 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer, lists six rules for keeping 
livestock healthy. 
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1. Clean drinking water for animals at all times. 

2. Feed uncontaminated with body discharges. 

3. Sick animals should be quarantined. 

4. Good drainage is necessary for sanitation. 

5. Rotate grazing areas. 

6. Control insects. 

If a hog farmer would follow these six basic rules for keep- 
ing livestock healthy, much of the difficulty with parasites and 
diseases would be eliminated. Many hog growers in the South do 
not follow these simple rules. They, therefore, run the risk of 
increasing loss and damage to their hogs. There is a common 
belief among many southern hog growers that hogs like a dirty, 
filthy wallow. They do like a wallow but it does not have to be 
filthy. Let us consider the question. 

Do Hogs Prefer a Dirty Wallow? Hogs are no more “filthy” 
than any other animal. The hog’s cooling system is not very 
efficient. He cannot sweat. When he gets uncomfortable — which 
is at any temperature above 55® — he gets in water, if available, 
to keep cool. The reason the hog has difficulty in keeping cool is 
that the layer of fat near the surface of the skin prevents blood 
vessels being near the outer skin. The hog, therefore, depends 
upon the evaporation of the water on his body from a wallow to 
help keep him cool and comfortable. 

Hogs do need water in which to wallow when it is warm. 
This does not mean that the hog likes the filthy place where he 
sometimes must wallow in order to keep cool. Tests at the 
Arkansas Experiment Station showed that hogs definitely do 
better in clean quarters and clean wallows. The group of pigs 
with sanitary wallows and sheds gained faster and took less feed 
than did the group of pigs using mud wallows. 

Hogs Need to Be Comfortable: Until recent years little at- 
tention was given to the comfort of hogs. This was especially 
true in the South. In fact, hogs were usually the last animals 
on the farm to be provided with comfortable living quarters. On 
many .southern farms this is still the case — thus hogs arc forced 
to make their beds wherever they can. 

Tests in different areas of the South show dearly that hogs 
not only do better if they are comfortable but that extra gains 
will pag for providing comfortable conditions. Tills lias lK‘cn 
liroved by Experimental Stations and on farms. Providing clean 
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and comfortable quarters for hogs has definitely proved profit- 
able. . . . 

Facilities Needed for the Comfort of Hogs: The facilities 
to add comfort to hogs may vary greatly. A hog grower in 
Georgia has installed air conditioning for his hogs. He reports 
that it is paying big dividends. On the other hand, building a 
trough that will not leak may be the key to a more healthy situa- 
tion for hogs. Then the proper drainage of the hog lots and 
pastures, which may take little effort, will add to the comfort 
and health of the hogs. The addition of a sanitary wallow where 
none is available will mean healthier hogs that will gain faster 
on less feed. A report from the Texas A & M College says that 
a seventy-pound pig with a wallow will gain as much in 76 days 
as it would in 90 days without a wallow. 

At the Louisiana Experiment Station, it was found that a 
water-cooling system and a clean wallow caused pigs to gain more 
rapidly on less feed. Table 7 gives the details. 


Table 7. Average Daily Gain and Feed Consumed by Fifty Sixty*Pound Pigs 
Under Different Cooling Systems. 


Lots 

1 

2 

3 

Average daily gain in pounds 

1.49 

1.37 

1.27 

Pounds of feed per 




100 pounds of gain 

• 368 

373 

425 


Fig. 5-1. 


In Lot 1, there was a water-cooling system that sprayed a 
fine mist of water over a concrete floor with a straw-covered shed. 
In Lot 2, there was a sanitary metal wallow. Lot S was a dry lot 
with open shed and no wallow. 

Results show that it will pay any hog grower to give atten- 
tion to the comfort of his hogs from the standpoint of healthy 
hogs and profits realized. 

^Vhen Is a Hog Healthy? A successful hog grower will detect 
any unhealthy condition in his hogs before they actually get 
seriously sick— except in case of a sudden outbreak of certain 
diseases. Usually the experienced, dose observer can tell if 
there is trouble ahead for the health of his hogs. 

There are tw’o main ways of detecting an unhealthy condi- 
tion m a hog before the hog actually gets very sick. These bvo 
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may be indicated by only two words: Feed and Feces. This 
means that if there is a sudden change in the way the hog eats 
its feed, or the condition of the feces, there is trouble ahead. In 
other words, the change in the eating habits of the hog or the 
condition of the feces are “trouble indicators." An efficient hog 
grower watches for sjTnptoms of trouble and takes steps to com- 
bat the trouble. 


n. Sanitation 

It is much better and easier to prevent parasites and dis- 
eases than to treat sick animals. The key to prevention seems to 
be sanitation. Even vaccination, which is discussed in this 
chapter, cannot replace the need for sanitation. 

Sanitation is a double-barreled problem. First, there is the 
problem of pi-oviding facilities and surroundings which can be 
made sanitary. Then there is the problem of actually keeping the 
hogs and their surroundings in a sanitary condition. Sanitation 
is dependent on the solution of both these problems. 

Plan of Sanitation Needed. Most hog growers in the South 
occasionally decide to clean up the hog lot. This may be a slack 
work season or just after a rainy season. Just cleaning up the 
place occasionally is not enough. It is necessary to make and 
cari*y out a sanitation plan to fit the individual farm situation. 
A given plan will not work on every farm. There are, however, 
some guides to follow in any situation. Some of those guides arc 
listed J.'weirjth. 

1. Prepare a clean area for the hogs after they arc 
made clean. This may be a pasture, or smaller area 
or another lot. If possible, this area sliould be where 
hogs have not been kept in tlie past year. 

2. If present lot or pens must be used, clean them 
thoroughly. The first step is to clear out all corn cobs 
or other material accumulated in the lot.s. Scatter 
this material in the fields away from the hog area. 

3. Make sure tlial water will drain away from the pen 
or lot. 

d. If pens arc floored, scrub them with hot lye water 
and tlien rin.se thoroughly. There is no need to buy 
an expensive, strong-smelling disinfectant. Floors 
should .slope about one-fourth inch per foot. 
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5. In a similar manner* clean all feeders, ■waterers and 
troughs. 

6. Keep hogs off the cleaned area for a few days. 

7. Scrub each hog before placing it in the cleaned area. 

Warm soapy water should be used. A stiff brush does 
a good job. If hogs are difficult to handle, an old 
stiff broom on a handle can be used. If this is not 
satisfactorj’, let the hogs wallow in soapy water and 
wash them with a water hose. 

8. Give special attention to the place where sows will 
farrow and young pigs will be kept. Details on this 
are given in Chapter 16. 

9. Adopt the motto, “KEEP THEM CLEAN." 

Most problems with hogs due to parasites and diseases can 
be prevented. A plan of sanitation to fit a particular farm is 
essential. Prevention is better than cure. The problems of 
sanitation are largely under the control of the hog grower, to a 
much greater extent that some other factors, such as marketing. 
Therefore, the efficient producer of hogs will develop and 
follow a plan of sanitation for his farm. 

Though temporarj’ pastures for green grazing are discussed 
in Chapter 9, it should be mentioned here because of its value 
on most southern farms in a sanitation program. Rotating the 
pasture area is one of the basic sanitation measures which help 
to keep livestock healthy. 

III. Vaccination 

The best insurance against loss from diseases is a vac(^‘na- 
tion program. It should be emphasized that a program of vac- 
cination is needed. Too many farmers in the South vaccinate 
only when there is a “scare” as a result of an outbreak of cholera 
or some other contagious disease in a nearby neighborhood. This 
is often too late to serve the purpose and may even do more harm 
than good. Such delayed action is always more expensive than 
following a regular program of vaccination along with the sani- 
tation plan. A combination of sanitation and vaccination pro- 
vides the best chance of growing healthy and profitable hogs. 

Blood testing, important in Brucellosis checking, should 
also be a part of the “insurance program” for healthy hogs. 
There are details on this phase of the program in Chapter 6. 
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Check state and local laws and regulations about vaccinating hogs for 
cholera. Not only do these laws differ in the states, but the counties 
v-ithin a state may also have different regulations. A vetennanan, 
vo-ag teacher or county agent will know the regulations ipjveming e 
vaccination of hogs for cholera, or other special regulations. 


Fig. 5-3- 

Another important reason for checking on regulations for 
vaccinating, is that there are considerable differences of opinion 
as to the dangers involved in different plans of vaccination. It 
is safest to follow the recommendations of a particular locality. 
Details as to the procedures to follow are given in Chapter 6, 
in which cholera is discussed. 

It is strongly recommended that the program of vaccination 
be worked out with the help of a local veterinarian, a vn-ag 
teacher or a county agent. ^Tien the plan is developed it must 
be followed. Doing only certain phases of the vaccination program 
may be worse than doing nothing. 

From a State Veterinarian: One state veterinarian, Dr. H. J. 
Rollins of North Carolina, issued a statement in July 1956 urging 
farmers not to wait until their hogs are infected with cholera 
before taking preventive measures. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of vaccination, isolation, and sanitation. Dr. Rollins stated : 

“The best results from hog cholera vaccination are ob- 
tained before the disease appears. Vaccination will pro- 
tect healthy or recently exposed animals, but it will be 
of no benefit to animals in which the disease is alreadj' 
well developed.” 



this are burning more common in the Sonth- 
anv fp>^ this pves little chance for parasites and disease to do 

any damage. (Photo courtesy Mrs. Margaret Mitchell, Oxford, N. C.) 
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Dr. Rollins also suggested that hogs should be regularly 
moved to clean premises at least every 12 to 18 months. Also 
that they should be kept away from land subject to flooding by 
streams in the community. He also recommended isolating herd 
replacements for thirty days before putting them with other 
hogs on the farm. 

IV. Preventing Nutritional Diseases 

Clemson Agricultural College suggests the following prac- 
tices to help prevent nutritional diseases in hogs: 

1. Green grazing or ground green, leafy hay should be 
provided for all hogs at all times, to supply vitamins 
and minerals. 

2. A mineral mixture should be kept before hogs at all 
times, in a covered box. A mixture of two parts of 
steamed bone meal, two parts of oyster shell flour 
and one part of salt is recommended. 

3. Loose salt should be provided in addition to the 
mineral mixture. In sandy soil areas the following 
mixture should be used instead of plain salt: 100 
pounds of salt, 25 pounds of red oxide or iron and 
one pound of powdered copper sulfate. 

4. All hogs should be provided with a protein supple- 
ment. Pigs up to fifty pounds need two parts animal 
protein and one part plant protein. All other hogs 
should be provided with a supplement composed of 
equal parts of animal protein and plant protein. 
Green grazing crops may be used to replace part 
of the protein supplement. 

5. Jfaximum use should be made of rotated green graz- 
ing crops. 


SUMMARY 

Estimates of losses from hog diseases and parasites cverj’ 
year run into millions of dollars. In addition to these trcmcndou.s 
losses, indirect losses arc caused through unthrifty and stunted 
animals ns a result of disease and parasites. Such conditions rob 
the hog grower of profit and pleasure in the hog busino.ss. 

Strange as it may seem, most diseases and (rouble with 
parasites in hogs can be prevented. Furthermore, prevention 
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can be realized through ordinary measures that can be done by 
any alert hog grower. The key to prevention of diseases and 
parasites is sanitation. A specific plan of sanitation is needed 
to fit the particular situation, yet there are common guides for 
any situation. These guides amount to making the hogs com- 
fortable in summer and winter, while at the same time keeping 
the surroundings clean. 

To complete the preventive measures, a program of vaccina- 
tion and blood testing should be followed. This program should 
be discussed and planned with a veterinarian, vo-ag teacher or 
county agent. State and local regulations make it impossible for 
the hog grower to follow a general vaccination plan. In case 
local authorities are not available, a letter to the State Veteri- 
narian should get the desired information for any locality in the 
state. 

The best indicators as to trouble in the health of hogs are : 
Feed and Feces. Any sudden change in the appetite or condition 
of feces is a signal that trouble may be ahead. The alert hog 
grower watches his animals and takes the necessary measures 
for diagnosis and control of the difficulty. 

Again it is emphasized that prevention of diseases and para- 
sites is part of the over-all management program. For example, 



Fig. 5-5. Keeping up- 
to-date on hoff prob- 
lems and records is ini* 
portant in any efficient 

farmingprogram. There 

is a copy of the USpA 
Yearbook, “Keeping 
Livestock Healthy'’ 
this vo-ag students 
desk. (Photo by J- K* 
Coggin) 
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green grazing is a part of the feed program, yet it plays a major 
role in sanitation. 


Problems and Activities 

1. If most diseases and parasites in hogs can he prevented, 
■why do farmers continue to lose animals from these 
causes? 

2. What diseases have killed hogs in your community dur- 
ing the past three years? 

3. How many farmers in your community are concerned 
about the comfort of their hogs? Why worry about a 
hog’s comfort? 

4. Learn exactly what the local and state regulations are 
governing the vaccination of hogs for cholera. What can 
you do about the vaccinating? Who can do the vaccinat- 
ing? 

5. What are the regulations about disposing of animals 
affected by Brucellosis? 

6. Check the farm magazines for ads about vaccinating 
hogs. Do they all agree on the method, procedure and 
product to be used? If not, how can you tell which is 
"right”? 

7. Outline in detail what it would take to make conditions 
sanitary on your home farm for growing hogs. 

8. Make a Sanitation Plan for your home farm, together 
with a monthly calendar listing the things to be done 
each month. 

9. Write the Animal Husbandrj' Department of your State 
Agricultural College for latest information on sprays 
and other materials for keeping hog houses clean and 
free of parasites. 



CHAPTER 6 


Controlling Diseases 


Diseases are a very important factor in economical hog 
production in the South Just as they are in every other section 
of the country. All farmers who grow hogs will have the problem 
of disease control. If proper sanitation is practiced and proper 
preventive measures are taken, the hog farmer should grow hogs 
with a minimum of trouble. On the other hand, if he is lax in 
these practices he will likely have much trouble. The hog disease 
problem is complex, and in some cases difficult, but enough is 
knovm about the prevention, sanitation, and treatment of the 
major diseases so that hogs can be grown without fear of large 
losses from disease if proper precautions are taken. 

The efficient producer of hogs will become “disease con- 
scious” as he cares for his hogs. As indicated in Chapter 6, a 
great deal of disease control depends upon a sound program of 
sanitation, vaccination, and feeding, particularly green grazing* 

However, even the most careful hog grower may find dis- 
hes among his hogs. An understanding of the common diseases 
found in ho^ in the South is essential in detecting symptoms and 
deeding Mhat steps to take in controlling diseases. 


ailmente of hogs may be divided 
HiQP-isir. classes; namely, acute diseases and chronic 

1 appear suddenly. They usually have 

die, or pass into'thelv, which the pigs either recover, 

cholera swine er,-,- i *'PP*‘^/a'an. Some acute diseases are: hog 

tis (to^-el irritation) 


diagnosis of acute dUeases of hX’ ^ P™'’" 

oftentimes very dilTicult. even for 

diagnosis must be made quicklv ■XT®"'®'* veterinarians. The 

given the proper treatment bcforriX" ^ 

hopolcMly ill. many have died or become 

is "is this hop question to ask 

■ l-holera „ still the most prevalent 
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disease of hogs, and therefore must be eliminated first. It is 
therefore essential to have a proper diagnosis. Revaccination of 
hogs that have been properly vaccinated is seldom necessary. 
However, the use of serum alone has a certain amount of value 
in hogs sick with any disease as it serves as a blood transfusion. 

Symptoms of Acute Diseases: Hogs acutely ill with various 
diseases all show symptoms or signs of illness that are very much 
alike. The hogs go off feed, become dull and depressed, show no 
interest in their surroundings, have a high temperature, huddle 
together in the bed, often have pneumonia, breathe fast, and 
sometimes have gummy eyes. The animals may be constipated 
or have diarrhea, they often vomit, sometimes have fits, and fre- 
quently show a red or purple discoloration of the belly. Any acute 
disease may show all or most of these symptoms at one time or 
another, so it is obvious that prompt, proper diagnosis is a diffi- 
cult problem. For this reason it is best to employ a competent 
veterinarian experienced in swine diseases to attend a herd of 
sick hogs. 

Preventing and Controlling Diseases. The preventing of dis- 
eases is a very important part of economical hog production and 
should be practiced on the farm every day. Numerous remedies 
and nostrums are sold to farmers for the treatment of sick hogs. 
A high percentage of these are worthless and the farmer is 
usually throwing away his money when he buys them. 

Fiff. 6-1. This vo-ag boy has pJaccd h»s sow on new' pasture he had 
seed^. She is eetlne from a scH~Ieeder made in the sehooi shop. (Phota 
by J. K. Copgrin) 
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wiped out. However, complete eradication depends upon an 
organized, regulated program with all hog growers co-operating. 

Serum and Virus or Simultaneous Method of Vaccination: 
In this method a dose of anti-hog cholera serum is given to the 
pig along with a dose of live virus. Hog cholera serum is obtained 
from the blood of hogs that are highly immune to hog cholera. 
Hog cholera virus is the cause of hog cholera and is obtained 
from the blood of hogs acutely ill with cholera. If virus were 
given to unvaccinated pigs without a dose of anti-hog cholera 
serum the pigs would develop hog cholera. 

The dose of anti-hog cholera serum that is to be given witli 
the virus is printed on the label of every bottle of anti-hog cholera 
serum that is sold. This is the minimum protective dose and 
usually more is given in vaccination or treatments. The mechan- 
ics of administering the serum and virus to pigs is easily mas- 
tered. 

The difficulty in vaccinating hogs is in being able to detect 
hogs that are not fit subjects for vaccination, in appreciating the 
dangers of the virus used in vaccination and in knowing how to 
handle the materials and instruments used in vaccination. Be- 
cause these and other points have not been properly appreciated 
by all persons vaccinating hogs, there is almost as much hog 
cholera now as there was 40 years ago when the serum and 



ijT. G»3. Inocuiotlnr Cholera. Note the way the pfjT* 

held. (Courtesy, USDA) 
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viros method of vaccination was announced by government veter- 
inarians. Due to the difficuities attendant to the vaccination of 
hogs and the disastrous results that may follow if not properly 
done, it is recommended that a veterinarian or another competent 
person be employed to vaccinate the animals. 

The time to vaccinate pigs with the double, simultaneous, 
or serum and virus method has been the subject of much debate 
among authorities. It is the general opinion, however, that pigs 
can be vaccinated very satisfactorily at six weeks of ap. At 
this time the pigs are small enough to make the vaccination 



Fig. 6-4. Making the Injection. This is one of the important steps in 
immunizing hogs against cholera. (Courtesy, USDA) 

economical, they do not suffer as much from the reaction that fol- 
lows vaccination as older hogs do and it is easier to handle small 
pigs. Since the virus is eliminated by vaccinated pigs following 
the use of serum and virus all unvaccinated pigs should be treated 
at the same time. Neighbors owning pigs should also be told 
when hogs on a given farm are to be vaccinated. 

Pigs that are vaccinated should be confined in a clean, dry 
pen with good fences. If they are muddy, straw or hay bedding 
that is dr>’ will help to clean them off. They should be kept up 
for 12 hours before treating. Following treatment the feed should 
be reduced for two weeks at the end of which time the pigs can 
be brought back gradually to full feed. 
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Serum and virus vaccination, even when properly done, will 
cause a lowering of a pig’s resistance. Any diseases that the 
pig may have been harboring but keeping under control with his 
normal resistance will usually break out and make the pig sick 
following this type of vaccination. The lowered resistance of the 
pig following vaccination makes it especially important to protect 
it against exposure to other diseases at this time. “Flare-ups” 
of other diseases following serum-virus treatment are often 
called “vaccination breaks” as they appear from 7-14 days follow- 
ing vaccination. 

The warnings listed above should not lessen confidence in 
serum and virus vaccination. The immunity produced against hog 
cholera by serum and virus vaccination is one of the strongest 
immunities known to medical science. The vast majority of hogs 
vaccinated by this method show no visible effects, suffer no 
secondary infections, and are solidly immune to cholera. 

Hog Cholera l^accines: Authorities are generally agreed that 
hog cholei*a cannot be eradicated from this country, as have 
many other highly infectious diseases, unless the use of hog 
cholera virus is eliminated. As a result, research workers have 
developed hog cholera vaccines. These products will protect hogs 
against cholera for at least six to eight months and are incapable 
of causing hog cholera. The two vaccines are knovm as crystal 
violet vaccine and Boynton’s Tissue Vaccine (BTV), or merely as 
tissue vaccine. They have several advantages and disadvantages 
which are listed below. 

Advantages 

1. The u.se of live virus is eliminated. 

2. There is no reaction period following vaccination. 

3. Post-vaccination flare-ups of other diseases ns the result 
of vaccination are eliminated. 

4. It is not neccssarj’ to reduce the feed of the pigs before 
or after vaccination. As a result they can be marketed 
sooner. 

5. The same size dose of \’accino is given to hogs of nil sizes, 
thus making vaccination cheaper for heavier hogs. 

C. Since there is no danger of cholera spreading to unvac- 
cinated bogs following vaccination it is not ncccssnrj' to 
vaccinate all of the pigs at one time. Any part of the 
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herd can be treated whenever they get old enough and 
the others left until they reach vaccination age. 

7 By the universal adoption of this method of vaccination 
and the elimination of the use of virus it should he pos- 
sible to eradicate hog cholera- 
Disadvantages 

1. The iramunity produced is not as long lasting as that 
produced by serum and vims, hence breeding stock must 
be revaccinated each year. 

2. Pigs should not be vaccinated until 10-12 weeks of age or 
two weeks after weaning. 

3. It takes two or three weeks for pigs to develop an im- 
munity following vaccination. 

4. Vaccines cannot be used safely if cholera is present in 
the neighborhood or if the pigs have been exposed to 
cholera. 

Semm Alone Treatment: In this method the anti-hog cholera 
serum is used without the virus. It will give immediate protec- 
tion against cholera for a period of 10 to 21 days. It is used 
largely for emergency treatments until more permanent meas- 
ures can be taken. 

“New” Safe Vaccine: Since 1951 there have been available 
commercially (licensed by TJSD.A) some “safe” vaccines for pre- 
venting cholera. They are called safe because the live vims does 
not give the vaccinated animal the cholera as in the old vims- 
semm method of treatment. Researchers discovered a way to 
first inject the vims into rabbits. This weakens the vims and 
thus may be called a safe vaccine. 

Authorities differ as to whether anti-hog cholera semm 
should be used along with the new vaccine. In fact, some com- 
panies making the vaccine recommend the use of the semm while 
others do not. On the other hand, some veterinarians use the 
serum whether or not the manufacturer recommends it. 

Some authorities believe that the widespread use of this 
new, safe vaccine will eliminate hog cholera. Others think that 
possibly over a longer period of time some unseen disadvantages 
of the vaccine may develop. Ensminger' sees the following ad- 
vantages of this method of vaccinating for hog cholera, based 
on field tests and research: 

*Ensmlne«r, M. E . H^ahandn/. Interstate, Danville. niinoU. 
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CONTKOLLING DISEASES 

1. Gives immunity without producing an active case of 
cholera in the animal or bringing the infection on the 

2. Gives early protection against cholera. If used with 
serum gives immediate protection. Takes about 7 days 
with the vaccine alone. (Some authorities suggest 3 

to 5 days.) . , i,- v, 

3. Lessens the hazard of secondary infections which fre- 
quently followed the old virus-serum method. 

4. Gives long-time immunity, perhaps lifetime, though not 
certain about this point. 


SWINE Enteritis 

Salmonella Infection: This disease is also known as “enter- 
itis," “necro,” or “necrotic enteritis.” It often appears simu - 
taneously with pneumonia and the two diseases are referred to 
as pneumonia-enteritis complex, swine plague, or hemorrhagic 

''”‘“000110 infection is caused by a bacteria '>!' 

Salmonella cholerasuis. It can appear as diseases 

difficult to distinguish from hog cholera and 
but more often it appears in a subacute or chiomc e“m 
monly known as necrotic enteritis Other ‘’’f ^ he 

agents combine witli tlie Salmonella germs to produce 

chronic form of the disease. outset 

In the chronic form the pigs have diarrhea at the outset 

and are rather sick, showing more or less the 

scribed under acute diseases. There is « ™P1'> "pi^s that 

the pigs get a “tiicked-up" appearance in 

survive the initial attack of the disease eat 

not put on ilesh. Their head, ears and legs „ 

to be known as “race-horse pigs." Pigs ■" ''"the owne" 

slow but regular rate that is very disheartening to rte^ovne^^ 

Obviously, these pigs are not profitable and si 

“tT,; ~"2: 

vaccinated with scrum and '‘™ ^ ^ ,s that have not 

po.sure to various diseases " P“W't"tase‘ of feeder pigs it is 
been properly disinfected, in me i ii,_f rnn have some 

best to know the source of the animals so that one can haa e som 

idea about the disease status of the pigs. 
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The pneumonia-enteritis group of diseases has a tendency 
to live over in the soil, especially in permanent hog lots and in 
lOTV, wet places. After the disease appears in a group of hogs in 
a certain field, the field should be cultivated and exposed to the 
sun before hogs are put on it again. 

Prevention: Hogs can be vaccinated against Salmonella 
infections and the pneumonia-enteritis group of diseases.^ Bac- 
terins are used for this purpose and are often given to pigs hy 
veterinarians at the same time they are vaccinated against 
cholera. One should remember that bacterins require a period 
of time to develop any immunity in animals ; therefore, no imme- 
diate protection is obtained from bacterins. 

Other TjTies of Enteritis: Enteritis is also caused by several 
other types of disease producing agents. These include: 

1. Vitamin deficiences. 

2. Very tiny disease producing agents called viruses. 

8. Little one-celled organisms called protozoa. 

4. Bacteria other than Salmonella cholerasxiis. 

5. Poisons — either metallic poisons, plant poisons, or other 
toxic materials. 

6. Enteritis as part of the symptoms of other diseases. 

In the initial period of most of the above listed types of 
enteritis the sjTtiptoms are verj' similar to Salmonella infection. 
Due to the complexity of the enteritis group of diseases and the 
urgency of starting proper treatment at once it is important to 
secure the services of a competent veterinarian to make a diag- 
nosis and administer the proper treatment. 

Pneumonia 

Pneumonia in hogs is most often caused by a bacteria called 
Pasiurclla suiseptica. This disease is also called hemorrhagic 
septicemia and swine plague by some farmers and veterinarians. 
This condition can appear by itself but is most often seen in 
conjunction with some other disease such as enteritis. 

Animals affected with acute pneumonia breathe rapidly with 
short breaths. In chronic pneumonias the pigs may develop a 
jerky tj'po of breathing called “thumps.” 

Hogs with pneumonia should be placed in drj* quarters pro- 
tected from the weather and encouraged to eat. Pneumonia 
usually appears as part of another disease. 
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Erysipelas 


This disease appears in acute, mild, and chronic forms. It is 
caused by a bacteria that lives for long periods in the soil. Hogs 
ill with acute erysipelas show many of the symptoms of an acute 
disease already described and often die in three days or less after 
becoming sick. 

Mild swine erysipelas is similar to the above but the hogs 
are not quite as sick and usually recover in two weeks. Skin 
lesions (sores) are common in this form and areas of skin on 
the back or sides get red, become dry, hard and raised and may 
come off, leaving a large raw area. The ears and tails of pigs 
are often involved in the mild form. The ears become w'rinkled 
and hard and often have scabs on them. The edges of the ears 
even slough off. Part, or all, of the tail may drop off. 

Hogs that recover from either the acute or mild types may 
develop chonic swine erysipelas. These pigs often have swelling 
of one or several joints of the legs. Others become very thin 
and although they eat well, do not gain. They resemble chronic 
enteritis pigs in this respect. 


Prevention: Due to the fact that the germ causing this dis- 
ease lives for long periods in the soil and is probably carried by 
apparently normal hogs it is often difficult to eradicate rom a 
farm. The fact that it can be carried by a sow to her litter makes 
ear marking of pigs important so sows that carry erjsipe as an 
other diseases can be identified and slaughtered. 

A method of vaccinating pigs against swine cp’sipelas using 

serum and a culture of live erysipelas germs has been developed 

for use on farms where the disease exists. This is simi ar ® 
double treatment of pigs for cholera. Animals 
method are usually immune for at least six m^ s- ^ ‘ 
states special permission must be obtained from t e a e 
inarian to use this method of vaccination. 

Hogs sick with erj'sipelas or exposed to it ' 

the “serum alone" treatment. This will protMt e . . . 

three weeks, hut at the end of this time the disca-sc is apt to 
recur. 

As this disease can infect people care should be taken in 
handling sick animals and carcasses. 
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Swine Brucellosis (Bang's Disease) 

This is principally a breeding disease of swine caused by a 
germ closely related to the germ causing Bang’s disease of caule. 
It is spread chiefly by an infected boar at breeding time. T e 
disease causes the following symptoms in affected animals : 

1. Birth of stillborn or weak pigs. 

2. Sterility (non-breeding) of sows. 

3. Swollen joints of the legs or infection of tbe backbone, 
causing varying degrees of paralysis of the hind legs. 

4. Abortion or birth of the pigs before they are fully de- 
veloped. 

5. Enlarged sex glands in the male, with possible sterility. 

Control: This disease can be eliminated by selling all the 
hogs and starting over with animals that are known to be free 
of the disease. If this is done the new stock should be put on 
clean ground and all hog bouses thoroughly disinfected. If this 
is not possible at least one crop should be cultivated on the 
ground before hogs are allowed on it. 

The disease can also be controlled or eliminated by a system 
of blood testing. A specific program of blood testing should be 
developed and carefully followed. Blood test every 6 months at 
start of breeding season. Any reactors should be marketed. A 
retest should be made in 30 to 90 days and again, all infected 
animals sold. Repeat this procedure until all hogs are free from 
the disease. Buy other animals only from herds following the 
same blood-testing program with all reactors eliminated. 

There are no drugs available that will cure a hog affected 
with Bang’s disease, nor is there any effective method of vac- 
cination. 

This disease can be contracted by people and is then known 
as undulant fever. Great care should be taken in handling matc- 
nal from sows at farrowing time, in slaughtering hogs from 
infected herds, or in castrating infected boars or pigs. 


Influenza 

ofTected by influenza verj’ much as are people. In 
together*^ is caused by a virus and a bacteria acting 

In ho^s, innuonia i. an acute, rapidly spreadinK disease that 
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affects the whole herd in two or three days. The animals are 
very sick and show symptoms described under acute diseases. 

Swine affected with inHuenza are sick five or six days and 
usually recover, unless complications set in. 

There is no effective vaccination available for treating swine 
against influenza. Affected animals should be given good general 
nursing care such as providing clean, dry bedding in a place pro- 
tected from the weather and plenty of fresh clean water and air. 

Vesicular Exanthema (VE) 

This is a virus disease that has caused tremendous damage 
in recent years. In 1953 more than 150,000 hogs were infected 
with VE. The major cause for the spread of the disease is 
through the feeding of raw garbage to hogs which are then mar- 



Fin. C-5. It is hoped that VE wfH Iw* onlv hisforj' in the hog buninr*,. 
It took Btronn. cooperative action to reduce this difcase. (Courtesy, Affn^ 
cuUurtil Iltirareh, USDA) 
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keted. The seriousness of the disease caused most states to pass 
laws regulating the feeding of garbage. Some growers have been 
convicted in court and have lost their right to raise hogs because 
they feed raw garbage— untreated or uncooked.^ 

Recommended practices for the VE control program, as 
reported by the XJSDA, are as follows : 

1. Quarantine infected and exposed hogs 

2. Prompt disposal of infected and exposed hogs 

3. Clean and disinfect infected premises 

4. Cook garbage to be fed to hogs 

5. Periodic inspection of feeding plants 

6. Control the movement of garbage-fed hogs 

7. Inspection of garbage-fed hogs at public stockyards 

8. Clean and disinfect vehicles and facilities used in the 
interstate movement of hogs. 

Tests for detecting VE have not been entirely satisfactory. 
This is due to the fact that it requires several days to obtain 
results of test. It is expected that a much more rapid method 
of testing for VE will be available within the near future. 


Summary 


All farmers who grow hogs will have the problem of disease 
control. The problem can be kept under control by the alert 
farmer "with an eye for his hogs.” 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. A program 
of disease control is the best answ'er. The key to the program is 
prevention. 


Sanitation, vaccination, and feeding (particularly green 
grazing) are important elements in preventing disease. 

Diagnosis of a disease is a job for the veterinarian. However, 
the successful hog grower must be able to detect the first sign of 
disease. If he waits until his hogs are sick it may be too late 
to call a doctor. The key things to watch for are feed and feces. 
If the hog goes off feed or if feces change then the animal may 
have some disease and should be isolated and watched carefully. 

Hog cholera is still a major disease. Ever>’ hog grower should 
tr> to p re^ ent cholera by a sound program of vaccination. How- 


mi 


consume by bis owti family. 


who feeds his own house- 
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ever, he should also know the first signs of the disease and act 
at once. There are several other diseases with similar symptoms, 
but the safe thing is to call a veterinarian at once if cholera is 
suspected. 


Problems and Activities 

1. What are the two types of hog diseases ? 

2. Explain the importance of prompt diagnosis of acute 
diseases. 

3. What are some of the symptoms of acute hog diseases? 

4. Make a list of the acute hog diseases. 

5. Explain the several methods of vaccinating hogs against 
cholera. 

6. What steps should be taken before pigs are vaccinated 
by serum and virus method? 

7. What are the advantages and disadvantages of hog 
cholera vaccines? 

8. What is Salmonella infection? How may it be prevented? 

9. How may swine be treated for pneumonia? 

10. How may swine erysipelas be prevented? 

11. What control measures should be used in combatting 
Bang’s disease in hogs? 

12. Can swine influenza be controlled by vaccination? 

13. What is VB disease of hogs? Does your state have any 
laws relative to this disease? 

14. Arrange for an experienced veterinarian to discuss con- 
trol of swine diseases with entire class. 



CHAPTER 7 


Controlling Infernal Parasites 

For many years farmers have recognized internal parasites 
of hogs as serious pests. In attempting to combat them, hog pro- 
ducers have applied many worthless remedies. They have often 
applied remedies not recognized by authorities in the TJ.S. . 
and the agricultural experiment stations. 

The purpose of this chapter is: (1) to give hog producers a 
sound basis of judgment as to the methods of combatting or con- 
trolling each of the more important internal parasites of hogs, 
and (2) to indicate in detail the practices that scientific investi- 
gation has found to be the most effective in controlling these 
pests. 

Before any one of these parasites can be intelligently com- 
batted, the hog grower should have a clear understanding of how 
each parasite develops and where it lives, stage by stage, from 
the egg to adult worm. When this life cycle, or “life history,’ as 
it is called by scientists, is definitely known, then and only then 
can plans be made to break the life cycle at some point that will 
destroy the growth and development of these parasites. There- 
fore, the life history of each of the more important of these 
parasites will be considered carefully in order to discover at what 
point in the life of each, the cycle may best be broken, and by 
what methods this may be accomplished. 


I. Life Cycles of Internal Parasites 

The Kidney Worm: The kidney worm is one of the most 
serious obstacles to profitable hog production in the South. Since 
parasites of this kind are found in the liver, kidney fat, kidney 
tissue proi«r, blood vessels, and other parts of the body outside 
the digestive system, they cannot be removed by any known 
medicinal treatment. Larvae of the kidney worm are prevalent 
on hog pastures in practically all the Southern states. 

Heavily tested hogs eliminate thousands of kidney-worm 
eggs ai y with the urine. The microscopic eggs develop on pas- 
tures. in hog lots, in hams, near fences, along the sides of build- 



Fig. 7-1. Good hogs in an area lacking drainage. Worms and other 
parasites get started easily. Sanitation is difficult. 

ings, in fact, in any location which affords moisture and shade. 
During the warm months, the eggs hatch in about 24 houra after 
they have been deposited on the ground with the urine. During 
the early spring and late fall months, the period require or 
hatching may be prolonged to two or more days. Freezing em 
peratures destroy life in kidney-worm eggs in about 24 hours. 
The summer months and the warm spring and fail months are, 
therefore, most favorable to the propagation of kidney worms, 
and during these periods the larvae which emerges from t e 
eggs develop to the infective stage in from 4 to 6 days a ter 
hatching. „ . .. 

Hogs become infested with kidney worms by swallowing the 
infective larvae with forage or dry feed that has become con- 
taminated with them, and by rooting and hunting for feed m 
litter which is allowed to accumulate on pastures and in lots. 
Kidney-worm larvae can enter the bodies of hogs through the 
skin also, especially when it has been broken by rubbing or 
scratching or has been injured by ffe.as, lice, mange 
ticks, or in some other way. Regardless of the way m which the 
larvae enters the body, they get into the blood and are carried 
to the liver, lungs, and other organs. The liver is theirpreferrcd 
location during the early stages of their life in swine The worms 
make their way to the surface of the liver and thus get into 
tho abdominal cavity. . 

At this stage the worms are from about one-third to one- 
half grown. Their wandering in the body cawty brings them to 
vainous other parts of the body including the lorn mu.se c , 
which they frequently become embedded. Those worm.s which 
pet into the kidney fat, however, are the ones that proclucc t 
epps that are eliminated with the urine. In the 'k ne> 
the worms hollow out tunnels which lead 
slender tubes connectinp the kidnoy.s with the bladder. > 
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also puncture the ureters, thus providing an avenue for the 
escape of the eggs to the bladder. Some of the kidney worms 
bore into the kidneys, and this procedure also afforts an outlet 
for the eggs to the bladder. When an infested hog urinates, it 
discharges the kidney-worm eggs which have accumulated there. 



Fig. 7-2. Kidney Worms. They cannot be removed from a hog by any 
known medicine. The only way to control them is by prevention. (Courtesy, 
USDA) 

The time required for kidney worms to develop to egg-laying 
maturity in swine is about 6 months. 

This life history suggests how the life cycle of kidney worms 
may be broken and these worms controlled; “Keep pigs away 
from old hog pastures, hog lots, or any damp shady places where 
infested hogs have urinated.” This is practical sanitation. There 
is no known treatment for kidney worms. 

The Lung^vo^m: Lungworms are among the most injurious 
parasites occurring in hogs and they have a peculiar life history. 

Lung^worms are whitish, threadlike roundworms, from 
about V 2 inch to 2 inches in length, and from about l-25th to 
about l-12th of an inch in Avidth. These parasites occur occasion- 
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ally in the windpipe but usually in ° 

as the primary bronchi ; in the ramifications o laioim 

and in the finer terminal branches of these ’ ^nt 

as the bronchioles. In these locations '“S'™™" f" f ‘“Ses 
in numbers sufficient to plug the smaller bronc accumu- 

and interfere with normal breathing. When “S' u-nnchioles 
late in large numbers, usually in the finer bronchi and 
along the lower borders of the lungs, they produce a localised 

""“ough older pigs can and usually -J; 

of this sort without much evident discomfort, young Pigs > 
be seriously affected by lungivorm infestation and m y 

"■“io,. 1. * 7t 

especially in the early stages. This i induced by the 

delicate lining of the windpipe ^eir sLse- 

arrival of the wandering worms in the lungs ana ineir 

’ns'sfwX....: w «- 

infested with lungivorms discharge inci period of in- 
eggs with their droppings, especially ^ 

festation when the reproductive capa<ii jes of the 
high. The eggs can be ^^en “ly ;vith the aid of a 

whip-like projections) tha P moved upward in the 

windpipe and J'Su^.'TnThis way they reach the 

lungs by the „„<! arc then swallowed. The hard 

back of the mouth (ph . ) Puids as the eggs move 

thfstomach and intestine. They are finally expelled from 
the intestine with the f«es.^^ 

Each moving within the shell rather 

contains a Inn-n ^ ^ rupture the shell, ns happens 

sluRBishly. The Ino^cmcnu 
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in the case of thin-shelled eggs of other parasitic roundworms. 
The hatching of the lungworm eggs and the further develop- 
ment of the parasite take place in the bodies of earthworms, or 
angleworms, which swallow the feces containing these eggs. 

Eartinvorms Eat Lungworm Eggs: Earthw'orms usually 
abound in hog lots and in permanent pastures in which manure 
accumulates. They feed and thrive in the dung of all kinds of 
animals and swallow lungworm eggs which are present in swine 
feces infested with these eggs. Investigators of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and others have found that earth- 



'^■3' Uarthworms or “Fish Bait,” They eat lungworm eggs, 
infested with lungworms from eating earthworms. (Courtesy, 


worms collected in old hog lots and on permanent ill-kept pas- 
tures showed a high rate of infestation with lungtvorm larvae in 
various stages of development. More than 2,000 larvae have been 
obtained from a single earthworm collected in a hog lot in one 
of the southern states. The lan-'ae are present in the blood 
system and in the wall of the upper portion of the gut of earth- 
\\onns. he> remain alive in earthworms for months and are 
found m them at all seasons of the year. 

Hogs Become Infested by Eating Earthworms: Hogs can 
^ome infested with lungworms at any time, provided they 
nave access to infested earthworms. Because of their rooting 
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habits, pigs bring earthworms to the surface. As 's well 
pigs eat earthworms, which constitute appaiently, ^ jho ce 

mmsel in their diet. The swallowing of w ith 

fested earthworm is likely to produce a marked infestation 

present in earthworms are lib-ted 

in the pig’s stomach 

wall, move along with 



the lymph stream 

lungs. Here they ■<=“' „ ‘nto the ramifying branche.s of 
spaces of the lungs, an 

the air-tube system of the lun(3. ''"c ^ 

Uevelop to -“^”r;r‘"the1gls'.luring the f.r.st g to 

lungworms produce . 

months of the ^ no wav of removing lungivomw 

Investigators I foregoing study of the 

by medical treatm hmvcvcr. suggests the way to break 

hnbits of 
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the lite cycle: “Keep pigs out of places where they can get 
earthworms or ‘fish bait’ to eat!” This is only common sense, but 
it comprises practical sanitation. Lungworms cannot be re- 
moved from hogs by drugs. 

The Roundworm or Ascarid; The common roundworm is 
one of the most injurious of the various kinds of parasites that 
infest pigs. It causes digestive troubles, retards growth an 
development, and in other ways interferes with the well-being 
of pigs, especially the younger animals. While still of microscopic 
size, the worm travels in the blood stream from the intestine to 
the lungs and then back to the intestine by way of the windpipe 
and esophagus. This circuitous journey requires about 10 days 
for its completion, after which the young worm settles do^vn 
in the small intestine and grows to maturity in about 2V^ months. 

If many of the young worms take this trip at the same time, 
as often happens, the injury that results is liable to be serious. 
The pig often shows symptoms commonly known as thumpSi 
and may die of pneumonia. Probably most of the cases of thumps 
in little pigs are caused by worm infection. Pigs that survive a 
severe invasion of the lungs by the young worms frequently do 
not recover fully and fail to grow and develop at a normal rate. 
Bacterial complications, often with pus formation, sometimes 
follow the invasion of the lungs by the young worms, and these 
infections share the responsibility for the stunted growth of pigs. 

Investigations and experiments have shown that young pigs 
are most susceptible to infection and suffer most seriously from 
the infection during the first few weeks of life. As they grow 
older they become more resistant, have fewer worms, and suffer 
less from both the young worms in the lungs and the older ones 
in the intestine. Therefore, little pi^ require special protection. 

Pigs become infected by swallowing the eggs of the parasite. 
These w’orm eggs are of microscopic size and are found in the 
manure of infested hogs or on and in the soil of places that 
have been occupied by infested ho^ and hence contaminated by 
their droppings. It has been estimated that one full-grown female 
worm in the intestine of a hog may produce as many as 27,000,- 
000 eggs. At the time they are passed out of the body of the hog 
in the droppings the eggs are not infective. But in a few weeks 
or months, depending on the weather and various other con- 
ditions, the egg develops to a stage at which it contains a tiny 
worm, and it is then ready to infect the pig which swallows it. 
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The eggs are very resistant to cold weather and drought, 
they are not killed by most chemical disinfectants, and are very 
long-lived. Some may live as long as five years. Not all adult hogs 
harbor intestinal worms, even though exposed to infested soi , 
commonly, however, the parasites may be found m one out o 
three hogs of breeding age. 

From the foregoing it is evident that t''® “il ®f places oc- 
cupied by hogs is likely to be heavily laden with the ^ ’ 

testinal worms, and it is readily understood, in view of their 
food habits, how pigs kept in such 
with large numbers of the worms. Worm-infested 
pecially dangerous for young pigs. It is largely “ ^ 

roundworm infestations that so many young pigs nn ‘ 

to grow properly when reared under ordinary 
management. All of these facts about common rouudvorm 
suggest practical sanitation as the method of control . Keep pig 
out of worm-infested areas.” 

Treatment for Roundworms: Prevention and 
preferred to treatment for worms. The careless use of l and 
other “worm remedies” is not ^ 

a safe and simple way to get rid of about 
if done properly. The recommendations given here aie . 
information from the North Carolina State o egc. 

Hogs of any age may be wormed with this 
the best time is about two weeks after .f X^’wcTn- 

rccommend worming before w'eaning and ag. ‘ „ -g. 

ing if infestation is bad. Sows in the latter part of gestation pe 
riod should not be wormed. 

Sodium Fluoride is the drug to use. The 
nical grade, obtained from a veterinarian or It is 

be used. It comes in powdered form '^""^fjtakcn 

usually colored pink, blue or green so that it w il 
for flour or other food. , 1 1 i „ 

The essential steps in the treatment, which should 
lowed carefully, are as follows: , 

1. Reduce the daily feed of hogs to be treated the da> 

fore treatment. Do not starve the pigs. „ fluor- 

2. M.ake a mixture by mixing 1 this 

ide with ioo pounds of dry- feed. On a smaficr scale « ^ 
will be 1 level teaspoonful of sodium fiuondc 
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pound of dry ground feed. In calculating amounts needed 
a good guide is that a 25-pound pig will eat about a 
pound of the feed mixture. 

3. Give the amount of feed and sodium fluoride mixture 
that the pigs will eat in one day. At the end of the daj 
carefully remove any uneaten feed and replace with 
regular feed. 

4. Self-feed the mixture DRY only! Never 05 o slop. 

5. Keep chickens or any other animals away from the feed 
mixture. 

6. Provide plentj' of clean drinking water for the pigs. 

7. Do not treat sick pigs. 

Plenty of trough space is needed. If a large number of hogs 
are to be treated, it is more satisfactory to divide them into lots 
of about the same size with not more than 20 pigs in each lot. 

Other Treatments for Worms: Some new chemicals, called 
piperazine compounds, for treating wormy pigs were made avail- 
able in 1956. Early tests indicate that they may be used in wet 
feed as well as dry* feed. Not enough tests of these new com- 
pounds have been made by researchers to make a recommenda- 
tion. Since these new drugs are being advertised in farm maga- 
zines, the hog grower should check with his veterinarian, vo-ag 
teacher or county agent before using them. 

Thomy-Headed Wormi’ Thomy-headed worms are milk 
wMte to bluish in color and cylindrical in shape, the largest 
being about the size of a lead pencil. The head is provided with a 
spiny proboscis (snout) by means of which the worm becomes 
firmly embedded in the w’all of the gut. The attachment of the 
worm is so firm that it requires some effort to detach one from 
its hold. 

The adult female worms produce numerous eggs which pass 
out w’ith the manure. Hay beetle larvae or June bugs, commonly 
known as white grubs,” eat the eggs along w’ith swine manure 
or wi^ soil contaminated with the manure of infested swine. The 
egp hatch in the bodies of the grubs and develop to a stage that 
IS infective to sivine. Pigs obtain and swallow the grubs by root- 
w^ich they occur. The young worms escape from 
^ ® grubs as a result of the process of digestion 

■U^.DA. Fame,'. Bui. 1787: Purusite, ot Swme.” 
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in the pig’s stomach or intestine or both, settle doivn in the in- 
testine, and develop there to egg-laymg „ 

No special symptoms have 

with thorny-headed worms g^t^to the intestinal 

cidedly injurious. At the ^ is visible on the outer coat 

wall a swelling or nodule appears , . . , ^eep that the 

of the intestinal wall. Sometimes the inflammation 

intestine is perforated, which P® condition is 

of the delicate lining of the abdominal ™ Tresrworms 

fraught with serious and often fatal is 

contribute also their share to the i^ ex- 

nearly always associated with parasi i . p]ceady noted. 

ceptional cases, may t^^r^gg sts of 

The life cycle of the thorny-headed worm suggests 
breaking the life cycle by keeping pigs from feedi g 
they can obtain June-bug larvae. 


II. Controlling Internal Parasites 

When a careful examination j.® 5’'‘;t''Ippcarrftat 

each of the internal parasites m e . ^ for con- 

practical sanitation can is* quite true, however, that 

trolling each of these parasites. Q Tj'ivnsitc is differ- 

the specifle method of conUoUn irK'the common roundworm 

ent from that of separately, the sanitary 

and the lungworm could be dea because 

control tncthods with the one w^ 

hogs become infested „,ust be controlled at 

facts are that both are roundworm eggs, 

the same time; pigs must P . bidney-worm infesta- 

and also from eating “fish either of these two, 

tion comes about m a „ro ever-present and any 

but sources of kidney-worm^^ 

practical method of f e time, 

deal with alt of *cTn rpractical method of 

The problem i'’™ . comb.at all of these parasites 

parasite control he ‘Jf' ■ „ js: ■’Yes, such a system has I»en 

nt the same time .' i nt 

dcMsed. He Controlled Economic.ally; Evidence 

of .su'cbrontrol"l presented in the following table: 
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Table 8. Effects of Various Decrees of Control on Infestation. 


Kind of Control 

Hoga 

Average Per Cent Jnfeataticfn 

Livers 

Kidneys 

No control 

28 

97 

32 

Poor set-ups 

291 

C8 

23 

Good set-ups 

125 

15 

4 


U.S.D.A. 

Fig. 7-6. 


These data show that with no parasite control 97 of the 
livers were condemned ; with poor control 68% of the livers were 
condemned, but with good control measures in effect only 15% 
of the livers were condemned. 

From records on sanitary swine production in South Geor- 
gia 31 lots of hogs coming into the packing plant from 29 farms 
in Colquitt County cleared inspection as 100% free from internal 
parasites. 

It has been sho^m that hogs produced under methods of 
parasite control on the farm make larger net returns to the 
producer than worm-infested hogs. The data in the following 
table were taken from records of a Georgia packing plant. 


Table 9. Effect of Parasite Control on Net Returns. 


No. Hogs 

Number 

litters 

Average 
pigs per 
litter 

Per cent free 
from parasites 

Net return 
per litter 

Difference in 
net return 
per litter 

105 

14 

7.5 

62% 

?44.70 


172 

23 

7.5 

95% 

$55.85 

$11.15 


Pig. 7-6. 


It might he well also to consider the fact that Southern 
packers are recognising the importance of parasite control in 
pork production, and they are giving premiums above the market 

n,red Ha® P!»asites. tVhen a premium is pro- 

cured, It adds to the net returns of the farmer. 

Control by Sanitation: The primary reason that 
out of 11? ^ solved in raising hogs grows 

f the fact that hogs, as well as other farm animals, soil 
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their own table. Since this is true any system of hog production 
which (1) reduces the concentration of feces and urine on the 
soil, (2) aids in the destruction of parasite eggs and larvae de- 
posited with the excreta, and (3) discourages the accumulation 
of earthwonns and May beetle larvae, will reduce the chances 
of parasite infection among the hogs occupying the area. 

It is fortunate that investigators have proved that a single 
system of control can be set up which will make the completion 
of the life cycles of all of the damaging internal parasites of hogs 
more difficult and in many cases impossible, thus greatly reduc- 
ing infection in hogs raised under this system. 

The method which has been found effective in controlling 
the internal parasites as suggested in a Georgia publication, con- 
sists of the following procedures: 

1. Select for a farrowing lot a well-drained area that has 
not been used for several years for raising pigs; but one 
that is suitable for growing a grazing crop. The selected 
area should be not less than one-third acre for each sow 
and Utter. If the land is poor, not less than one-half acre 
per sow and litter should be provided. 

2. Cultivate and plant this area to a suitable grazing crop 
such as oats or cattail millet for green grazing during 
the suckling period. 

3. Clean and disinfect farrowing houses immediately before 
farrowing. 

4. Wash sows thoroughly before putting them in farrowing 

houses. . , ij* 

5. Provide plenty of clean straw or other suitable bedding 

for sows. 

G. Remove all manure daily from farrowing houses. 

7. Remove soiled litter at least once a week, prefera y 


more often. ... f 

Keep all hogs off the area used for farrow^g 

during the ten week *>uokling period in the - 

the ton week suckling period in the fa . 
months periods between the two litters are 
keep the hog lots free of parasite 

Those measures if faithfully carric , ... 

the young pigs from becoming heavily in . „q,v 3 . 

ternal parasites during the lime they arc \ 
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9. After the pigs are -weaned they can be further protected 
by keeping them on temporary pastures of ample size 
especially prepared for them, or on cultivated fields. T ey 
should be kept away from all older hogs and from all 
other swine except pigs from other litters of about the 
same age which have been raised according to the above 
method. 

10. It is very important that the areas on which pigs are de- 
veloped from weaning to marketing be free of hogs for 
part of the year. This can usually be accomplished by 
planting crops on the area either to be grazed or hogged- 
off by the pigs or field crops to be harvested. 

This system will prevent continuous reinfestation of the soil 
with eggs and larvae of harmful parasites, reduce the number of 
intermediate hosts of swine parasites (such as earthworm and 
May beetle larvae), and cause a large part of the residual in- 
festations in the soil to die out during the period the area is not 
occupied by swine. 


Summary 

Worms and other internal parasites cause great losses in 
the hog business. In addition to the deaths caused by parasites, 
they cause hogs to be less thrifty, thereby reducing efficient 
gains. 

To control and combat internal parasites, it is necessary to 
understand their life cycle. Control and preventive measures are 
of no value unless done at the proper stage of the life cycle. 

Prevention is the best way to control some internal para- 
sites. A sound program of sanitation is the key to parasite con- 
trol. 

Green grazing is an important phase of parasite prevention 
as well as good feeding practice. 

Many methods are used in trying to control roundworms. 
Sodium fluoride is better to use than most of the home remedies 
or expensive commerical compounds. Before using any of the 
newer drugs now on the market, a check should be made with 
the State Agricultural College. 

To be successful a hog grower must develop a year-round 
program for the control of internal parasites. Sanitation and pre- 
vention are two essentials in this program. 
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Problems and Activities 
What is meant by internal parasites of hogs ? 

Why is it necessary to know the life cycle o a parasi e 

before you know how to control at? . , , 

What is the relationship between pwasite con ro ant 
green grazing on tempoi-ary pastures . ^ 

What do earthworms have to do with parasi es i - • 
Write the Animal Husbandry Department at your State 
IScutral College for the latest recommendation on 
controlling worms in hogs. 

Work out a specific plan for controlling in ei ‘ ^ 

sites in hogs on your farm. List preventive and remedml 


measures. 



CHAPTER 8 


Controlling External Parasites 

External parasites cause considerable losses to bog pro- 
ducers, although the losses are not as direct nor as great as 
with diseases and internal parasites. For the most part the ex- 
ternal parasites tend to lower the vitality of hogs — ^thus causing 
them to be less thrifty and more susceptible to disease. This is 
especially true of lice and mites. 

In recent years screwworms have become a rather serious 
pest. Many hogs die as a result of screw-worm infestation. 

It should be emphasized again that prevention is the most 
practical approach to controlling external and internal parasites. 
As pointed out in Chapters 6 and 7, the key to prevention is 
sanitation. 

The hog grower can easily learn to detect the presence of 
external parasites. On the other hand, there is frequently noth- 
ing done about these parasites because their damage to the hogs 
is not readily noticed. Even the early damage from screwworms 
may be overlooked. 

The efficient hog grower will keep watch for the appearance 
of these external parasites. With new chemicals available preven- 
tion and control are made relatively easy. However, a planned 
program of control, including regular spraying of animals and 
premises, is needed for most effective results. 

I. Controlling Lice 

Life Hislorj': Hog lice are prevalent throughout the countrj’ 
and are found on most farms in the South where hogs are raised. 
Hogs rarely die from infestation of lice, but when heavily in- 
fested their vitality is lowered, which makes them more suscep- 
tible to diseases. 

The hog louse is a suckling insect that feeds on both the 
blood and lymph of the animal. The full grown female louse at- 
tains a maximum length of about one-fourth of an inch; the male 
is somewhat smaller. 
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The entire life cycle is spent on the body of the hog. The 
eggs (nits) are deposited and cemented to the hair close to the 
skin. The favored locations of the nits are about the neck, lower 
sides, flanks and shoulders. The eggs hatch in from 12 to 
days. (This period of incubation gives a clue to the frequency or 
treatments.) The young lice migrate to the tender skinned por- 
tions of the body. In colder weather the interior of the ears are 
favored locations for young lice. The female begins egg aying 
when 12 to 14 days old. and lives for a period of about seven 
weeks. 

Control: Many methods of controlling lice on hogs have been 
found to be easily and economically applied. Some years ago e 
use of dipping vats and concrete wallows for treating large 
bers of hogs was common practice in the South. Now, 
with some of the newer chemicals is more economica , sani 
and effective. 

Crankcase Oil; One of the old. simple ways 
lice and still used on many farms in the South old ‘ ‘ 

oil drained from the car or tractor. Addition of * „ 

for thinning makes it possible to use as a spray on . 

ever, it is more commonly put on the hogs with a s 
or old broom if the hogs are easily handled. Some 
ivrap an oily sack around the hogs’ favorite scru i 
and keep it soaked in oil. The hog must be covere go 
daily back of the ears and under the legs. _„,..pr 

Many progressive hog growers are using ° control 
chemicals (described later) for controlling lice which 
mange. Oil does not control mange. Neither does e 
eggs of the lice. Oil may also cause discomfort, ev on 
hog if used in hot sunny weather. It is not satisfac i 
cold weather. , , 

DDT: The proper use of DDT will pve 
lice. It can be used as a powder for dusting on c 

Dircciiorts on the package of DDT should be checked 
followed carcfnlly. . «.itL 

Perhaps the most common practice is ^P***^^ ^ wettabic 
per cent mixture of DDT. This takes one pound of DU,r 
I^I^T powder in 4 gallons of water. . . . 

Other Chemicals: There are several other ^.jn 

^'ill give very effective control of lice on hogs. 
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also control mange they are discussed under that subject later 
in this chapter. .. 

The adoption of such a “double-control" program for Jice 
and mange will make it unnecessary to use the oil or DDT for 
separate treatment for lice. 

II. Controlling Mange 

Mange is a contagious disease of the skin. In some sections 
of the South it gives a great deal of difficulty, although it does 
not usually kill the hogs affected. It greatly reduces their growth 
and thriftiness. 

The parasite causing the mange is what the hog grower 
must control. It is a very small mite, hardly visible to tlie eyo. 
These mites burrow in the skin causing severe itching. This 
causes the hog to rub very hard against post, fence or any object 
to help relieve the itching. The mange usually starts around the 
eyes and ears, or underneath the body where the skin is tender. 

Use of Chemicals: Several relatively new chemicals are being 
used effectively in the South to control hog mange. Perhaps the 
most commonly used are Benzene Hexachlorlde (BHC) and 
Lindane. Reports show that others are being used in some areas 
of the South. 

Recommendations as to the exact mixtures to use for spray- 
ing hogs with the chemicals differ in some of the states in the 
South. Therefore, the hog grower should check w’ith the Animal 
Husbandry Department of his State Agricultural College for 
exact recommendations. The local veterinarian, vo-ag teacher or 
county agent should have this information. 

The following are chemicals being used in the South to con- 
trol hog mange: 

Benzene Hcxachloridc (BHC) 

Lindane 

Chloradanc 

Toxaphcnc 

Botenonc 

Recommendations for using these chemicals for controlling 
mange may contain precautions of concern to the hog grower. 
®^niple, one recommendation includes this statement; 

Do not use BHC within 30 days of marketing hogs,” 

All such recommendations should be checked and followed 
carefully. 
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III. Controlling Screwworms 

Life History: The screwworm larvae hatch from eggs laid 
by a fly about the size of the common house fly. These “screw- 
worm” flies are bluish-gi-een blowflies with three dark stripes 
along the back between the wing, and with a yellowis -re ace. 

The yellowish eggs are laid in irregular masses on the edges 
of wounds or blood spots. The eggs hatch in 8 to 12 ' 

small maggots which promptly penetrate t e woun , < 

bleeding and pain. The maggots rapidly destroy e iss 
enlarge the wound, thus attracting more flies. Finally 
organs are exposed or the poisons from the ex ensive 
are absorbed and the animal dies. 
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There are bvo species of screwworm flies which can be 
distinguished only by a microscopic examination. One of these 
is a parasite that primarily attacks warm-blooded animals and i 
is usually the first to attack. The other species usually invades 
the wounds a little later, but the two may be present in the same 
wound. The maggots of certain other blowflies may also be 
found in wounds. These various blowflies breed in carcasses of 
dead birds and animals. The number of flies produced depends, 
of course, upon the size of the carcass. It has been estimated that 
the carcass of a horse, cow or large animal will breed about a 
million flies. 



, Pis Infested wth ScreTrworms. Note the hole in the pis’® 

leg with the live maesots in it- (Courtesy, USDA) 

Scrcwn-orras will attack any warm-blooded animal. Sheep, 
cattle, hogs, goats, horses, mules, and dogs are infested in about 
the order named. Deer and other wild animals are frequently in- 
fested and people are also attacked. Exposed wounds in men may 
bo inyadwl and the maggots are occasionally found in the nose, 
the flies being attracted by catarrhal conditions. 

The place of attack in hogs is dependent upon the location 
and t>pc of injurj* which attracts the flies. Any part of the ani- 
mal may bo infested. Newly bom animals arc often infested in 
the navel and not infrequently in the mouth around the teeth, 
rewworm infestations often start from various injuries such 
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as scratches from brush, projecting corners or nails. Hogs are 
frequently infested around their ears and heads in injuries ftom 
fighting or from dog bites. The attack of other insects such as 
horse flies, horn flies, and especially ticks give rise to many 
screwworm cases. A large percentage of animals mal e or 
castrated while screwworm flies are active become mfes e . 

As a matter of fact, any injury or the presence of a scab or 
blood spot on the skin may give rise to screwworm a ac 


Preventive Measures: With the life history o e 
worm in mind, several means of lessening the danger o in 
tion of scre^vworm on the individual farm and in t e comm 
may be followed. 

1. Since the blowflies causing the 

worms develop in dead animals, it is essential tha a ‘ . 

about the farm and road-side be promptly destroye , pre 
by burning. . , 

A large carcass can be burned by digging a ^ 
the animal about 18 inches deep, and filling it wi ' . 

turn the carcass onto the wood and make the fire. Q 
cord of wood will burn a large carcass, . 

2. Do not castrate pigs during L most of 

season extends from about May 1st to Novem 

the South. . , „ riih- 

3. Control other externa! parasites to keep hoE 
bing which develops sore spots through * ® ® j 
caused by rubbing due to lice or mites, shoul e 

Treating Scremvorm Cases: Each cas® °^o™re"for treat- 
festation should he brought into a limited ene 
ment, observation, and to aid in careful han mg. jr.-tcd 

The presence of screwworras in a wound ^ “sick" 

by a discharge of blood. The infested anima o wound. 

Appearance and may be seen trying to scraten vcllowish 

Badly infested animals tend to leave the herA iUe J 
egg masses of the flies are easily seen. ’;L\vound is 

easily detected, especially in a large wound, 
observed closely their movement will be no . testing, 

After many years of careful d"that Formula 

^he D. S. Department of Agriculture has ^ against in- 

MS 02 (commonly called Sme.ur 62) protects wounds ag. 
f^^tion as well as killing the scrc\nvorm lar\ac. 
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A more recent recommendation in some areas is EQ 335 
Screworm Remedy. A hog grower should check with the loca 
veterinarian, vo-ag teacher, or county agent for the latest recom- 
mendations. One should not try to mix a “home remedv or 
screwworms. 


Summary 

External parasites are pests — to the hog and to the hog busi- 
ness. Losses due to external parasites are not as great as those 
due to disease and parasites- However, these pests cause pigs to 
be unthrifty and more susceptible to diseases. 

Lice and other external parasites are easy to detect — if the 
hog grower trains himself to watch for them. 

Prevention is easier, cheaper, and better than the remedy 
for external parasites on the hogs. 

DDT and some of the other newer chemicals are very satis- 
factory in controlling external parasites. They should be used 
carefully and as directed on the package. 

In using some chemicals, such as Benzene Hexachloride 
(BHC), special precautions may need to be taken. Some states 
have strong recommendations about these. State Agricultural 
College recommendations should be checked. 

Screwworms have caused considerable damage to hogs in 
the South. The grower should leam to detect the appearance of 
this difficulty and act at once. Summer is the most favorable 
period for scre^^'^vorms, 

PROBI.EMS AND ACTIVITIES 

1. In what ways do external parasites of hogs cause eco- 
nomic losses? 

2. In what way.s do the life histories of hog lice, mites, and 
scrc\\'\vorms suggest methods of control? 

3. \\ rile the Animal Husbandry* Department at your State 
Agricultural College for latest recommendations on con- 
trolling lice, miles, and sc^e^\*^vo^ms. 

4. Make a specific plan for controlling these external para- 
sites on hogs on your farm. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Feeding Hogs for Market or Slaughter 

Pork makes up the bulk of the meat eaten by the people of 
the South. Some of the pork produced in the South is served as 
ham and bacon and in other forms on the tables of people m other 
sections of the nation. The quality of ‘ JV 

large extent on the system of feeding and the feed consumed y 
the hogs. 

Feeding hogs for market or slaughter is a 
job in hog farming. The cost of the feed and the length of time 
it takes to produce hogs that are ready for market or slaughter 
determine to a great extent just how profitable the enterprise 
will be. , 

This chapter deals ivith the problem of feeding ho^ for 

market or slaughter. It includes the feeding einucrhtered 

time the pigs are a few weeks old until marketed f 
In this chapter factual material— analyzed and . 

presented that will give individual farmers a basis for developmg 

adequate feeding programs on their respec 1 . j' 

of the section of the South in which they are • 

The following are the more j" 

use in feeding; and (4) rate of gain esir 

I. Concentrates to Feed 

oro crpncrallv classified ns concentrates and 
Feeds for ‘ f „ high in digestible nutrients and 
roughages. Concentrates * roducts of milling, tankage, 

relatively low in fibc . • ■ classified a-s 

peanut meal, cottonseed . j. supJ, fppds arc 

concenlr.atc3. Grassc.s. ha>, green 

roughages. .vstcm.s of providing conccntralc.s for 

There are severa or hand-feti to hogs in 

hogs. They may he c ciuros; they may be hogged-ofT by 
dr>' lots or on permanent 
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Fig. 9-1. A Self- 
Feeder. This self-feed- 
er shows grain, protein 
supplement, and miner- 
al mixture. (Courtesy, 
Extension Service, 
USDAl 


the pigs in the field ; or some of them may be hogged-off in the 
field while others are supplied in self-feeders as a supplement. 

In either case the best kind and amount of concentrates to 
feed should be determined and provided for the hogs. 

1. Carbohydrates to Feed 

Value of Com as a Feed for Growing Pigs: Com has long 
been recognized as the basic carbohydrate feed for hogs. It is 
high in starch and low in protein and other ingredients. Com 
should comprise the major portion of the ration for hogs. Since 
it is low in protein, mineral, and vitamins, com should not be fed 
alone, but should be supplemented with other feeds. 

Reports from many experiment stations in the South show 
that corn fed alone is not profitable. But when balanced w’ith pro- 
tein and minerals it ranks at the top as a feed for hogs. Many 
vo-ag departments have clearly demonstrated that feeding com 
alone will not do the job. 

Hog growers, who want to produce pork economically and 
efficiently, .should not consider feeding com alone to his hogs. 

Yellow com contains more Vitamin A than white com. 
When other factors are equal, it should be fed to hogs. It is 
especially needed by pigs that are not receiving other feed con- 
taining adequate vitamins. 
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Shorts in the Ration for Pigs: Wheat shorts when added 
to the ration to replace part of the com as a “ ’ 
slightly increases the daily gain. But since wheat shorte “sua J 
cost more than com, net returns from feeding it are less t 
when com is fed. Shorts may be fed profitably to small pigs 
give them a thrifty start. , , 

Too many fanners in the South have in the past dcpen e 
upon “shorts” to do the complete feeding job. This feed a one 
does not give hogs a balanced ration. 

Value of Oats as a Grain for Hogs: Slany experiments on 
the value of oats as a grain for pigs have been made. The Illinois 
Experiment Station has run tests with mature oats in swine 
feeding on more than a thousand pigs. The results are summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. For growing and fattening pigs, one-third of the gram 
ration may consist of oats without reducing the rate 
of gain. 

2. Only when oats are as cheap per pound as com will n 
ration of oats in any proportion produce as cheap gam 
as one in which the grain content is all com. 

3. Whole oats are not as profitable for pigs as ground oats. 

4. Ground oats when mixed with com as 1 part oats to 8 
parts com by weight has proved to be the most profitable 
proportion of oats and com. 

Other experiments support the above results. 


Tests at the Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station show 
that mature oats when hogged^off are very satisfactory if sup- 
plemented with com, protevsv supplement, and mmerals. A.t the 
time of year when mature oats are available in the field, com is 
usually scarce. When oats are hogged-off the expense of harvest- 
ing and threshing is eliminated, thereby making oats a profitable 
feed for hogging-off. At this station from 275 to 325 pounds of 
pork per acre are produced by oats that are hogged-off. 

Other Grains for Hogs: Barley and Grain Sorghum are two 
other grains used in some areas as substitutes or as supplements 
to com. On some farms these grains can be g^wn more easily 
than com. 


Relative Price of Grain: Since the feeding value and weight 
of grains vary, it is not always easy to determine the best buy 
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in grain for feeding hogs. For example, considering the weight 
and feeding value, oats are worth only about one-half as much as 
com. That is, if com is selling at $1.00 per bushel, then oats 
would be worth 48 cents per bushel for feeding hogs. 

The relative prices of com and some other grains are shown 
in Table 10. 


Table 10. Relative Price of Grain for Feeding Hogs. 


7 / Com Price 
Per Bushel la — 

$1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.60 

l.CO 

1.70 


Oats Barley Sorghum Grain 

Per Bushel Per Bushel Per 100 Pounds 


$0.48 

$0.78 

$1.01 

,63 

,80 

1.77 

.58 

.94 

1.93 

.C3 

1.02 

2.09 

.08 

1.09 

2.25 

.73 

1.17 

2.42 

.78 

1.25 

2.58 

,83 

1.33 

2.73 


barley, and (Train aorRhum. equivalent to aneciped levels 
rnMS 01 adiustioR for differenees in weiRhl and fcedinR railue. 

of corn puces, — From Affrinittiirnl Si(iia(io„, USDA. 


FiR. 9-5. 


2. PUOTEIN SUPPLEMKNTS TO FEED 

The importance of protein supplements for growing pigs 
not be over emphn.sized. Experiments show that the daily 
' 'm of liogs lias been made to more than double by tlie ndiiition of 
protein supplement.s to the ration. They have also shown that 
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the feed cost is decreased when a protein supplement is fed. This 
results in higher net returns from hogs. (See Table 11 ^Pro ei 
supplement requirements for hogs.) 


Table 11. Protein Supplement Requirement of Hops. 


Weight of animals 

Pereentape of profetn 
needed i« ration 

Hogs on 
pasture 

Hogs in 
dry lot 

Pigs up to 50 pounds 

18 

20 

Pigs 50 to 80 pounds 

16 


Pigs 80 to 120 pounds 

14 


Pigs 120 to 165 pounds 

12 


Pigs 165 to 220 pounds 

10 


Bred sows 

12 


Nursing sows 

13 

15 

Breeding gilts and boars 

13 

15 


—Georgia Extension Bulletin 6S5 


Fig. 9*6. 

There is apparently, however, a definite limit to the level 
of protein that can be fed most efficiently and economically* A 
few years ago, hog rations with 20% protein were used. Lower 
levels of protein have been found just as satisfactory and less 
expensive. Table 12 gives the details on carcasses from hogs fed 
two levels of protein at Ohio Experiment Station. 


Table 12. Sununary of Carcass Data front Hogs Fed Two Levels of Protein. 



Three Breeds 

e.rnssthreds _ 


High Level Low Level 
18 and IS per H and 11 per 
cent protein cent crotein 

High Level 
18 and 15 per 
cent protein 

Low Level 
and U Pf^ 
rent protein^ 

Number of pigs 

30 

30 


21 

Av. Carcass weight (lbs.) 

144.0 

146.8 


142.1 

Av. Dressing percentage 

70.3 

70.43 


70.20 

Av. Length Carcass (inches) 

28.4 

28.4 


29.9 

Av. Backfat Thickness (inches) 1.76 

Av. Lean Tissue Content 

1.84 

1.63 

1.66 

(per cent) 

37.15 



38.06 

Av. Fat Tissue (per cent) 

48.97 

49.97 

46.61 

47.94 __ 


Minnesota Experiment Station 
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At the same time it should be added that many commercial 
supplements for hogs are mixed for dry-lot feeding. Tests at 
North Carolina Experiment Station indicated that simple supple- 
ments fortified with vitamins, antibiotics and minerals were 
needed in dry-lot feeding but when hogs are on good pasture the 
fortification is not necessary. 

There are bvo classes of proteins — (1) those from animal 
sources such as tankage, fish meal, milk, and meat scraps, and 
(2) those from vegetable sources such as peanut meal, cotton- 
seed meal, soy bean meal, whole peanuts, and whole soy beans, 
^lost authorities agree that vegetable protein fed alone does not 
give best results. It should be supplemented with animal protein. 
A mixture of several protein supplements gives better results 
than most single supplements, especially in dry lot feeding. 

Value of Tankage as a Protein Supplement: IVhen tankage 
is fed to hogs as a supplement to com the daily gain is almost 
doubled and the cost of feed is greatly reduced. 

The Illinois Experiment Station has found the net returns to 
be more than doubled by the addition of tankage as 10% of tho 
ration. 

Other experiments show that tankage increases the net 
'ctVnmB irom pofa anA shon^fi be Sc6 'm a pTopoTtion ol one part 
tankage to nine parts com by weight, when hogs are fed in dry 
lots. The amount of tankage in the ration may be reduced when 
hogs have abundant green grazing. The Mississippi Experiment 
Station has reported some poor results when tankage was used 
as a protein supplement. Other tests arc being conducted to de- 
termine the cause. 

When swine arc "hogging-off” peanuts, soy beans, or other 
crops high in vegetable protein, some animal protein, such ns 
tankage, should be fed as a supplement. 

In feeding trials at Mississippi E.Kpcrimcnt Station, pigs 
hogging off com made verj' poor gains without a protein supple- 
ment. Daily gains incrca.scd from 0.50 to 0.86 of a pound when 
n protein supplement was added. 

From Georgia comes the recommendation that pigs hogging- 
off com should be fed a protein supplement, cither commercial 
or home-mixed. If home-mixed there should be 40% tankage or 
meat mc.al, 25% soybean oil meal, 25% cottonscwl mc.al or peanut 
meal, and lO^r minerals. Tlic mincm! mixture is made of cqu.al 
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parts of salt, bone meal or defluerinated phosphate, and lime- 
stone. 

Value of Skim Milk for Hogs: Skim milk is a profitable 
source of protein. Pigs on feeding e.vperiments have gamea 
almost as much on an abundance of skim milk as those fe on 
tankage. Local prices of skim milk and tankage should be com 
pared to see if any substitution would be profitable. 

Skim milk as a by-product of a dair>' is a ver>'^ profitable 
source of protein for pigs. It should be fed with com in a ration 
of about 2 parts milk to 1 part com by weight in dry lot feeding. 
The amount of milk may be reduced slightly when pigs are on 
good pastures. 

Skim milk is especially valuable for young pigs from 2 to 
4 weeks of age. In addition to the protein content, skim milk is 
rich in minerals such as calcium and phosphorus. The proportion 
by weight of skim milk to com for young pigs may be as high 
as 4 to 1. When pigs are older the proportion of milk to com 
should be reduced. Good buttermilk has about the same feeding 
value as skim milk for pigs. 

Value of Fish Sleal for Swine: Experiment stations have 
carried on tests with fish meal as a protein supplement for swine. 
Results show that fish meal gives a slightly higher daily gain 
than tankage. Hogs fed the fish meal supplement consumed less 
feed per hundred pounds of gain than those on tankage. 

Best results were obtained when fish meal was mixed in equal 
proportions with cottonseed meal. This is true when cottonseed 
meal can be bought at around one-third the price of fish meal. 
This mixture is excellent when pigs have access to green graz- 
ing. The ration for hogs should include by weight not more than 
one part fish meal to 9 to 12 parts com. The fish meal should 
be of high quality or the pork is likely to have a fish flavor. 

Value of Cottonseed Meal for Swine: Many experiments 
have been conducted to determine the value of cottonseed meal 
for hogs. Cottonseed meal contains a toxic compound called gos- 
sypol that is poison to pigs. Since the amount of this toxic sub- 
stance varies in different meals it is unsafe to feed cottonseed 
meal in large quantities unless the gossypol has been removed by 
a cnemical process. Studies have continued at Georgia Experi- 
ment Station as well as others in the use of cottonseed meal as 
a protein supplement for hogs. With new processes for extract- 
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ing the oil from the seeds and discovery of new facts of nutrition, 
it may mean that cottonseed meal will become as valuable source 
of protein for hog feeding as it has for cattle. 

The Texas and Ohio Experiment Stations have found that 
cottonseed meal is a valuable protein supplement when it does not 
exceed 9 per cent by weight of the total ration. An excess of 
this amount has proved detrimental. Tests of the Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station show that a mixture of 3 parts 
tankage and 2 parts cottonseed meal proved a satisfactoiy pro- 
tein supplement. 

Value of Peanut Meal for Swine: Peanut meal is a very 
popular source of protein in the peanut belt of the South. Feed- 
ing results at the Alabama Experiment Station show that when 
peanut meal is fed in a proportion of 1 part peanut meal to 3 
parts corn, it is just as profitable as 40% tankage. This is true 
when the price per ton of both is about the same. Peanut meal 
is low in minerals and hogs fed on it should have access to a 
good mineral mixture. 

It has been found by many experiments that peanut meal 
should be mixed with tankage or fish meal in about equal amounts 
to give best results, 

jpjiYfd with ajojbcoaj ^olpin punb as 
fish meal has been found very satisfactory ns a protein supple- 
ment. 

Value of Peanuts for Swine: Peanuts as a source of protein 
when fed in a dry lot have not proved verj’ economical. However, 
excellent results are obtained when peanuts are hogged-ofT, pro- 
vided they are supplemented with tankage or fish meal. Further 
information on hogging-ofT peanuts is given in the discussion of 
grazing crops for hogs. 

Value of Garbage as Feed for Hogs: Many people have tried 
feeding garbage or other wa.stc material to hogs. This may be 
done only under certain conditions. First, it is nccessarj’ to fol- 
low regulations about use of such materials as hog feed. Some 
.states have strictly enforced laws on this matter. Furthermore, 
a check should be made with public health authorities to be sure 
that no rules arc violated. 

In special situations appropriate use of waste materials can 
be used vciy effectively. A vo-ag boy near Montgomerj', Alabama 
made nice profits feeding his hogs un.so1(l potato chips- 
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In any case, such feeding of waste 
of a balanced ration. If this is not done the free maten 
may prove to be an expensive way to feed hogs. 

3. Minerals to Feed Hogs 
It is a well-known fact that pigs need certain 
as calcium and phosphorus for bone building and other 
Many feeds produced in the South are low in 
some more than others. For this reason it is advisable to Keep 

a mineral mixture before the pigs at al\ times. 

There are a number of mineral mixtures that have gi 
good results. The hog grower should secure the ^ecommen a- 
tions for mineral mixtures from his state agricultural coll g - 
Not only do these recommendations differ by states but by are 
within a state. The proper mineral mixture for a particular area 
should be used rather than just any mineral mixture. 

Feed Required to Produce a Market Hog: Professor Fred 
Hale. Texas A and M College, says that every hog grower 
have a goal to shoot for in producing market hogs. One important 
yardstick to help measure efficiency is in the amount of feed 
required for hogs at different stages of their growth. Feed cost 
^with good gains — must be kept as low as possible. The com- 
bination of good rates of gain at lowest possible cost means the 
most profit. 

Some "feeding goals” or yardsticks to measure feed re- 
quired are given by Professor Hale in Table 13. 


Table 13. Feed Required to Produce a 210-Pound Market Hog 
While on Good Pasture. 


Feeding Period 

Grain 

Lbs. 

Protein 

Feed 

Lbs. 

Mineral 

Lbs. 

Total 

Feed 

Lbs.__ 

Sow (Gestation) 114 days 

589 

100 

10 

699 

Sow (Suckling) 60 days 

550 

100 

10 

6bU 

Pies (Suckling) 8 nigs ner litter 

237 

80 

4 


TOTAL 

1376 

280 

24 

1680 

Per Weaning Pig. 8 per Utter 

172 

35 

3 

210 

Per Pig, 60 to 90 davs 

81 

18 

1 


Per Pig, 90 to 180 days 

500 

77 

8 


TOTAL* 

753 

130 

12 

895 


YHiere green grazing is not available to the sow during gestation 
and for the sow and pigs until weaning, the feed requirements will be 
about 15% more. 


Fig. 9-8. 




Fig. 9-9. Mature Corn Being Hogged-OfT. Experiments show that 
hogs gain more economically if allowed to run in the fields and harvest the 
crops themselves. 

IL Crops to Provide 

There are many reasons why pood pastures should be pro- 
vided for hops. Apricultural experts in one state have listed the 
followinp ten advantapes: 

1. Saves about 15^o of prain needed 

2. Saves up to 30 of protein feed 

3. Saves minerals 

4. Increases flow of milk for sows 

5. Helps prevent diseases 
G. Helps prevent worms 

7. Requires Ic.ss labor to care for hops 

8. Provides exercise for hops, especially valuable to sow.s 
0. Manure is in fields rather than wasted in hop lot 

10. Reduces time required to protluce hops for market or 
slnuphtcr. 

Tliero arc two systems that mlpht l>c used In foedinp hops 
on crops for preen prazinp and hoppinp-ofT purposes. One system 




Fig. 9-10. Plenty of supplement and water for these 
clean up the fields result in economical gains. (Photo by J. K- t-oPR 


provides for carrying animals along during lean feeding periods 
and then fattening them during seasons when feed crops af® 
abundant. The other system provides plenty of green grazing 
and feed crops to he hogged-off from birth to market. The former 
system requires from 10 to 14 months to produce a number one 
hog. The latter system, if supplemental feed is provided, vrfll 
produce a number one hog in six to seven months. 

It is the purpose in this chapter to present a av.stem of Pro- 
viding green grazing and mature feed crops for feeding out hogs 
in 6 to 7 months. Such a system makes it possible to grow two 
litters per year from each sow. The breeding program must he 
fitted into the feeding program to enable this system to function. 


1. Green Grazing Crops 

Green grazing crops for hogs are divided into two classes-— 
(1) permanent pastures, and (2) temporary grazing crops. It is 
Possible to have Permanent pastures for all sections of the South. 
However, in most sections it is necessary to supplement perma- 
nent Pastures witb temporary grazing crops. 

In the main swine producing areas of the South, it is possible 
to have a year round program of temporary green grazing crops. 
This eliminates the necessity of permanent pastures and aids 
greatly in the control of internal parasites. The mild climate and 
soil types permit a vear round system of green grazing and hog- 
ging-off mature crops. 


Figr. 9-11. Plenty of 
good pasture is part of 
this Future Farmer’s 
hog program. He and 
hia vo-ag teacher are 
pleased with the re- 
sults. (Photo by J. K. 
Coggin) 










Permanent Pastures for Swine: On some farms in the South, 
it is not practical to provide a j’ear round system of temporar}* 
grazing crops. In such cases permanent pastures or a combina- 
tion of permanent and temporary pastures may be provided. 

Many experiments have shown that good permanent pas- 
tures increase the daily gain of hogs and decrease the amount of 
concentrates required for each 100 pounds of gain. 

A permanent pasture, consisting of some basic grass such 
ns Bermuda that is adapted to the climate and the soil, should be 
provided during the early spring and summer months. Clovers 
and lespodeza should be included in the pasture mixture. Latest 
recommendations from the State Agricultural College should bo 
studied carefully to be sure of the best mi.xture of pasture 
grasses. 

Permanent pasture grazing is helpful in providing protein, 
minerals, and vitamins that are so essential in pork production. 
Many feeding tests show that a good permanent pasture cuts 
the need for a protein supplement in half. Pigs have been found 
to make 50 per cent greater daily gains on the same concentrates 
when kept on a good permanent pasture. 

Planning Needed: Good pastures for hogs can be had in any 
section of the South. However, it takes planning and the use of 
proper mixtures and good practices to have year-n>und grazing 
for hogs. Each hog grower will need to carefully plan in advance 
for needed grazing on his farm to meet his particular needs. It 
is important for n hog grower to check with the State Agricul- 
tural College for the seeding mixtures and other pnictfccs neces- 
sary for developing goml pastures in his section of the .state. 
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A CTOwer might develop a plan snch as the one “ 

Table 14. This pasture program for hogs is built 
lamL Clover pLanent pasture. Perhaps most Southern Ex- 
periment Stations rvill include a similar type of 
for planning the permanent prmture and 
nrflpr for the hogs to have available green feed the y „ 
This is one of the big advantages that the South has in ^ 
hogs and should be utilized to the fullest extent by hog growers 
in the South. 


Grazing Crops-Spring Litters: Temporary "“P" 

are those that are planted annually or seasonally and are grazeu 
off by swine. The green grazing crops adapted for late winter 
spring farrowed pigs are oats, rye, rape, cattail millet, sorg u . 
soybeans, velvet beans and corvpeas. With an adequate feediiig 
program spring litters should reach number one market weignr 
and finish by September. 

The most important green grazing crops for spring litters 


are discussed belov,'. 

Green Oats: On good land oats can be grazed from Novem- 
ber to May. Experiments show that pigs grazing on green oats 
gain much more rapidly than those fed the same ration '^^^“OU 
grazing. The amount of corn, tankage, and minerals for each 100 
pounds gain is reduced 25 to 30 per cent when hogs are grazed 
on oats as part of the ration. It is not possible for oats to supply 
grazing for the entire period for spring pigs. They should be 
supplemented with other grazing crops. Oats should be planted 
for green grazing in the South in September and October. An 
acre of oats ■will furnish green grazing for from 8 to 16 pigs. Ry® 
can be used instead of oats or a mixture of oats and rye may be 
planted. 


Millet: Cattail millet is one of the most valuable green graz- 
ing crops grown in the South. Its value is due to the fact that it 
furnishes early summer grazing during the period when it is 
difficult to provide grazing crops for hogs. Hogs should be turned 
on millet when the plants are six to eight inches high. This early 
grazing stimulates stooling and greatly increases the carrying 
capacity of the crop. If properly pastured this crop will carry 
a large number of hogs on a small acreage. If two or three differ- 
ent plantings are made during March, April, and May the graz- 
ing period may last from May until September. 



TrtbJc 1 1. Plan for Ycar^Hound Grazing for Hops. 
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•n^move animals whon lopdrosalnp fs applied until after n rain. 
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Sorghum: It is generally thought that green sorghum is not 
as well adapted for hogs as some other crops. However, early 
plantings of sorghum will furnish grazing during June and J uij . 
The following are some of the advantages of the crop: (1) it is 
adapted to practically all soils of the South; (2) it is a drough 
resistant crop and is easy to grow; and, (3) it produces no™" 
dant seed that can be saved on the farm. Early amber is planted 
for early hog feed. Orange yields heavier and extends over a 
longer period. 

Soybeans: Soybeans produce excellent green grazing for 
hogs. If the grazing is rotated, the soybeans nill produce green 
grazing from June until October. The fine stemmed late marr- 
ing varieties are generally considered best for green grazing. 
Most soybean varieties do not have a wide adaptability so that 
the better varieties for some sections of the South might not 
necessarily be the best varieties for other sections. Soybeans 
should be planted in bvo to three foot rows and cultivated. The 
soybean is a legume, which means that the leaves and fine stems 
furnish a green feed with rather high protein content. 

Kudzu: During recent years Kudzu has become a very popu- 
lar crop for sub-marginal lands of the South. It is a legume. It 
provides excellent grazing for hogs during the summer months. 

Crab Grass and Native Groivtk: Such plants as lespedeza, 
wild clovers, crab grass, Bermuda grass and various weeds that 
grow in the cultivated fields of the South make excellent green 
grazing for hogs. Such growth comes up in oat stubble. In fields 
where mature crops are hogged-off during the summer and early 
fall there is usually enough growth of this type to furnish excel- 
lent green grazing. 

Green Grazing Crops — ^Fall Litters: Oats as a green graz- 
ing crop for hogs was previously discussed for spring Utters. If 
oats are planted in early fall they will furnish green grazing on 
good land by November 15, and will provide an abundance of 
green grazing for fall farrowed pigs. 

In the Coastal Plain area of the South oats will generally 
furnish more green grazing than will rye. In the Piedmont and 
mountain areas of the South rye and wheat give excellent graz- 
ing. In these areas oats often freeze during the winter. 

Rape: Rape is a quick growing succulent plant that fur- 
nishes excellent forage for hogs. It is not a legume but ranks 



Fig. 9-13. Pigs Graz- 
ing on Rape. Rape is a 
quick-growingsucculent 
plant that furnishes ex- 
cellent forage for hogs. 
It has a good carrying 
capacity. (Courtesy, 
USDA) 



with the legumes as a source of protein to balance the grains that 
are fed. It is a heavy yielder and has a good carrying capacity. 
Rape must be planted on good land if desirable results ai‘c to be 
obtained. When properly rotated, rape can be grazed off two or 
three times during the winter and spring. 

2. JIature Crops for Hogging-Off 

It is common practice in the South to turn pigs into fields to 
harvest crops. This is known as “hogging-off” crops. A large per 
cent of the feed grown for swine in the Coastal Plain area of the 


Fig. 9-14. These hogs are hogglng-olT soybeans and corn. The farmer 
and agriculture teacher are checking the feeders built in the school shop. 
(Photo by J. K. Coggin) 
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South is hogged-off. It has been found that under favoraWe con- 
ditions, such as sandy soils and a mild climate, hoggmg-o cr 
is much more profitable than harvesting the crops and feeding 
them in dry lots. This system eliminates much labor and reduces 
other expenses connected with harvesting. 

The system has proved to be a good soil building practice. It 
also provides for adequate range. The major handicap to this 
system of feeding is the necessity for fencing off different fields 
and crops. 



Fig. 9-15. Hogging-OfI Peanuts. Excellent results are obtained when 
peanuts are hogged-oil. provided they are supplemented with tankage or 
fish meal. (Courtesy, USDA) 

Mature Crops for Hogging-Off — Spring Litters : The Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station has tested different crops in an 
effort to discover a continuous or year-round hogging-off program 
for swine. At this station sows are bred to farrow two litters per 
year, usually March and September. The spring litters are weaned 
in May and placed in the field to hog-off the crops. It is necessary, 
to have a succession of crops in order that the pigs may reach' 
grade number one in six to seven months. 

Mature Crops for Hogging-OIf— Fall Litters: By fall litters 
is meant those that are farrowed in early fall that should be 
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finished for market the following late spring. There are several 
crops gro^vn in the South that are suitable for hogging-off during 
the winter and early spring. Experiments have shown that com 
and runner peanuts for the first half of this period are unexcelled 
in sections where they can be grown and hogged-off. 

Mature oats and sweet potatoes are good feeds for the latter 
part of the fattening period provided they are supplemented with 
com, proteins, and minerals. 

The hog farmer should develop the place for hogging*off 
crops best suited for his situation. It would be well to check these 
plans with the Hog Specialist at the State Agricultural College 
or with the vo-ag teacher. 

In sections where hogging-off crops is not practical, the con- 
centrates should be supplied along with permanent pastures of 
grasses and clovers, and temporary grazing crops adapted to the 
area where the farm is located. 

III. JlETHODS TO Use in Feeding Hogs 

In deciding on the method to use in feeding hogs the follow- 
ing problems should be considered: (1) whether to drylot feed 
or hog-off crops; (2) whether to feed shelled com, ground com, 
or ear com; (3) whether to practice self-feeding or hand-feeding; 
(4) whether to feed cooked or uncooked feed; (5) whether to 
practice dry feeding or slop-feeding. 

Some of the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
methods of feeding are discussed below. From the discussion an 
individual may determine the method that is best adapted to his 
farm. 

Hogging-Off versus Drj'-Lot Feeding: There arc two systems 
that are used b}' southern farmers in feeding hogs. On some 
farms the feed is hnn'cstcd and fed in drj* lot.s or on permanent 
pastures. On other farms the feed is consumed in the fields by 
the hop^. This l.s called “hogpdng-off” feed. With this sy.stem 
additional concentrates arc fed by hand or in self-feeders in order 
that the hogs may get a balanced ration. This is necossnrj’ when 
a balanced feed cannot be provided in the field. 

The system of harv’csting the feed Is generally practlcctl on 
farms where soils arc of a heavy tjT>c that tend to p.ick when 
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FEEDING HOGS ON CONCRETE 

W. L. TUENER *"4 CHARLES WILLIASfS 


Considerale interest has developed in pro- 
ducing hogs on concrete. This is also known 
as "pig parlor” production, or dry lot Jeeo- 
ing. or hog feeding pens. 

Feeding pens differ from the conventional 
methods of hog production. The unit of 
production is often a pen with the necesaarr 
equipment for feeding^out 100 pigs to a 
market weight of 200 Iha. The feeding pens 
are used in a manner similar to broiler 
houses. Three or four batches or 100 ten to 
twelve week old pigs are fed-out per year. 
The feeding xieriod is usualiy around 00 days 
per hatch. 

Cost of Slatcrials 

The cost of materiali, with labor, poles and 
lumber furnished hy the farmer, for a hog 
feeding pen 80' x 00' (100 hog eapacityi, 
with a tned roof covering one>half the con- 
crete floor, amounts to about S700. This cost 
IS based on hog feeding pen Plan No. Sl2. 
printed by Extension Agricultural Engineers, 
North Carolina State College, and on prices 
for materials In the Raleigh ares. 

Mittrlals eoet: 84' s 44' hog feeding pen 
(Poles and Lumber Ftirnlihed by Parmer) 
Item Cost 

Sand. Cement and Stone 83ST.OO 

Treating Foies 36 SO 

Treating Lumber 62 04 

Aluminum KooSng 148 54 

Hardware and Nails 41.04 

Coat of Materials 8685 04 

Sales tax on Concrete Haterbis, 

Roofing and Hardware IT 60 

TOTAL CASK COST 8742 60 

If poles and lumber are purchased also, 
the cash outlay, Including sales tax. will be 
increased to approximately 8930.00. If “con- 
•'’***'• 1*1 Iranaif" is used, cash outlay 
wUl be increased another 8W to 854 plus cost 
of transportation. 

Water Sapply 

Water undw pressure is essential for clean- 
ing bog f^ing pens The cost of getting 
wit^ to f^ing Pens will rary greatly from 
farm to farm. In some esses It may be 
ebrat^ and more sstlsfaetorr to eaUblish 
a welt with an electric pump near the feed- 
ing pen. "niis is rwrtlcularly true in areas 
> water depth 


Si* water fountains that operate on w^r 
under pressure are requirM P" *''**• 

These #1* fountains cost about 836.00. 

Receipts and Expenses 
The following data show estimated receipt 
and operating expenses for 100 hogs on con- 


100 hogs — 17c per lb. 
Operating Expenses 

104 pigs — 

I.lOO bu. > 


8.544 lbs. supplement 

204 lbs. minerals — - — 

Vaccination for cholera — . 

Worm treatment, etc. 

Electricity .. 


_ 1.400.44 

— 1.375.00 
425.00 
10.00 
„ 75 00 

. 85 00 

8.00 

I$2.028.00 


where a pipe c 


» well pumi 




C**t sf Cqalpatenl 

are necessary lor J04 
h^ Two fr^ieTs coal between 8154 and 


In this budget, corn is priced at $1.25. 
With each 6e decrease in the price o* 
returns over expenses for lOO bogs shouw 
increase approximately 855.00. 

Fifty pound pigs at JO weeks of age should 
be produced for 86.00 or leas per head. If • 
farmer produces bis own pigs he should net 
an additional 8400 on a unit of 100 bogs. 

If the farmer produces his own com. he 
should net an additional tSSO. This u based 
on com being produced for a cash cost w 
75e per bushel. Some farmers may find it 
more profitable to buy corn and to feed a 
larger number of bogs. 

The farmer who produces his own pig* a®^ 
eom should net approximately 81.420 per 100 
hogs fed. Three batches of 100 hogs should 
return 84.296 to the land, labor, capital, and 
mauagennent. Any cash labor ahould be de- 
ducted from this return. 

Other Considerations 

<1> The initial cash outlay is high. The per 
bog investment for bnildings and equipment 
Is Icos when several hundred market hogs are 
produced annually. 

(2) Feed conversion is slightly better on 
concrete and feed wastage is reduced. 

48l Good feeding and management are nec- 
essary to adequately control diseases and 
parasites. A balanced ration is absolutely 
necessary for fast growth. 

<4) A Supply of good quality, disease-tree 
pigs of qnUorm site Is hard to find. It i* 
often necesury to produce your own pigs. 

<51 Sanitation is a daily must. 

(6) Froper drainage and shade are essen- 


8'er,i^«l^u^’n‘ ‘Tarheel Farm Economist,” Ajrricultural 

hconomiea Department. N. C. State College. Raleish, N. C., October. 1957. 
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Grazing- and Hogging-ott Crops for North Georgia 



Grazing and Hogging-off Crops for South Georgia 



JAN rto. nAO. APR. KAV JUNt JUCf AOO itPT OCT. NOV. DCC. 

Crops from wh{fh a }*oar-rotind Knitfnir system can 
d<'VcJop<sl in onr Soullicm stair, (Gror);ia Extmsion Itulirtin 63ri) 






Fig. 9-18. Feeding- 
out hogs in dry lot »s 
practiced success^uy 
by some growers. Were 
is a good, clean situa- 
tion. (Photo by J. h.- 
Coggin) 


animals run on them during rainy weather. This system is also 
used in sections where it is not practical to have grazing and 
feed crops throughout a large portion of the year. In sections 
of the South it is almost a universal practice to harvest the feed 
before it is fed to hogs. 

Experiments show that hogs gain more economically if 
allowed to run in the fields and harvest the crops themselves. 
Probably the greatest advantage to this system is the reduction 
in feed cost for each 100 pounds of gain. This method also re- 
quires less labor and less storage space for feed which permits 
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the production of hogs on a much larger scale than is often pos- 
sible if dry-lot feeding is practiced. This system also provides 
for profitable utilization of green grasses and other natural 
vegetation. 

The Piedmont and other sections of the South where heavy 
soil types predominate and where it is cold in winter, are not 
so well adapted to hogging-off crops on a very large scale. But 
even in these sections temporary grazing can be used to 
advantage. 

Grinding, Shelling, and Chopping Feeds for Swine; Tests at 
the Indiana Experiment Station showed that three lots of pigs 
fed ear com, shelled com, and ground com, respectively, made 
almost identically the same daily gain. The hogs in each lot also 
consumed the same amount of com. Results of this experiment 
indicate that there is no advantage in feeding shelled or ground 
com. 

Ground oats give better results than whole oats. It is usually 
preferable to grind other small grain for feeding to hogs. 

Legume hay and other forms of dry roughage should be 
ground or chopped before feeding. 

Scif-Fccding versus Hand-Feeding of Swine: Numerous 
experiments have been conducted to determine whether it is best 
to practice self-feeding or hand-feeding of swine. 

These records show that there is very little difference in the 
daily gain of pigs when self-fed and when fed by hand, provided 
they are hand-fed at least three times per day. There is con- 
siderable difference when hand-feeding is done only twice daily. 
The results also .show that the cost of feed per 100 pounds g.ain 
is less when self-feeding is practiced. There is also a saving in 
labor when pigs are self-fed. 

Other c-vperiments show that self-feeding gives a higher 
average daily gain at a lower cost than hand-feeding. Tlie ad- 
vantages of self-feeding over hand-feeding are not Jis pronounced 
when hogs arc on a permanent or temporarj* pa.sturc as it is when 
they are fed on a drj* lot. The tendency of sows and pigs to crowd 
at the feeders is not us serious in the case of .self-feeding ns In 
hand-feeding. Self-feeding also prevents over-eating at certain 
times and provides for a more thorough mastication and diges- 
tion of feeds. 
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Cooked Feeds versus Raw Feeds: Some years ago it was con- 
sidered good practice to cook feeds before feeding them to swine. 
Recent experiments show that cooking the common hog feeds is 
detrimental rather than beneficial. 

Soaking certain dry hard feeds such as flinty com and dry 
velvet beans is sometimes necessary. Most feeds, however, should 
not be cooked or soaked for best results. 

Dry-Feeding versus Slop-Feeding: It was formerly a com- 
mon practice to grind the different grains and feed them to swine 
in the form of slop. Recent experiments have shown that dry- 
feeding under most conditions is preferable to slop-feeding 
Ground feed is sometimes wasted when exposed to wind unless 
it is dampened. 

Water: An abundant supply of clean water is needed by 
hogs at all times. Provisions for keeping the water cool in sum- 
mer is important. 
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IV. Fastest or Cheapest Gains for Hogs? 

Ai*e the fastest gains always the most profitable? For many 
years it was thought that fastest gains wei'e the cheapest gains. 
The theory was that with a shorter feeding period less feed 
would be needed for body maintenance. Therefore, more of the 
feed would go into body-weight gains with the result that the 
feed cost per pound of gain would be kept at a minimum. This 
may not always be the case. In fact, the fastest gains may not be 
the most profitable. 

Least-Cost and Least-Time Rations: Recent research at Iowa 
State College has been done around the idea of “Least-Cost 
Ration” and “Least-Time Ration.” This is not a matter of with- 
holding feed or reducing the amount or qualitj’ of feed for hogs. 
It is clear that a balanced ration is needed for all hogs at all 
times. The key to this matter is the level of protein. The higher 
level means more rapid rate of gain-up to a certain point. The 
problem then becomes one of substituting a less expensive source 
of protein and reducing the level of protein as the hogs get older. 
Both of these matters are shown in detail as found at Iowa State 
College in Tables 15 and 16. 

Cost and Return: The process of using the principle of 
“I^ast-Cost Ration” is not simple. It is necessarj* to figure the 
relative price of substitutions; that is, in the table whether more 
soybean oil meal is used to replace corn may be partly determined 
by the current price of each product. Furthermore, it is neco.s- 
sarj' to keep a close check on the market situation — and a good 
prediction would help! 

Self-Feeding or Hand-Feeding; The decision as to hand- 
feeding or self-feeding is particularly important in trying to use 
the Least-Cost Ration. The feeding trials at Iowa State College 
show that hand-feeding is preferred to free-choice feeding by the 
hogs. This permits keeping the protein at the desired level. In 
another way it is saying that the man doing the mixing of the 
feed knows more than the hog about what the liog needs to cat 
This does not mean that self-feeders cannot be used, but that the 
total ration should be mixed rather than giving the hogs free 
choice of grain and protein supplement. 

Rulc-of-Thumh for I’roteln Level: For a guide in changing 
the protein level of feed, Iowa State College gives the following 
rule-of-thumb: 
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Table 16. Total Days to Attain Specified Gains. 


Per Cent Protein 
in Paiion 

Weantnff in 
Market Weight 

TTcantnflf to 75 pounds to 
75 pounds 150 pounds 

150 pounds to 
market meight 


(daye) 

(days) 

(days) 

(days) 

10 

151 

51 

53 

46 

12 

120 

38 

44 

88 

14 

111 

33 

42 

3C 

IG 

108 

30 

42 

so 

18 

112 

28 

44 

40 

20 

122 

28 

48 

40 


From Iowa State College 

Fig. 9-22. 


14 per cent protein from weaning to 75 pounds 
12 per cent protein from 75 to 150 pounds 
10 per cent protein from 150 pounds to market 
It should be remembered that this is only a guide. To get great- 
est profits a hog farmer must fit his feeding plan to his own farm 
situation and plan to mix his feed to best meet the prevailing 
prices. 

Summary 

Feed is the major item of expense in producing pork in the 
South. In fact, almost two-third.s of the total cost is in the 
“fattening period” from weaning to killing or market. 

A clear understanding of the value and limitations of com 
in feeding hogs is necessary if an eiTcctive job is done. No hog 
farmer wlio wants to stay in business will feed hogs corn alone. 
Yet, many farmers make little or no effort to balance rations for 
the most economical gains. 

The feeding value as well as price must be considered when 
substituting other grains for com in the hog ration. 

Concentrate.s are more important than roughage in feeding 
hogs as compared with feeding cattle. However, grazing crops 
and other roughages have an important place in feeding hogs. 
The alert hog hirmcr in the South can provide green grazing the 
year-round. Not only docs this provide a valuable part of the 
ration, but studic.s have indicated that hogs make better use of 
some other feeds if they arc on goo<l pasture. Still another reason 
is that plenty of gCMxl grazing helps control discasc.H and 
parasite.^. 
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Feeding garbage or other waste materials should be done 
only after careful check of regulations. A balanced ration shoul 
be fed at all times. 

The mineral mixture best adapted to local needs should be 
provided. The State Agricultural College can furnish informa- 
tion as to mineral mixtures that should be used. 

A lot of “fancy fixing” of feeds, such as cooking, soaking, 
grinding, is not necessary. The big need is a balanced ration in 
proper quantities. 

One recent development in feeding hogs indicates that the 
fastest gain may not be the most profitable. A careful study of 
all factors involved may cause the hog farmer to feed a “Least- 
Cost Ration” rather than “Fastest-Gain Ration.” 

Problems and Activities 

1. WTiat decisions must a farmer make in planning a feed- 
ing program for hogs? 

2. List the things that should be considered in making each 
decision, 

3. \STiat feeding ration is now used for the hogs on your 
farm? 

4. "What are the advantages and limitations in hogging-off 
crops? 

5. What crops should be hogged-off on farms of your com- 
munity? 

6. WTiat crops could be used for grazing on the farms of 
your community? 

7^ What is the value of self-feeding? 

8. WTiat is the value of cooking, grinding, chopping, and 
soaking different feeds? 

9. Visit two or more farms where hogs are fed out for 
market. Compare the feeding practices on these farms. 

10. Make a chart for green grazing for hogs on the farm 
each month of the year. 



CHAPTER 10 


Marketing Hogs 

Every farmer looks forward with much interest to the time 
when he can market his hogs and receive returns for his labor. 
There are some who think of marlceting as something separate 
and distinct from production — but it is not Slany of the more 
important problems of marketing hogs are solved as a definite 
part of the production program. Hog^ that are marketed at a 
profit must be produced economically and fed out .so they will be 
ready for market at the right time. A farmer cannot hope to 
market at a profit, hogs that have not been produced on a sound 
economical basis. Nor is it possible to obtain the top price for 
hogs that are not finished properly. So the ability to market hogs 
at a profit depends in a large measure on the type of hog and the 
kind of production program that has been followed. 

There are certain problems connected with marketing hogs 
with which every hog farmer is confronted. They may be listed 
as follows: (1) when to market hogs; (2) size of hogs to market; 
(3) method of marketing to use, and (4) avoiding market losses. 
The purpose of this chapter is to set forth certain information 
that can be used as a basis for making these decisions. 

When to Makket Hogs 

The marketing date for finished hog.s is definitely nfTectod 
by the breeding and feeding program on the farm. A good pro- 
cedure to follow is to determine the best months, from the stand- 
point of price, to market hogs and then adjust the breeding and 
feeding schedule to fit in as near as possible with those dates. 

In some sections and on many farms it may not bo practical 
to arrange a feeding program that will make it possible to finish 
hogs at the time prices on an average are highest. It should, how- 
ever, be the goal of ever}’ farmer to have his hogs rc.idy for mar- 
ket at a time other than when prices on an average are lowest. 

The most imiwrlnnt factors affecting the time to market 
hogs are; (1) the supply of hogs marketed during e.ich month, 
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Fig. 10-1. Future Fanners deciding whether group of hogs Is ready 
to market. (Photo, courtesy of Texas FFA) 


(2) the average price of hogs for each month, and (3) feed avail- 
able for growing out hogs to reach market during months when 
prices are highest. Each of these factors should be given careful 
consideration in deciding when to market hogs. 

When hogs at a given time are thrown on the market in 
great numbers, it tends to push the price do^vn. This is true of 
any perishable or semi-perishable product. In the South a large 
percent of the hogs are marketed in a reasonably short period 
TbA?. tb* to wv'z.ls'ito.vri l?i.vge.v stor- 

age facilities and causes inefficient use of labor. This results in 
lower prices for hogs during the periods when hogs are “dumped” 
on the market — ahd the farmer is the loser. 

Supply of Hogs Marketed Each Jlonth: The South’s supply 
of hogs is concentrated on the markets during the months from 
December to March. Very few are sold from May to October. The 
flow of hogs to the Chicago market is more uniform throughout 
the year. 

It is also interesting to note that in the South heavier hogs 
are marketed in the winter months than are sold during the 
summer. 
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Fig. 10*2, Seasonal variation In the prices of 180* to 240*pound hogs 
at selected terminal markets for a S*ycar period. The Southeastern area 
includes quotations from Albany, Sloultrie, Tifton, and ThomasvlHe, 
Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; and Jacksonville, Florida. (Courtesy, Alabama 
Experiment Station) 

Normally the greatest number and the licavicst hogs are 
placed on the southern market during the winter months. A 
smaller percentage of the hogs are marketed from April to Octo- 
ber. These conditions provide for a vcr>' unequal monthly supply 
of hogs on southern markets throughout the year. 

The difTcrence in the monthly supply of hogs on the south- 
ern market and the Cliicago market, is due largely to the fact 
that the feeding programs in the two regions from which the 
hogs come are not the same. The hop? that supply the Chlcfigo 
market are growm on corn that is havested and stored for feeding 
throughout the year. The majority of those that supply the 
southern markets are grown mostly on crops that arc hogged-otT 
during the fall and winter and arc marketed ns soon as the feed 
give.<; out. In certain nrc.n.s of the South the com is h.srvested and 
fed in a similar manner to that used in feeding hogs that are 
sold on the Chicago market. In these areas hogs arc marketed 
more uniformly throughout the year. 
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The Average Price of Hogs for Each Month: The supply of 
hogs on a market influences the price per pound that hogs will 
bring. Usually when the supply is lowest, the prices are highest; 
and when the supply is highest, the prices are lowest. This is well 
illustrated by the graph in Fig. 10-3. Note that as the per cent 
of hogs marketed comes down, the price goes up. On markets 
where there is a more uniform supply of hogs throughout the 
year, there is less fluctuation of the average monthly price. A 
grower should study his market and if possible finish hogs so 
that they can be sold at a season when few hogs are being mar- 
keted. The price at such a season is almost sure to be higher 
than at a time when the market is “glutted.” 

Feed Available for Growing Out Hogs: It is important that 
a system of breeding and feeding swine be developed that will 
provide for a more uniform monthly supply of hogs to be placed 
on the southern markets. This will prevent the over-flow during 
certain periods of the year which results in much lower prices 
while the markets are congested. 

If the breeding and feeding practices, suggested in this 
book, are put into practice on the farms of the South, it will 
doubtless result in a more uniform supply of hogs on the mar- 
kets, and will also result in a higher income from the swine in- 
dustry as a whole. 


Size of Hogs to Makket 

There is a definite relationship between the weight at which 
hogs are marketed and the returns from the enterprise. The 
weight of hogs when marketed aflTecte both the price per pound 
and the total value per hog. 

Some markets combine some of these, for example, 180- 
210 is used ns “tops" in some nrca.s. The seller would do well to 
know in advance of those groupings; it might make a difTercnct.' 
in his time of marketing. 

The weight of a hog together witli its grade determines tlje 
carcass and the percentage of lean meat cuts. Therefore, the 
weight groups arc narrow compared with other animals. Weight 
groups differ on markets but arc generally ns follows: 120-110 
pounds; lGO-180 pounds; 180-200 pounds; 200-220 pounds; 220- 
210 i>ounds; 2-10-270 pounds; 270-300 pounds; 300-3.30 pounds; 
330-3G0 pounds; nr,»,naa« .inn i«- 
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19 that the decision of putting on additional weight before selling 
depends on several factors. Both loss in price per pound and in- 
creased cost of feed per pound results when hogs above 240 
pounds are marketed. 

Authorities agree and it has been borne out by tests that it 
is most profitable to market hogs ranging in weight from 180 
to 237 pounds. Hogs can be made to reach this weight in six 
months from the time they are farrowed — if properly bred, fed, 
and protected from parasites and diseases. 


Table 19, Estimated Costs of PtitUnK 30 Pounds of Gain on Hops Weipbinp 
170, 200, and 230 Pounds, at Several Assumed Prices for Corn 


Total coat of gain’ 

irolb.faftoSOO lb. 200 lb. fed to 230 lb. 230 lb. fed to 230 lb. 
eoTtivcr ‘ _ ' ' 


bitaficl 

Coat of 
SO lb. 

Coat per 
100 lb. 

Coat of 

30 lb. 

Coat per 
100 lb. 

Cost of 
SO lb. 

Cost per 
100 lb. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1.25 

3,91 

13.03 

4.0C 

13.53 

4.22 

14.07 

1.60 

4.69 

16.63 

4.88 

16.27 

6.06 

16.87 

l.GO 

6.00 

10.67 

6.20 

17.33 

6.40 

18.00 

1.70 

6.31 

17.70 

5.62 

18.40 

6.74 

19.13 

1.80 

6.62 

18.73 

6.85 

19.50 

6.08 

20.27 

1.90 

6,94 

19.80 

6.18 

20.60 

6.41 

21.37 

2.00 

6.25 

20.83 

6.50 

21.67 

G.76 

22.60 


’Calculated on basis that 2.5 bushels of com or its equivalent are re- 
quired to put 300 pounds of pain on a 170-pound hop, 2.C bushels on a 
200-pound hop, and 2.7 bushels on a 230-pound hop. To the cost of feed, 25 
per cent is added us approximate costs other than feed. — Ala, Exp. Sta. 

Fir. 10-6. 


Method op 3Iarketing to Use 
For many years two methods of marketing hogs have been 
practiced by farmcra of tbc United Statc.s: (1) public stockyard 
marketing, and (2) direct marketing. 

Public Stockyard Marketing: In public stockyard marketing 
the services of livc.stock commi-ssion agents arc utilized by the 
sellers and the privileges of trading in livestock is equally avail- 
able to all who wish to buy or Public mnrket.s receive and sell 
all hogs offered at some price. Hogs may be delivered at prac- 
tically all hours, but the trading hours at .such markets arc usu- 
ally between 8 A. M. and 3 P. M. 







Fig. 10-7. These champion barrows are ready for market. (Photo, 
courtesy of Texas FFA) 


\Mien hogs are received at public markets it is the practice 
of the consignee to put them in shape for sale by allowing them 
time to rest, giving them access to feed and water, and sorting 
them into market groups that will be attractive to buyers. The 
hogs are then sold and the proceeds, after deducting various 
marketing and transportation charges, are remitted to the 
shippers. This system of marketing has been practiced more by 
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farmers of the com belt than by southern farmers. One advan- 
tage of this method is that hogs may be held for several days 
before being rushed to the packer, thus enabling farmers to sell 
hogs at a fair price at any time throughout the year. 

Direct Method of Marketing: In direct marketing the hogs 
are sold at places other than recognized public stockyard markets. 
Direct sales may be made to the slaughterer or his agent in the 
localities where the livestock is produced, at some point not recog- 
nized as a public market, or sales may be made on delivery to the 
slaughtering place. The term direct marketing also applies to the 
movement of feeders and breeding stock, other than those made 
at public stockyards. This system of marketing is used almost 
exclusively by farmers of the South. 

Market Agencies in Direct Marketing: The following 
agencies operate to promote the sj^stem of direct marketing; 
Packing plants, local dealers, local meat markets, cooperative hog 
sales, and auction sales. 

Packing Plants: Packing plants slaughter a large part of 
the hogs that enter into trade. They arc usually owned by largo 
packing corporations that have other plants located in the groat 
livestock marketing centers of the country. These local plants 
are important links in the distribution of livestock products to 
the consumers of this countrj'. They provide a direct market for 
livestock for a large part of the South. Their supply of livestock 
arrives by rail, truck, and farm wagons. 

Packing plants buy all classes and grades of hogs. The 
farmer knows in advance the price.s to be received for certain 
grades. The inferior grades arc priced lower. No effort i.s made 
to hold the hogs for the farmer. The transaction is made upon 
delivery of the hogs. 

Local Dealers: Local dealers continue to liold a strong posi- 
tion in tlio marketing of livestock in the United States and liavc 
become an important factor in the development of direct market- 
ing during recent years. Some local dealers operate at cstablislier! 
places where livestock is delivered by farmers in the community, 
but a more recent and growing practice is for the local dealer 
also to buy livestock at the farms in his trading area, and. utiliz- 
ing Ills own trucks, transport the animals to his own assembly 
point or to the market outlet of his choice. 

Although no exact information is available as (o the pro- 
portion of the hogs which were received at public markets from 
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local dealers prior to the rapid dev^elopment of direct marketing» 
it is generally known that the percentage was rather high. It is 
apparent, therefore, that fanners continue to sell hogs in large 
numbers to local dealers. The local dealer, on the other hand, has 
shifted his outlet in a large measure from public markets to sales 
direct to packers, to concentration yards and, to some extent, 
to auctions. 

Local Meat Markets: Livestock abattoirs, located in many 
of the smaller cites, furnish slaughtering and marketing facili- 
ties to farmers of the surrounding section. They facilitate the 
movement of livestock products into the local channels of con- 
sumption. The operators of these abattoirs also purchase livestock 
on their for slaughtering and serve in a smaller way to 
furnish the same sendees as the larger packing plants. 

Cooperative Hog Sales: In the South many hogs are sold 
through cooperative sales. These cooperative sales seem to be on 
the increase. They are especially serviceable to small producers. 
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The assembly of the hogs from the many farms where produced, 
and their transportation to the packing plants were accomplished 
until recently almost entirely by the individual producer and the 
local livestock buyer. This part of the marketing system has 
been greatly improved by the inauguration of the cooperative 
hog sales. The sales provide a gi*ading service and close contact 
with the general hog market which tend to keep local prices in a 
mox*e equitable relationship to centx*al market pxdces. They enable 
buyex's from packing plants to buy hogs in ti'uck and carload 
lots for shipment to their plants. 

Auction Sales: In i*ecent yeai*s many livestock auction sales 
have been inaugux*ated. They are usually conducted by individ- 
uals or associations who fuxmish the facilities and make available 
about the same services as those provided by the cooperative sale. 

The farmer should choose the market that will give the 
greatest I'eturns with all other factoi's taken into consideration. 

Market Classes and Giudes of Hogs 

On many of the Southern markets hogs are not sold accord- 
ing to the same classes and grades that are used on the great 
central markets of the IMiddlewest. In general, hogs arc graded 
on many southern markets largely on a basis of weight only. 
As hogs improve in quality in the South, sentiment grows in 
favor of grading hogs in keeping with their finish. 

Classification Set Up by Various Interests: In 1931 various 
interests, composed of farmer-s, meat processors, and representa- 
tives of the United States Department of Agriculture, met and 
set up classes and grades of market hogs. There have been 
changes in these. Although still on a voluntarj’ basis, more and 
more hog markets in the South are buying hogs by official grades. 

^larket cfa.ss is based upon the sox of the liog. They are 
barrow, gilt, sow, boar, stag and pigs. For slaughter liogs, bar- 
rows and gilt arc classed together. 

^larkct {trade indicate.** quality, finish, and conformation. 
Grade should not be confused with inspection. The purple 
ribbon-like stamp with llie grade name and letters USDA in a 
shield denotes grade and quality. The other inspection stamp 
has nothing to do with grade but usually refers to sanitation. 

The now grades for market hogs are basc<i largely on quan- 
tity and quality of lean meat. Weight, the degree of finlih, and 
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grades apply to hogs on foot as well fte^^ 

There are stUl a number of i” ^ grades for market 

grades are not used in buying hogs. The hve gra 

hogs are as follows: 

U. S. No. 1 
U. S. No. 2 
U. S. No. 3 
hledium 
Cull 

U. S. No. 1. Hogs in this grade «»>f ^ent^of 

quahts' cuts of pork. The carcass has at t„tts). 

weight in primal cuts (hams. loin, monies, and gOO-pound 
There is a high ration of lean to fat. The J a will 

hog in this class will measure approximate^ 30 inches, a 
have from 1.4 to 1.7 inches of bachfat. ^ 

U. S. No. 2. Hogs in this grade will produce a Ij'^h qua ' 
pork, but there will be a little more fat than m the U. b- " • • 
W carcass ivill yield from 45 to 48 per cent of ite weight m t 
primal cuts. The carcass length will be about the same as 
U. S. No. 1 but the backfat will be from 1.7 to 2.0 inches. 

V. S. No. 3. Hogs in this grade have a high quality 
are overfat. The carcass will yield less than 45 per cent ° 
weight in the primal cuts. The carcass length will be loss mai 
30 inches and backfat on a 200-pouad hog will be 2.0 inches o 
more. . 

Medium. Hogs in this grade are underfinished. The cuts o 
pork are soft and flabby. These hogs may have a high percentage 
of lean to fat, but there is little or no marbling.^ The backfa iS 
not excessive, due to poor finish, 1.1 to 1.4 inches on a 200-poun 
hog. 

Cull. Hogs in this grade are decidedly underfinished. The 
ratio of lean to fat will likely be high, but the pork will be so 
and watcrj', with no matbling. The backfat may average less 
than 1.0 inch. 

A slightly different approach to use as a guide to the hog 
farmer interested in market grades is shown in Table 20 giving 

’Marblinc is the lace-like network of fat visible in the cut surface of 
It is one of the best assurances of quality. Animals producing well-iuaroi 
carcasses roust carry some fat and be paining in weight. 
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weight and measurement of carcass length as it relates to back- 
fat thickness in the different grades. 

Hogs are frequently classified according to use. JIarket re- 
ports generally use these terms. The more common terms are: 
Slaughter Hogs, Feeder and Stocker Hogs, Feeder Pigs, and 
Slaughter Pigs. The seller should be sure that he understands 
exactly the terms used by the buyers at the market. This should 
be kno^ra well in advance of the time of marketing his hogs, so 
that the seller will be able to estimate the number of hogs likely 
to be classified into the different groups. 

Markett Losses 

Some farmers take a loss at the market because of their own 
carelessness in handling the hogs. These losses have become so 
great that there is a national organization, Livestock Conscrv’a- 
tion, Inc., devoting much effort to helping hog growers realize 
the importance of this matter. Losses from bruises on hogs have 
been estimated at over 5 million dollars a year, or more than 
$1 per hog. 

Hci'c are the causes of the bruises that result in damage and 
loss to the pork in the proportion indicated. 


Canes, whips, clubs 42^c 

Kicking, prodding 2055» 

Crowding, trampling 15^ 

Fork, nail punctures 127© 

Other causes 11^ 


The Hog Specialist at North Carolina State College offers 
the following specific suggestions to prevent these useless losses 
at market: 

1. Feed minerals for strength of bones. Weak bones in fat 
hogs account for many cripples. 

2. Do not confine hogs to floored pen. Hogs kept on floors 
cripple easily. If feeding floors are u.scd permit the hogs 
to range on pasture when they wish. 

3. Provide comfortable shelter, avoiding drafts and other 
conditions which cause hogs to pile up. 

•1. Provide convenient hog sorting and loading facilities on 
the farm. 

5. Make frequent inspection of pens, yards, fences and 
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Fig. lO-lO. Agricul- 
ture teacher is showing 
some Future Farmers 
how to help a hog move 
in desired direction 
without running, beat- 
ing, or bruising. (Photo, 
courtesy of Florida 
FFA) 



houses for protruding: nails, broken boards and loose 
wire. Remove or cover sharp comers. 

6. Use wide gates to prevent crowding. 

7. Do not strike or kick hogs. Use a canvas slappcr. An 
unusual noise will help to drive hogs better than striking 
or kicking thorn. 

8. Do not feed hogs for 12 hours before loading. This will 
reduce shrinkage. 

9. Handle animjils quietly, avoiding haste and excitement. 
Load through openings InTailiar to the animnis. 

10. U.se a loading chute on the farm. Do not catch fat hogs 
by the legs. Let them travel under their own power. Do 
not overload. 

11. Drive trucks carefully. Turn comers slowly, start and 
stop gently, and .slow down on cur\’cs. 

12. Bed truck with .sand. Add straw in cold weather. Wet 
the sand in hot weather and furnish .slmdo with canvas 
or brush. 

13. Do not pour water on n hot hog. To do so may prove 
fatal. In hot we.nther move hogs at night or in cooler part 
of day, whenever po.'^sible. 

SUMMARY 

Marketing is very closely related to all otlier plinsos of Iho 
hog business. It is ncccs.'sary to start with a good animal, fee<! 
and manage it well to have *'lop'* hogs to market. 
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The best time to market depends upon the feed 
the farm as well as prices at the market ^^ember- 

ahead will try to avoid the “low-price” ™’"ths °f Novem 
December and March-April. The supply of hogs 
greatest in these months. Peak prices generally 
August and January. On the average, hog prices are best dunng 
the summer months. 

Official market grades have been established. Althoug 
are still many markets in the south where buying is not done ny 
grade, the trend is in that direction. This will mean that qualiw 
hogs will bring higher prices. The alert hog fammr mil s 
learning how to judge the grades and produce the highest qu 


ity hogs. 

Many hog farmers in the South still put too much fat on 
before marketing. This was encouraged in the “ton-litter days. 
Even at markets not buying by grade» the fat hog still does no 
bring top prices. The housewife is demanding lean meat — or Duy- 
ing some meat other than pork if she cannot get the lean cuts. 

All available markets should be checked well in advance of 
marketing hogs. Cost of getting hogs to the market must be 
calculated along with the prices being paid for hogs. 

Changes in the price of hogs in local markets are closely 
associated -with changes at the larger markets in other sections 
of the country. The leading hog market is in Chicago. Price 
quotations from the Chicago market reflect the hog situation and 
may influence local prices. The alert hog farmer will make a 
habit of watching the hog market. 

Feeding hogs to heavier w'eights when prices are rising and 
selling at lighter weights when prices are falling may increase 
profits. 


Market losses due to bruises can be prevented by careful 
handling of hogs. 


Problems and Activities 

1. What things should be considered in deciding w’hen to 
market hogs? 

2. What is the effect of supply of pork on price? 

3. Discuss the causes of the variation in monthly supply of 
hogs for the market. 
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4. What weight hogs consume the most feed per pound of 
gain? 

5. What weight hogs are most profitable to market? 

6. "What is the best method to use in marketing pork? 

7. What are the different kinds of markets for pork in the 
South? 

8. Discuss the relationship of marketing hogs to breeding 
and feeding. 

9. Visit a packing plant and observe the difference in in- 
come from different grades of hogs. 

10. Work out the classification of hogs used by the packing 
plant. 

11. Study classification of grades of hogs used by your local 
and state papers. 

12. List the ways in which hogs may easily get bruised on 
the farm. How can these be remedied? 


CHAPTER 11 


Butchering Hogs on the Farm 

Butchering hogs and preserving the meat on the 
the South has long been practiced. In fact, more hogs are 
ered on the farms of the South than in any other section ° 
nation. There are many farms, however, that are not pw i 
an adequate quantitj’ of meat for home use. Much of the m 
that is provided is not of the best quality. Too much of i 
not properly cured or is allowed to become too salty. ^ 

Great quantities of pork spoil each year on the farms o 
the South. Much of the spoilage and poor quality meat occurs a 
a direct result of improper practices in butchering hogs a 
curing pork. The main reasons why a great deal of pork spoils 
each year may be summed up as follows: (1) often hogs are no 
properly hied ; (2) curing process is started before animal heat 
has left pork ; (3) meat is not repacked during curing process , 
and (4) curing process b not continued long enough. 

Many farmers have had splendid success in butchering and 
curing pork, but many others have not been satisfied with their 
results. By carefully employing proper methods of killing and 
curing, farmers can secure a more satbfactory product for home 
consumption and also develop a good market for surplus pork 
and its products. 

Amount of Pork to Butcher for Home Use: Specialists in nu- 
trition have found that a family of 5 persons (2 adults and 3 chil- 
dren?) Stoib 40D to fiPO pounds pi perk a!}d Jard snniiaiiy ior 
home use. This means that from 500 to 700 pounds of live weight 
should be provided. The amount of pork recommended above 
assumes that a supply of poultry, beef, and fish will also be avail- 
able. If pork products are to be marketed, a surplus in addition 
to that needed for home use should be properly cured for market- 
ing. Many farms provide no pork at all for home use. Many other 
farms, where an attempt b made to grow hogs for home use, 
have an insufficient supply to meet the dietary needs of the 
family. Therefore, an effort should be made by more farmers in 
the South to provide a larger supply of pork for home consump- 
tion. 
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Fie. ll-l. Sticking the Hog. This picture shows the way the hoR 
should be held while being stuck. (Courtesy, USDA) 

Kind of Hogs to Butcher for Homo Use: Hogs weighing from 
180 to 240 pounds produce the best qunlity pork and cuts of the 
most usable size. Besides producing pork of low quality, large 
hogs weighing from 400-500 pounds arc hard to handle and often 
are damaged in butchering. Large cuts are difficult to preserve 
and often spoil. Hogs weighing above 240 pounds require more 
feed per 100 pounds of gain than those up to 240 pounds. This 
means that hogs that are butchered when weighing around 200 
pounds arc not only of belter quality when cured, but require 
less feed per pound of gain. 

Hogs should be moderately fat when butchered to produce 
best quality cuts of meat. Large, fat hogs produce hams and 
shoulders with excess fat. 

Only healthy hogs in a thrifty condition should be butchered. 
Hogs that are “off feed” should be held over until they have a 
good appetite. , 

^Yhcn to Butcher Hogs for Home Use: The method of cur- 
ing will largely determine the lime to kill hog.s for home use. 
If there is available either a commercial, community, or private 
refrigeration plant, pork may be killed at moat any time of the 
year. However, If artificial refrigeration is not used, butchering 
should take place during the winter months. A dear cool periwi 
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when the temperature is below 40 degrees Fahrenheit shouW be 
selected. It is better to kill at the beginning of a cold snap than 
at the end. Even in case of artificial refrigeration, cool clear 
weather is a more desirable time for butchering. 

mat Preparation for Slaughter to Make: The hogs ^be 
slaughtered should be penned the day before butchering. 

•will bleed more thoroughly and dress easier if not fed for 
hours before sticking. Only water should be given to the “O^ 
during this 24 hour fasting period. At the time of killing, the 
animals should not be unduly excited. Badly excited animals do 
not bleed out thoroughly, consequently, the meat is likely to be 
bloody. Such meat looks bad and spoils easily. Bruised and whip 
marks should be avoided for such bruised places on the carcass 
will have to be trimmed out and throv\Ti away. 


Providing Equipment tor Butchering Hogs 

The job of butchering hogs can be more efficiently done 
when good equipment is provided. Expensive and elaborate 
equipment is unnecessary. Some items of equipment which are 
desirable, and which will help do the job better and in less time 
are discussed below. 

A curved 6-inch skinning knife is a handy tool. It can be 
used for sticking, shaving, or dressing the carcass and cutting 
the meat. As soon as the user becomes accustomed to its shape, 
it will he found to cut more smoothly and more easily than a 
straight butcher knife. 

A narrow blade boning knife is handy in boning out meat 
for canning and for the preparation of boneless roasts. To keep 
the knives sharp, an oil or water stone and steel should be a part 
of the equipment. The steel is not a sharpening tool but is used 
to keep a sharp knife in good cutting condition. 

A meat saw not less than 22 inches long is almost essential, 
although a good wood hand saw may serve the purpose. 

Bell-shaped scrapers, gambrels or singletrees with open 
hooks, a hog hook, axe or cleaver, and dairy thermometer are 
other useful pieces of small equipment. 

A 50-gaUon hardwood barrel makes a satisfactory scalding 
vat for hogs up to about 250 pounds in weight. A metal tank 6 
feet long, 21^ feet wide and 2 feet deep, set up on bricks or over 
a trench, also makes a good scalding vat, and the water can be 
kept hot indefinitely. 
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Killing the Hog 

How to Kill and Stick the Hog: Knocking in the head or 
shooting is often a cruel procedure, and kills the hog too quickli’ 
thus stopping the flow of blood which results in improper bleed- 
ing. Sticking the live hog is approved by swine specialists. This 
may be done by following the procedure outlined below’ and il- 
lustrated by the drawing. 

The opposite front leg of the hog is grasped and with a quick 
jerk the hog is rolled upon its back. Sticking should immediately 
follow. The hog is held on his back by standing astride his chest, 
holding the front legs. The man who is to do the sticking then 
grasps the low’er j‘aw of the hog with his left hand, and with the 
knife in his right hand, opens the skin about three inches j'ust in 
front of the point of the breast bone along the middle line of 
the neck. 

The knife is then held at about a 45 degree angle directed 
toward the tail of the hog. Care should be taken to keep the knife 
in the center. The knife should be pushed under the breast bone. 
The knife is pushed in about one inch and the point is first di- 


Fie. 11*2. stickinc 
Hoj-. The knife 
positions 1, 2 and 3 
show the forking nnd 
ar^rj* split under the 

E int of the breast 
nr. 

{Court.«y, VSDA) 
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Fig. 11-3. Scalding the Carcass. The hog is being removed from the 
scalding barrel with the aid of a long hook. (Courtesy, USDA) 

rected downward toward the backbone, and then forward toward 
the head, cutting the large blood vessels at the point where they 
leave the chest. The heart should not be stuck so that it will 
pump out the blood as long as possible. 

ScAij)iNG THE Carcass 

Probably the most important thing to consider in scalding 
is the temperature of the water. llTien a scalding barrel is used 
the temperature of the water in the barrel should be 150 degrees 
Fahrenheit. This temperature will insure a long soak which is 
helpful in cleaning the hog. Many persons suggest that either 
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soap or wood ashes be added to the water before scalding. This 
is helpful In cleaning the hog, but makes handling more difficult. 
It has been suggested by some that a pint of lime to each 30 
gallons of water be added. This makes the hair easier to remove, 
but interferes with the cleaning of the hog since it makes the 
water hard. In most cases water alone is all that is necessary 
for proper scalding. 

One end of the carcass should be inserted in the barrel and 
should be allowed to remain until the hair slips easily. Constant 



Fiff. 11-4. Scraping Carcass. The hair is beinff removed by use of n 
bell-.shnped scraper. A knife will Rcr\’c the same purpose. (Courtesy, USDA) 

moving around of the carcass and testing the removal of the 
hair should be made. As soon as the hair slips easily the carcass 
should bo removed and the hair scraped off of the scalded end of 
the hog before the other end is inserted in the barrel. Itopcat 
for the other end of the hog as described above. 

If the legs and cars of the hog are not sufTiciently scnlde<l, 
a sack should be wrapped around them and water of about 150 
degrees Fahrenheit poured on and allowed to remain until the 
hair is loosened. If the water is too hot or the carcass is allowctl 
to remain in the water too long the hair will become “set/' If 
this should hapi>on, shaving the hair with a sharp knife i.s tlie 
only solution. 
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Removing the Internal Organs 
Hanging the Carcass: The carcass should be hung up by 
means of a gambrel stick, the pointed ends of which are inserted 
beneath the tendrons at the back of each hind leg between the 
feet and the hock. It should then be hung to a scaffold so that 
the nose of the hog does not touch the ground. After the carcass 
is hung up it should be rinsed with clean warm water and scraped 
clean with the sharp ends of a knife. The final rinsing should be 
made with cold water. 

Opening the Carcass: The carcass should be opened for re- 
moval of the internal organs before the carcass is removed from 
the scaffold. To open the carcass a definite procedure may be 
followed. First, the knife should be inserted in the place where 
the hog was stuck and moved upward through the breast bone. 



In older hogs when the 
breast bone is very hard 
to cut, the opening should 
be made about one-fourth 
inch to the side of the 
middle of the breast bone 
where it is softer. In cut- 
ting through the breast 
bone care should be taken 
not to cut beyond the ribs 


Fi^. 11-5. Opening 
the Carcass. Alter the 
opening is made the in- 
ternal organs are re- 
moved, 

(Courtesy, USDA) 
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into the stomach. Second, the knife should again be placed in 
the hole where the hog was stuck and the cut should be made 
downward to the point of the jaw. A cut should then be made on 
each side of the tongue and the tongue lifted out. Third, begin- 
ning at the other end of the hog a cut should be made downward 
beUveen the hams. The ivhite membrane betiveen the hams should 
be followed to the pelvic arch. The pelvic bones may then be 
separated by splitting the center seam with the point of the knife. 

Fourth, the abdominal cavity may be opened by placing the 
left hand inside just below the pelvic opening, and using the 
fingers to guide the point of the knife down the middle line of 
the belly until this cut joins the split breast bone. 


Removing Intestines, Liver, and Lungs: The intestines 
should be allowed to partially roll out and hang. The bung should 
be loosened by cutting on 
both sides and then be- 
hind it. This should then 
be pulled down past the 
kidneys, being careful to 
leave the kidneys and kid- 
ney fat attached to the 
carcass. The intestines 
should be grasped with the 
left hand below the kid- 


Fig. ii-c. The Split 
OircasR. The split is 
made down the center 
of the back. (Courtesy, 
USDA) 
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neys and pushed down with the right hand untii ftey are 
loosened from the back bone. The stomach may then be ro e 
out and the liver loosened. 

With the intestines in the left hand, the diaphragm 
be cut through and the artery loosened along the backbone, "nie 
heart and lungs should be pulled down and out through the ribs, 
and finally the entire mass should be cut off at the gullet. The 
heart, tongue and liver should be separated and placed in^ cold 
water to clean and cool. The head and ribs should then be rinsed 
with cold water and the entire carcass wiped dry. 

Chilling the Carcass 

The chilling of the carcass is one of the most important 
procedures in the whole process of curing meat. Cutting and 
salting warm meat detracts from its appearance, flavor, and 
keeping qualities. To hasten the chilling, the carcass should be 
split down the center of the backbone with a saw. The head 
should be cut dov^m through the center to the nose gristle. 

When the backbone is to be used as fresh or canned meat, 
the carcass should be split on the side of the backbone rather 
than do^^•n the center. When several hogs are killed, and more 
backbone is available than needed, most of the carcasses should 
be split down the center of the backbone in order to produce a 
maximum of cured meat. 

The removal of the leaf fat and laying back of the hind 
flank also aids in the rapid cooling of the carcass. The ideal tem- 
perature for cooling meat is 34 to 36 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
carcass should be held at this temperature between 18 and 24 
hours. Freezing temperature causes a frozen crust to form on 
the outside of the meat thus holding the animal heat around the 
joints. ^NTien the weather is too warm, the bacteria multiplies so 
rapidly that the meat spoils. 

Cutting Up the Carcass 

The procedure discussed below should be followed in cutting 
up the carcass. 

Head. The head should be removed at the atlas or first 
joinL The jowl should be cut off, trimmed squarely, and put aside 
for curing. The rest of head should bo trimmed for sausage, head 
choose, scrapple, and lard. 
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2. Shoulder. The shou?dcr should be sawed off across the 
third rib parallel to the cut made in removing the head. The 
nock bones and shank arc then cut off. The shoulder may then be 
trimmed neatly and cured if desired. Another way to use the 
shoulder is to cut off the butt or top of shoulder. In doinpr this 
the fat is removed for lard and the butt may be used as fresh or 
canned roast. The remainder of the shoulder may l>c trimmed 
and cured, or boned and used for sausapo as desired. 

llam. The ham should be removed at nVht angles to the 
shank at a joint about one and one-half inches in front of the 
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Fig. 11-8. The Ham Being Removed. It ahonld “t‘„t'fhe 

angles to the shank at a joint about one and one»half inches m iron 
pelvic bone. The saw should be used only where necessary- ^1 the 
should be done with a sharp knife if possible. (Courtesy, USDA.) 


pelvic bone. It should be trimmed neatly and the shank removed. 
It is then ready for curing. 

4. Bacon. The middle should be separated into the back and 
belly. This may be done by cutting parallel to the back — ^begin- 
ning at the lower edge of the little tenderloin muscle where the 
ham was cut oif, and ending at the lower edge of the backbone at 
the shoulder end. The spareribs should be removed and the 
bacon piece squared and made ready for curing. 

5. Loin. The fat from the back may be removed and used 
for lard. The loin can then be used for roasts or chops, eitlier 
fresh or canned. 

With this method of cutting, practically the entire carcass 
can be cured, as the loin will take a mild cure very satisfactorily. 
Whatever method of cutting is used, the pieces should be care- 
fully trimmed, especially those to be cured. All flaps and folds 
should be trimmed away as it is at such places that spoilage 
most frequently starts. 


Curing Pork 

The two main methods of preserving pork are curing and 
canning. The hams, shoulders, and bacon are usually cured. 
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There are two principle methods of curing, namely: (I) dry cur- 
ing:; and (2) brine curing. 

Dry Curing: The dry cure in most cases is preferred since 
it is quiclcer and is more adapted to changeable weather. The 
ideal temperature for dry curing is from 38 degrees to 42 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The length of time that this temperature should be 
maintained will depend upon the size of the cut of meat. About 
1^/^ days of curing should be allowed for each pound of meat per 
piece. Large hams should be kept in curing process 2 days for 
each pound of weight. On extremely cold days the meat takes 
very little if any salt. These days should not be counted in cal- 
culating the length of the curing period. 



the third rib 
USDA) 


Cuttirp Off Shoulder. The shoulder should l>o cut off across 
parallel to the cut mnde m removinB the hend. (Courtesy, 


In some sections of the south Uio temperature during the 
winter months very often fluctuates to the extent that many 
days will have a temperature above 40 deprreos. In these areas 
it is best to use artificial refrigeration. Many communities arc 
building cooperative refrigeration plants in connection with can- 
ning plants. In these plants farmers are able to cure meat at a 
minimum cost. There arc many commercial refrigeration plants 
that have facilities for curing meat at a nominal cost to farmci^. 
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Extremely large pieces of meat are difficult to ^ 
large hams and shoulders should be boned, rolled, an 
curing is started. 

Dry Sugar Curing; A mixture of salt, sugar, and ^•'*'^'1^ 
is generally used for preserving and curing Pork. '^e suga 
proves the flavor of the meat and the .saltpeter 
a more attractive color. Sometimes pepper is added to impr 


the flavor. 

The following mixtures are recommended for dry sugar cur- 
ing for each 100 pounds of pork: 


Mixture No. 1 

7 lbs. salt 

3 lbs. brown sugar 
2 oz. of saltpeter 

Mixture No. 2 

8 lbs. salt 

2 lbs. brown sugar 
2 oz. of saltpeter 


Mixture No. 3 

7 V2 lbs. of salt 

2V^ lbs. granulated sugar 

2 oz. saltpeter (4 tablespoonfuls) 

4 oz. black pepper (1714 tablespoonfuls) 

1 oz. red pepi)er, if desired (614 tablespoonfuls) 

The ingredients should be thoroughly pulverized and mixed. 
The mixture should be applied in three applications. The first 
application, 1/3 of mixture, should be made after the meat has 
been cooled off and trimmed. The second application, Vg of mix- 
ture, should be made on the third day, after which the meat 
should be repacked. The third application should be made on the 
fifth or sixth day. The meat should then be packed with the skin 
side down and allowed to remain for about 114 to 2 days for 
each pound of weight of the largest piece. 

Brine Curing: When brine cures are to be used the follow- 
ing recipe is recommended : 714 lbs. of salt, 214 lbs. of sugar, 2 oz. 
of saltpeter, 414 gal. of water for each 100 pounds of pork. 

Some of the dry ingredients should be thoroughly rubbed 
into the pieces of meat. The meat should then be packed in large 
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Fig. 11.10. Removing Pat from Loin. The fat should be removwl from 
the loin and used for lard, (Courtesy, USUA) 

Stone jars or oak barrels with the skin side dotvT), except the top 
layer, which should have the skin side up. The pieces should be 
weighted down with hard burned tile or brick or large pieces of 
hardwood. Pine wood should not be used. 

The remainder of the ingredients left after rubbing should 
be dissolved in boiling Avatcr. After the brine has cooled, it should 
be poured over the moat so that each piece is completely covered. 
To insure uniform curing the meat should be repacked after 7 
days and then again in about 16 days. I^Icat should remain in the 
brine from 4 to 8 weeks, depending on the size and thickness of 
the individual pieces. 

If the brine solution should show signs of becoming .sour n 
new brine solution should be made. The strength of this solution 
should be reduced somewhat. The meat .should not be allowed 
to cure quite as long since it is already partly cured. 

Keeping Moat for a Short Period: The following mixture 
may be used for keeping 100 pounds of meat for a siiort time: 

7*6 pounds salt 
2*6 pounds sugar 
2 oz. .saltpeter 
516 gallons water 
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This mixture should be placed in a barrel or “ 
containing a little water. It should be stirred 
gredients are dissolved. Additional water should 
increase the solution to 5% gallons. The water should be ice 
cold. The meat may be kept in the brine two or three weeK - 
must be eaten soon after it is removed. 


Canning Pork Products 

Canning Meal: The loins, spareribs, sausage, and in many 
cases the shoulders might be canned for home use. Suggestions 
for canning meat are given below. 

Meat may be canned at home or in community canning 
plants in either glass jars or tin cans. AVhere equipment, such 
as sealers and pressure cookers are available it is desirable to can 
meat in tin cans. Sausage and other meat in small quantities may 
be profitably canned in glass jars. 

hlost meats should be pre-cooked before canning. It is not 
usually necessarj' to cook thoroughly since the meat will be 
processed in the can. The meat should be prepared as desired for 
the table. That is it should be roasted, fried, stewed, or made 
into hash. When partly cooked, it should be placed in plain tin 
cans or glass jars, and sealed (partly seal glass jars). 

The cans should then be cooked under 15 pounds pressure 
as follows : 

Roast ham or roast pork m pint cans cook 60 minutes ; 

in quart cans cook 80 minutes. 

Fried haTrt, ribs, sausage, and chops in pint cans cook 55 

minutes ; in quart cans cook for 75 minutes. 

Fried meat should be cooked until brown and canned immediately. 

Some meats may be cut or chopped and placed in cans while 
raw. It should then be immediately preheated in an exhaust pan 
until medium done. After preheating the cans should be sealed 
and cooked at 15 pounds pressure as follows: 

Potted, meat, meat loaf, a»id spareribs in pint cans cook 
for 60 minutes ; in quart cans cook for 80 minutes. 

Note-. 10 pounds pressore lor longer cooking may used. 
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Making Sausage, Lard and Other Products 
Various portions of the hog may be utilized in making lard, 
sausage, and other pork products. The lard obtained from hogs 
that are butchered on farms is an important item. Trimmings 
from the more important cuts of meat, ground into sausage 
makes a most delicious food. 

Suggestions for Making Sausage: The following is a recipe 
that has proved successful in making sausage. 

25 pounds of pork {%. lean and V* fat) 

1 cup of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls black pepper 
i/o tablespoonful cayenne pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls of sage 
The meat should be cut in small pi^es and 
the seasoning ingredients before 

run through the sausage grinder, regulated to turn out the tex 
ture of sausage desired. 

Suggestions for Making Head 

&K“bo« tHo 

the liquor left in f'®. and % pound of pepper 

tSrpTu^lfs JuT^- -7 - - 

Bay leaves, a little lon'^ILsed^ to 

and boiled for a while in the so p. , . j * 

form jelly, a little gelatine may e * ^ placed in n 

mixed well with the cheese, mea should^th^^^^ ^ 

wood or glass vessel and prcsscf • packed into 

large quantity is made the ^ pl^ould be cooked 50 

cans, sealed and processed. In pml cans 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 

»»• t • The pig's feet arc scaiden. 
How to lilake Jellied I igs „nrinklcd lightly with .salt and 
scraped, cleaned thoroughly, an . P ^ ^ the steam 

left for 3 to 5 hours. The feet „„ „„t direetly 

pressure cooker (on top of wi • them, 

on bottom of canner) with ju. t for 20 to 30 min- 

They should be cooked nt 15 pound.s pressure 
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Fig. 11-11. Cutting Up Pork. Future Farmers -watching a demonstra 
tion in the cuttting up of pork. 

utes. After this the feet are removed and the bones are 
fully picked out. The liquid in which the feet were 
strained and the meat added. Salt, pepper, and a small ^ 
of ground cloves are added to suit taste. It is then reheated ^ 
the boiling point and packed hot in lacquered tin cans 
glass jars. The cans are sealed while hot (glass jars partly 
sealed) and cooked 60 minutes at 15 pounds pressure (pint 
cans) . 

Suggestions for Making Lard: The temperature of render- 
ing lard should begin at 212 degrees Fahrenheit and increase to 
240-255 degrees at the time the lard is completely rendered. 
Bro-wn cracklings will float indicating that the lard is completely 
rendered. The lard should be placed in a container with each ves- 
sel filled almost to capacity to exclude as much air as possible. 
The lard should then be set in a dark place. Air and light cause a 
chemical change that produces rancidity. 

Moisture and bits of cracklings will cause souring. Complete 
rendering to drive off moisture and careful straining prevents 
souring. 

Smoking Cured Meats 

Most people like the smoke flavor in meat. Smoking is 
thought to delay the development of rancidity in the fat of cured 
pork that is stored throughout the summer months. 
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After meat is cured it should be removed from the pack 
and washed with warm water. The appearance of the smoked 
meat will be brighter and the flavor will be milder if the hams 
and shoulders are soaked in cold water for two hours. The 
shoulders and hams should then be strung through the shank 
with a strong cord. Do not use wire, for it often becomes rusty. 
The bacon should be hung with a bacon hanger, so that it will 
keep square while smoking. The cured meat should be hung in 
the smoke house for a day before smoking is started, in order 
that the pieces may become thoroughly dry. If wet meat is 
smoked, it will have a streaked appearance. 



Piff. 11-12. Cured Hop Meat This picture shows cured ham, bacon, 
and shoulder ready for use. 

Hardwoods, such as hickory and oak, are the usual fuels 
for smoking meat. Wood of apple or maple trees, or corn cobs 
may be used with satisfactory results. Pine or any resinous 
wood gives the meat an undesirable flavor. 

It is well to have a distance of at least ten feet iretween 
the meat and the fire. The smokehouse should he well ventilatwl 
at tlie top, in order tliat the smoke may pa.ss by tlie meat and on 
out of the house. 

Two days of smoke is sufficient for b.icon strips. This 
amount of smoking gives the hams and shoulders a mild smoke 
flavor. If a heavy smoke i.s desirctl the larger pieces will reijiiire 
as much as four or five da.va of .smoking. 
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Storing Cured Meat 

Where one is troubled with insects getting into the currf 
meat, it may be -WTapped in heavy paper and placed in ea 
muslin or specially prepared sacks. After the meat has been 
lowed to dry, following the curing and smoking process, storing 
should proceed. The strings used to hang the meat in the smo e- 
house should be removed and the meat wTapped in heavj' 
and placed in muslin sacks. In tying the top of the sacks, a dou e 
wTap should be made before tying the knot, as it is quite im- 
portant to tie the sacks properly in order to keep the insects ou . 
As a further precaution, the sacks may be painted w'ith a ‘ yello^^ 
wash” to help protect them from mold and insects. Ham or bacon 
should never he stacked in a pile after the “yellow wash” has 
been applied. 

The following are the ingredients needed for enough “yellow 
wash” for 100 pounds of hams, shoulders, or bacon: 

Jlixture 

3 pounds barium sulfate 
1 02 . glue (dry) 

114 ounces chrome yellow 
6 02 . flour 

The ingredients should be mixed as suggested below’. Half 
fill a 2 V 2 gallon pail ^vith water and mix in the flour, breaking 
up lumps thoroughly. Mix the chrome yellow in a quart of water 
in a separate vessel, add the glue, and pour both into the fiour- 
and-water mixture. Bring the whole to a boil and add the barium 
sulfate slowly^ stirring constantly, ilake tha wash, the day be- 
fore it is required. Stir frequently while using, and apply with 
a brush. 

The meat should then be hung in a drj’ place for use as 
needed. 


Freezing Pork Products 

It is not generally desirable to freeze and store the whole 
carcass of the hog in a locker or home freezer. Salt cured pork 
is desired by many and perhaps the major part of the pork 
should be cured. However, loins, pork chops and sausage have 
been satisfactorily frozen and stored for six months. Avoid 
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freezing pork or sausage with much fat. Carefully wrap each 
piece separately. 

Before planning to place pork in home freezer check plans 
with State Agricultural College. Read carefully the directions for 
freezing and storing meats in a home freezer. 

Summary 

“Hog-killing” during a cold season is still a special time on 
many farms in the South. Use of slaughter house, locker plants 
and other facilities is quite common in some sections. In any 
case, to know how to properly kill hogs and cure pork is an im- 
portant part of growing hogs. 

Some simple but necessary equipment will make the job of 
hog-killing easier and better. This equipment needs to be ready 
for use before killing hogs. 

Practices followed for years in killing hogs may not be the 
best. Chasing the hogs, shooting to kill, and other such practices 
should be changed. 

The idea that sticking the hog is less humane than shooting 
or stunning is not true. Furthermore, the hog bleeds better if 
sticking is properly done as quickly as possible. 

Chilling the carcass at once is an important step in curing 
meat, and is often neglected. 

Cutting up the carcass should be done following a “standard 
plan.” This must be done if cuts arc to be sold, and it gives bet- 
ter curing, too. 

In spite of some sections of the South being famou.s for 
“Country Ham,” many farmers do a poor job of curing meat. 
Severe losses are still suffered, or poor flavored meat often re- 
sults — all from improper curing. 

Unless the method of curing on the home farm is highly 
satisfactory, a careful plan of curing should bo developed and 
followed. Specific suggestions can be secured from the State 
Agricultural College. 

Smoking meats also calls for special altontion~but well 
Worth the trouble of careful planning. 
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Problems and Activities 

1. What amount of pork and lard is needed for a family of 

five? *1 

2. Calculate the pork requirements for the individual family. 

3. Hogs at what weight are most economical to kill? ^ 

4. What things should a farmer decide and do in butchering 

hogs? ■, 

5. What are the most common causes of poor flavor ana 
spoilage of pork? 

G. Discuss sticking of live hogs as compared with stunning 
the hog before bleeding. 

7. Should the heart of a hog be “stuck” or should the ar- 
teries be cut? 

8. What is the main point to consider in scalding hogs? 

9. Discuss the importance of chilling the carcass. 

10. What cuts of meat should be made? Where should each 
be made? 

11. What are some curing recipes for pork? 

12. Explain the steps in curing meat. 

13. What is the place of canning in the preservation of 
meat? 

14. Visit a farmer noted for curing hams. Ask him to ex- 
plain the steps he follows. 

15. Visit a place where hogs are slaughtered. Observe each 
step in the process. 

16. Write State Agricultural College for latest bulletins on 
curing pork. 
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CHAPTER 12 


General Problems in Breeding Hogs 

There are many problems connected with the breeding of 
hogs. The fundamental purpose of a breeder is to 
his stock. This can he accomplished m two ways: (1) thr g 
the use of good practices in feeding and caring for hogs, and (2) 
through the use of good breeding animals which possess t 
desirable characteristics that are being sought. 

Apparently, "just anybody” cannot become a successful 
breeder of hogs. This statement is based upon the fact 
hog growers in the past in the South have failed as ’’“e breeders 
That is, they seemed to be able to make money on ^ 

for the market but were unable to succeed as breeders o g ■ 
There may be many reasons for such a ™ 

one is perhaps the failure to understand and cope m . , 

problems involved in breeding hogs. It is a specudi^ed job 

requiring careful and intelligent planning. Bree mg 
an “in and out” business, but must be built upon a sound long- 

'™'^™?rop;r methods of feeding and 

cussed in other chapters of this book. ^ following 

with general problems of breeding hogs. 

rettirg"ura sysTem^of brlarng hog."' iTincludes 

regarding the ^^'inWy Twi'nlf (2) fncu'^egnTding 

a result of the use of poor quaiiij s ' 

systems of breeding; and (3) 

Breeding and Feeding I growing hogs 

feeding practices must be , jt j, u,(,less to attempt to 

for market or for breeding P .,t.indpoint of inheritance 

breed outstanding develop those good character- 

unless they arc fed ''die a off.spring by the parents, 

istics that should be pas. toecthcr if dc.slrablc rc.sult.s are 

Feeding and breeding must go 

to be obtained. Economical: Too many hogs in the 

Poor Quality S'Vjnc i the desirable characteristics 

herds of the South do not po.s-e.. 
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that must be present if hog growing ■”‘?ype Ind 

average pig of nondescript breeding is very p ohould 

S. M^t such animals lack the charactenstms tha should 
be present in a good market type hog. They “ek ^ua y 
refinement. This statement does not refer merely t° 
ance of an animal, although that might make soro 
The quality and refinement as used here will mean 
cents in the pocket of the breeder producing such <l«‘>hty " 

Poor quality hogs are usually unprofitable because they 
not be sold at a price as high per pound as good ^“'"ty ‘ 

The packers or meat processors cannot pay as much lor 
type hogs due to the fact that they usually produce poor quai y 
cuts of those parts of the carcass that demand the hig es 
ket price. This means that cuts such as the hams and loins 
often poor in quality and make up an unusually low per cen 
the total carcass. Hogs poor in quality and type do not dress 
as high per cent of meat as good hogs. _ 

Pigs from small litters always cost more than 
large litters. One of the undesirable traits of swine 
breeding is that the sows and gilts usually produce small litter . 
Inferior swine cost the farmers of the South great sums o 
money each year due to the fact that such hogs require muc 

Fig. 12-1. This Future Fanner showed the champion boar at 

the Mississippi State Fair. (Photo, courtesy of Mississippi FFA) 


' ■ .■•/ . 
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more feed to put on a pound of gain than do hogs of the proper 
type that possess quality and refinement. 

Systems of Breeding 

There are several systems of breeding. Every hog breeder 
must decide which system or systems he will use. The kind of 
breeding animals with which he starts will determine to a great 
extent the system to use. These systems of breeding are grad- 
ing-up, purebreeding and crossbreeding. Inbreeding and line- 
breeding are sometimes practiced as a part of the purebred 
breeding system. 

Grading-up: The cheapest way to improve the quality in 
hogs is to mate the best grade females with a purebred boar 
and thus breed-up or grade-up the herd. By grading-up is meant 
the breeding of common or native sows to purebred boars. 

The rate of improvement by this method is very rapid at 
first. As the herd is bred-up, the rate of improvement is much 
less rapid. The first mating of this sort will produce fir.st-cross 
pigs that are fifty per cent the blood of the breed to which the 
purebred boar belong.s. The second cross will be three-fourth.s, 
the third cross will be seven-eights, and the fourth cross will be 



FIs’. 12-2, These tlclUvinc N»*. 1 meat-type hf*cs are the result t>f 
Irrhrwlmc carefully done over a perlo*! of years. (I’hnti), rourtrjy of Ir.f>reH 
LWestoefc flejrlitr}’ AMoclntion) 
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fifteen-sWeenths. Success! t’atoSTndt 

of course, that the purebred boar Only the 

vidual and the sows used should be the test m th 
best gilts from each crop of pigs should be ^'‘'•ed for breed.^g^ 
The following arc the principle advantages of t ^ 

up system; (1) it is less expensive to start than th ft ^ 
terns; (2) it is more simple for beginners; and (S) S 
mates ^th all the females in the herd, hence he inHuence 
the pigs farrowed. 

Purebred Breeding: By purebred breeding is meant the u^ 
of both boars and sows that are purebred and of the ' 

This system of breeding has been the means of perma 
provement of all breeds of swine. 

Inbreeding and Linebreeding: Inbreeding means the bree - 
ing of animals rather closely related. It is the mating of animms 
as closely related as full brother and sister, half ““ther 
sister, sire and daughter, dam and son, or first cousms. 
though inbreeding has been the means of the greatest improv 
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ment in many of our breeds of animals it is generally a dangerous 
system to use. Inbreeding intensifies the blood of certain indi- 
viduals. It brings out the characteristics of an individual in a 
more or less pure form in the offspring of that individual. It 
makes more prominent the bad as well as the good characteristics 
of that animal. Inbreeding should be used onl}' in the very best 
herds and only by men who understand thoroughly the principles 
of breeding. 

Linebreeding means the breeding of animals that are related 
but not closely related. It is the means of developing, less rapid!}’ 
than with inbreeding, certain families or strains of animals in a 
breed. Linebreeding emphasizes the influence of an outstanding 
ancestor or one of a group of ancestors of the animal in question. 

The results of a fourteen-year project on swine breeding at 
the Oklahoma Experiment Station showed that: (1) inbreeding 
tends to reduce the size of litters, the birth weight, the weaning 
weight, and the rate of daily gain in pigs; (2) inbreeding Axes 
type quickly; (3) it is possible through rigid selection and moder- 
ate inbreeding to fix desirable tj^es in inbred strains. 

Judging from these results, inbreeding apparently brought 
about a decline in many of the factors affecting vigor in swine 


Fig. 12-4. Sale of Hampahircs for brecdinj? by Chinquapin Farm, 
Tyron, North Carolina, (Photo, courtesy of John Tart, Secretarj*, North 
Carolina Ilampshirc Association) 
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and is not generally recommended for the production of market 

^ Crossbreeding: By crossbreeding is meant the ^ 

purebred individuals of different breeds, as, for ; 

mating of a Berkshire boar to a Hampshire sow or a Hampsm 
boar to a Berkshire sow. „ ani- 

Crossbreeding also refers to the breeding of two g 
mals of different breeds as tbe mating of a grade 
sow to a grade Duroc Jersey boar. Fundamentally, crossbreeu g 
means the mating of individuals of dissimilar breeding or 

Experiments have shown that crossbreeding generally has 
the effect of increasing the vigor and improving . 

qualities of swine. This increased vigor is known as hrtero 
or hybrid vigor. Crossbreeding has become popular in the p 
duotion of market hogs in some parts of the United States, in 
Missouri, Minnesota and other Experiment Stations ma e 
special study of crossbreeding swine for the past several years. 
The crossbred pigs excelled the purebred pigs in the following 
points: birth weight per Utter, number of pigs farrowed per 
litter, number of pigs weaned per Utter, weight at weaning, rate 


of gain, and economy of gain. 

Crossbreeding has been successfully used in England, 
marh, and Scotland in the production of market animals. By 
the use of crossbreeding many outstanding strains of swine have 
been produced in breeding projects conducted by various experi- 
ment stations in this country. The Landrace breed imported from 
Denmark by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the low'a Experiment Station has been used extensively in pro- 
ducing numerous crosses. Some very good strains have been 
developed from some of these belter crosses. 

There is one system of crossbreeding called crisscrossinff- 
This system is being used by some of the larger commercial 
breeders of hogs. In crisscrossing, there are three breeds of hogs 
used instead of two breeds. For example, in using Duroc, Poland 
China and Tamworth, it might work like this; (1) cross a pure- 
bred Duroc boar with a purebred Tamworth sow ; (2) a gilt from 
this crossbred Utter would then be bred to a purebred Poland 
China boar; (3) a gilt from this cross would then be bred to a 
purebred Tamworth boar; (4) then gilts from this cross w'ould 
bo bred to a Duroc boar. This would complete the three-way 
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breeding called crisscrossing. To keep this system going would 
necessitate rotating boars starting with the Duroc followed by 
Poland China then the Tamworth boar, in that order. In such 
a crisscross breeding program, gilts would be selected only from 
sows producing large litters of fast growing pigs. 

Misunderstandinff about Crossbreeding: There has been 
some misunderstanding about crossbreeding in hogs. Some pure- 
bred breeders have felt that some of the research work in cross- 
breeding has been detrimental to the purebred hog business. 
Some research workers have been criticized for their work in 
crossbreeding hogs. A clear understanding of the major purpose 
of crossbreeding as well as the results of research in this area 
will clear up the matter. 

Crossbreeds do not replace purebred hogs. It is not really a 
question of “purebreds vs. crossbreds.*’ In fact, crossbreeding 
depends entirely upon purebreds. Improvement resulting from 
crossbreeding is dependent upon purebred swine. The purpose of 
crossbreeding is to irngrovc the proficiency of pork production. 
It is a complicated process and should be studied voiy carefulb* 
if a breeder expects crossbreeding to result in the most desirable 
meat animals. 


The Process of Reproduction 

Swine, like all other higher forms of animal life, reproduce 
by means of special reproductive organs. These special repro- 
ductive organs produce the sex or germ-cells which in the male 
arc kno^\Ti as sperms or .spermatozoa and in the female the eggs 
or ova. Every pig has its origin when two of these germ-cells, one 
from the boar and one from the sow, unite. 

How a Pig Is Formed: The eggs or ova developed in the 
female arc produced by special organs called ovaries. They arc 
located in the loin region in the rear and below the kidncy.s. 
About ever>’ twenty-one days during the breeding .season the 
flow produces or ripens a number of these eggs. The ripening 
of these eggs producc.s what is known as the “heat pcriotl.” The 
eggs, when ripe, rupture the ovary walls and drop into the upper 
part of another section of the reproductive organs callc<l the 
Fallopian tubes. The eggs go by gravity, and motion of the 
thread-like colls of the tube, to the utenis or womb. 

The sperm or male germ cells arc produced by the testes, 
the part of the reproductive organs of the bo.ar corrcsjwnding 
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to the ovary of the sow. Before the eggs " 

union take place, it is necessary for the sperm to traye 
feet. In the process of mating the sperms are ^ 

male in the vagina or uterus of the sow. They „ 

the uterus, the home of the uterus and most 
tube where the sperm finds the eggs and unites with « marKmg 
the beginning of a new individual. The uniting of these wo ge 
cells is kno^Ti as fertilization. The egg-cells cannot be seen \wn 
the naked eye but they are much larger than the sperm, 
shape of the egg is round and that of the sperm is elongatea. 
The sperm looks somewhat like a tadpole and travels by means 
of a tail. 

The sow produces from fifteen to twenty eggs. Not all thes 
are fertilized and not all survive after fertilization. The male 
at a single service ^vi^ produce from one-half to three million 
sperms. 


The Xaws op Heredity 

The small size of the sperm as compared to the egg does not 
mean that the male contributes less to his offspring than does the 
sow. The hereditary influence is materially the same. The egg has 
a food supply necessary to sustain life during fertilization and 
until conception is complete. The hereditary material that is 
passed on to the offspring is carried in the two germ-cells that 
unite. 



*horVnose of the Bcrlcahire is one dominant chartC- 
\ n .ic passed on to the (Photo, eourtesy American Berkshire As*ri-) 
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Every individual is made up according: to characteristics it 
inherits from its sire and dam. For example, the Poland China 
pig is black for a certain reason. A pig with desirable character- 
istics has those characteristics because they are present in the 
ancestry of the pig. For these reasons it is verj' evident that 
breeding stock should be very carefully bred and selected. 

Each cell in the body of the pig is composed of various parts 
common to the cells of most animals and plants. The integral 
or basic part of this is kno^vn as the nucleus. In each nucleus is 
found a definite number of thread-like protein substances knoim 
as chromosomes. In these chromosomes are found the genes or 
factors which are the definite substances that are passed from 





Fig. 12-G. Breeders have the problem of producing meat-type hogs, 
yet conforming to the breed characteristics. These Poland Chinna scorn to 
do both. (Photo, courtesy of Poland China Record Association) 


the sire and dam to their offspring. The reproduction cells, a.s 
stated previously, arc formed in the reproductive organs of the 
animal. During the process of the formation of the sperms and 
eggs the pairs of chromosomes separate and only one chromo- 
some of a pair goes to either the sperm or, in the case of the 
female, to the egg. 

When the sperm and egg unite daring the process of fer- 
tilization one cell is formed which is the beginning of a new 
individual. This gives that new individual the same numl>or of 
chromosomes and factor pairs found in each of the parents. That 
being true, the new individual gets one-half of its inheritance 
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from the sire and one-half from the dam. Each pig gets a factor, 
or set of factors, for each characteristic it possesses from the sire 
and one or a set for the same characteristic from the dam. ^ 
factors possessed by animals are transmitted to their offspring 
in that manner. In some of his characteristics the pig may re 
semble the sire and in other traits he may resemble the dam. n 
some he may partly resemble each and in some characteristics e 
may resemble animals farther back in his pedigree. 

Generally speaking, the hereditary make-up of the pig. his 
type or conformation, color, vigor, feeding qualities, and in fac , 
every characteristic is the result of the hereditary influence he 
received from his sire and dam and through them 
entire ancestry. The resemblance shown between the individual 
pig and his ancestors is the result of the operation of the law of 
heredity. Through this law “like tends to beget like.” 

A common illustration of the inheritance of individual char- 
acteristics is brought forth in the results of the breeding of white 
animals (Chester White) to black animals (Poland China). 
resulting offsprings will all be white in color. Each offspring 
receives from one parent a factor for white color and from the 
other parent a factor for black color. Since the white color exerts 
a stronger influence, or is what is commonly known as dominant 
over the black factor, the pigs are all white. This is known as 
“dominance.” If two of these first-cross offspring were mated 
together the resulting offspring would be in proportion of three 
white pigs to one black pig. This type of inheritance is what is 
kno%vn as common or Mendelian inheritance. In that case there 
is only one factor from each parent contributed toward the color 
of the pig. Most characteristics of an animal are controlled by 
more than one factor. The type of pig, for instance, is determined 
by many factors working together. 


Prepotency; Prepotency is the ability of «« 

press on his offspring his own characteristics to the exclusion of 
those of the other parent. The sire influences many more off- 
spring in a herd than does the dam, and for that reason pre- 
potency IS more desirable in the sire than in the dam. A pre- 
potent sire can be of the greatest influence in the building-up of 
a herd. Of course, a sire can be prepotent in undesirable as well 
as 6sira e characteristics, but in general usage, prepotency is 
thought of as having to do wth desirable characteristics. A boar 
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can be prepotent for thick well developed loins and hams or other 
characteristics. 

Linebreeding and inbreeding have the practical effect of 
intensifying the hereditary qualities of animals. For that reason 
prepotent animals are usually either linebred or inbred. s 
sho^^Ti by experimental studies, the result of selecting animals 
that are rather closely bred for certain characteristics show tha 
they produce germ-cells which are more alike in their hereditar> 
qualities ; and as a result there will be fewer differences betw’een 
the hereditarj' qualities of the sperms on one hand and eggs on 
the other. Pigs from a mating of that kind are likely to be more 
prepotent for certain characteristics than are pigs resulting from 
germ-cells from decidedly unlike animals. 



. Landrace is a different type of hoR bred for the purpose 

S S. J. M^ris. 


Relative Influence of Sire and Dam: It is generally true that 
the sire and dam have an equal influence on the characteristics 
° .1 spring. As has been seen, the dam forms an egg-cell 
and the sire contributes a germ^ell to unite -with it. Each of 
a complete set of factors or characters 
m-iv dnm?nlf characters from the dam 

of ca<?pc tb ^ ^ same character from the sire and in a number 

^ the influence of cer- 

better bred thn tb resulting offspring. If one parent is 

better bred than the other one it will for that reason be more 
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prepotent for certain characteristics. The old theoiy, that the 
sire wiil determine certain characteristics and the dam certain 
other characteristics in the offspring, was long ago abandoned. 

The boar is the most important individual animal in the 
herd. This is true because he has so many more offspring than 
any one sow. However, only by checking the performance of the 
offspring of a boar can the real value of a boar be determined. 
Such testing of a boar by the performance of his offspring is 
called progeny-testing. This is quite a different way of testing a 
boar than by the old method of judging by looks and how well he 
conforms to a scorecard. Although appearances may have con- 
siderable value from the standpoint of breed characteristics, the 
testing that will pay oft at the market place is the progeny- 
testing. 

The information in Table 20 was compiled from results of 
progeny-tests from 12 different boars reported at the Jlissouri 
Experiment Station. 

Although the boar is important, it should be I'omembcrcd 
that the most desirable pigs cannot be produced without the right 
kind of sow. The sow is also important. In fact, pigs in a litter 
are influenced more by the sow than by the boar. In addition, to 
contributing one-half the influence on pigs from the standpoint 
of heredity, as explained earlier, the sow influences the pigs 
from the time of conception to weaning. The Jlissouri Experi- 
ment Station has reported considerable differences between pigs 
due to the influence of the sow. This is indicated in Table 20. 

Fix. 12.9. The white shoulder band is the ''tradcmnrk" of the Hamp- 
shire. (Photo, courtesy of Hampshire Swine Itegi-stry) 
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How A Good Herd Is Develored 

The development of a good herd of hogs is dependent upon 
many factors. As was stated in the beginning of the chapter, 
feeding and breeding must be carried along together. A group o 
pigs improperly fed and cared for cannot show the real 
of the breeding back of them. In other words, it requires goo 
management to bring out the good qualities of a pig. 

Selection, which will be discussed in a later chapter, is abso- 
lutely essential in the development of a good herd of hogs. The 
best individuals, that is, those individuals coming the nearest to 


Table 20. Differences in Performance and Carcass Quality of 
PiRs from Different Boars. 
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possessing the characteristics desired, must be selected for future 
breeders. One must remember in breeding hogs that there are 
bad characteristics transmitted to the offspring just as there 
are good ones. The aims of the breeder are to eliminate as far 
as possible these bad characteristics and introduce and maintain 
as far as possible the good characteristics. 

Good prolific sows that are excellent mothers are funda- 
mental in the development of a good herd. The sows must be 
capable of producing large litters and weaning a large number 
of thrifty, well developed pigs. The ability to produce large 
litters is largely an inherited characteristic — thus, it is always 
well to select breeding animals from large litters. 

In the past very little attention has been paid to performance 
in the swine herd. With poultry there is the yearly egg produc- 
tion and the weight of the ogg as a measure of the hen’s worth. 
With dairy cattle the yearly milk and butterfat production is 
an index of the performing ability of a dairy cow. By having the 
records on the dam and daughter one Is able to determine the 
value of a bull. 

Tests that have been carried on by the Department of Agri- 
culture and by various state e.xperiment stations have shown 
that there is a vast difference in the amount of feed required to 
put on a pound of gain by pigs sired by different boars. In devel- 
oping a good herd of hogs one should select the breeding animals 
from the boans that have showm their ability to trnn.smit the 
characteristics which make for rapid gain, economical gain, and 
acceptable type and conformation. Boar testing and record-of- 
pcrformance testing will become more and more important in 
the development of outstanding individuals and the establishment 
of superior strains. 


Community Breeding 

Many breed.s of farm animals have been developed by com- 
munity breeding. On the I.sland of Jersey, off the coast of France, 
there was a law pa.sscd many years ago prohibiting the importa- 
tion of any cattle except for immediate slaughter. As a result 
there are no cattle on the Island today except Jersey. In Europe 
community breeding of farm animals Is the rule but in America 
that is not the ease. There can be many good examples sighted, 
however, of community breeding in the United Slates. 
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The advantages of community breeding are many. One breed, 
whether a grade or purebred, is better for a community than 
many breeds. Where several breeders in a community are grow- 
ing one breed of animals, buyers will go more frequently to tha 
community to purchase breeding stock because they can have the 
privilege of more selection and the possibility of buying a large 
number of animals. Community breeding makes it possible for 
the breeders to exchange sires. This, however, is a more desir- 
able feature in dairy cattle breeding than in the case of hogs. A 
small breeder has a better chance to sell his good stock if he is 
in a community where there are several like breeders. Another 
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ing: hogrs, breeding: is not an isolated problem to be solved by 
itself. It is closely related to feeding, sanitation, and other man- 
agement problems. 

A breeding program with hogs requires long range planning 
for effective results. It is a more complicated phase of growing 
hogs than feeding out hogs for market. 

Crossbreeding of hogs has been of great interest in recent 
years. This is the use of t^vo or more purebi’ed lines in a planned 
program of crossbreeding. The use of three breeds in a planned 
program of crossbreeding is called crisscrossing. 

Studies have sho^vn that both the boar and the sow have 
great influence on the pigs. ^\^i!e the boar influences more pigs, 
the sow has perhaps even greater influence since she affects the 
pigs from conception until they are weaned. 

Problems and Activities 

1. How does the pig get its color? 

2. What is meant by laws of heredity? 

3. What system of breeding hogs is used on your home 
farm? 

4. \Miat is the most common system followed in your com- 
munity? 

5. ^Vhat is meant by progeny-tested? 

6. How does the boar and the sow each influence pigs? 

7. Yi&lt the farm of a hng-breedcr and talk with him about 
his problems and how he solves them. 

8. Write the Animal Ilusbandrj* Department of your State 
Agricultural College for latest infonnation on cross- 
breeding of hogs. 



CHAPTER 13 


Setting Up a Program of Breeding 

In order to set up a sound program of g 

fanner must take into consideration ““7, 
and practices. Most of the general principles of breeding 
treated somewhat in detail in Chapter 12. Some of the ™ 
portant practices that have proved successful are 
Chapter 14 and others are dealt with in this chapter. 'Vh«“ 
breeding purebred stock or a commercial herd, a farmer mu 
carry on certain good practices if he is to make a success o e 
tablishing and breeding an outstanding herd. 

A program of breeding hogs must be set up to produce nog 
for today and the years ahead. It is not enough to pick a ® 

breed, get a few good-looking sows and a boar and be in the 
hog breeding business. Such a program would not likely last long 
unless the person had money from other sources to finance it. 

The breeder is in the hog business to make money. If he 
makes money he must not only run his own business on an 
economical basis but must produce the “right” animals for sale 
at the “right” time. This presents many problems. Multiple far- 
rowing is one of the recent programs developed to meet some 
of these problems. 


What Phase of Swine Production to Follow 

The hog fanner must decide whether he will produce market 
hogs or breeding stock or both. The direction in which he expects 
to travel in building his herd will determine whether or not he 
shall practice inbreeding, linebreeding, or crossbreeding and will 
also determine whether or not ho will establish a grade or pure- 
bred herd. 

As suggested in Chapter 12 a large majority of the hog 
farmers should plan to produce only market hogs. To be a good 
purebred breeder one must be a good feeder and must be able to 
handle well the details connected with swine production. There is 
no belter way to gain such experience than by first becoming n 
producer of good market hogs. Some breeds of swine have been 
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Fiff. 13-1. Good plfirs from a |^>od herd in n pood settinp for prowlnp 
pood hops — pood businessJ (Courtesy, United Duroc Kecord AssocmlJon) 


All pood purebred breeders should have definite plans for 
marketing a certain percentage of their hogs ns market hops. 
The best purebred herds produce a certain percentage of hogs 
that are not good enough to be sold for breeding purposes. 

Whether the purebred breeder expects to sell his breeding 
stock as weaned pigs or carrj' them on until nearer maturity 
would influence to a great extent the set-up he would maintain. 
Marketing the breeding stock as young pigs would mean that the 
farmer would be required to have less feed than ho would if lie 
carried the breeding stock to maturity. By selling the brcc<ling 
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stock young, he would probably want to carry 

than he would if he marketed his breeding hogs at matoity. 

Those hog farmers breeding pnrebreds only largely to sell 
as breeding stock, ivlll be called purebred 
farmers breeding hogs largely to sell as market hog 
called commercial breeders. 


How ilANY Sows TO CARRY 

There are several things that determine the number of sows 
that may profitably be carried in a breeding ® 

are the things of chief importance: (1) amount of feed that cai 
be economically produced; (2) the equipment and labor aval - 
able; and (8) method and time of marketing animals. 

JIany livestock producers have the ambition to increase e 
size of their herds much faster than they can economically in- 
crease the amount of feed and the facilities for handling t e • 
In commerical hog production it is usually to the advantage o 
the farmer to produce all of his feeder pigs rather than to buy 
some of them. The cost of raising pigs may amount to as much 
as the price at which they can be bought, but there is much 
greater assurance of having high-quality, healthy pigs if^ ^ 
farmer produces his 0 N\'n feeders. One of the surest ways to in- 
troduce diseases and parasites in the swine herd is by purchasing 
feeder hogs. 

In the long run, the purebred breeder of swine is better off 
if he tries to build his reputation on quality, individuality and 
performance of the pigs he markets, rather than by the number 
he markets. Whether he sells young breeding stock or old breed- 
ing stock will influence to a great extent the number of sows 
to carry. 


How JlANY Litters to Produce per Year 

The hog breeder may plan to produce one litter of pigs per 
sow per year, two litters or even three Utters per year. Pro- 
ducing throe litters requires verj' careful planning and early 
weaning. Most hog farmers in the South follow the practice of 
producing two litters per year, usually one in the Fall and an- 
other in the Spring. 

The idea of producing pigs during the entire year, by breed- 
ing sows throughout the year, rather than in the Fall and Spring 
is now being practiced and may find acceptance in the South. 
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Time for Pigs to Be Farrowed: The question of the best 
time for sows to farrow must be determined by each farmer. The 
location of the farm, the facilities for handling the sows and 
pigs and the feed available should influence the time of farrow- 
ing. For most of the South it is generaliy thought that February 
and March are the best months for the spring farrow, which 
would mean that the fall farrow would come six months later in 
August and September. 

The principal advantage of having sows farrow in the early 
spring is that there can be available for the sows and pigs dur- 
ing the suckling period an abundance of green grazing such as 
oats, rye, and rape. Another advantage is that the early farrowed 
pigs can be marketed in the fall before the usual seasonal decline 
in prices. Then the farm work is usually not so heavy during 
February and March and for that reason more time can be given 
to sows and pigs during the faiTowing and the suckling periods. 
Early farrowed pigs can make the maximum use of green graz- 
ing crops during the spring and summer and can be developed 
into good feeder pigs ready for the grain crops in the late sum- 
mer and early fall. 

For the upper part of the southern region late spring far- 
rowing might be desirable. The amount of equipment nccossarj* 
for the care of the pigs is less for late farrowing. Late farrowed 
pigs are less likely, under average conditions, to suffer from 
anemia and other ills brought about by close housing and limited 
sunshine. Late pigs can make more of their gain on the new 
fattening crops produced. 

Generally it is preferable to have early spring farrowed pigs. 
After all, the time of farrowing should be influenced more by the 
feed supply that can be made available for the pigs during the 
growing and fattening periods than by any other factors. That 
is especially true for farmers who grow hogs for the market. 

All Sows in a Herd Farrowing Near the Sa.me Ti.me 

There are many advantages in having all the sows farrow 
near the same time. If all the sows farrow within n week or two 
of each other it concentrates the labor required to look after 
the ROWS at farrowing time and during the suckling period. The 
feeding operations during this period arc simplified materially if 
several litters can be fed at one time. It is better to have tlie 
sows farrow near the same time even though each sow and litter 
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Fig. 13-2. This Landrace gilt had 11 pigs her first litter, 12 
second Utter and 12 pigs in her third litter. (Photo, courtesy S. J- * 
Luveme, Alabama, seen here showing G. B. Phillips, Alabama Hog Speci • 
his prize Landrace.) 

is kept in separate quarters from other sows and Utters during 
the suckling period. The practice followed on many farms in the 
South is to run as many as eight or ten brood sows and their 
Utters together during the suckling period. They are placed to- 
gether after the pigs are from one to two weeks old. The cost 
of fencing and equipment is materially reduced when this prac- 
tice is followed. 

Makes Parasite Control Easier: It is much easier to carr>' 
on parasite control practices, which are becoming more and 
more important in the South, if the sows farrow near the same 
time. Only one parasite control set-up is necessary’ for six to 
ten sows and litters. If the sows farrow along at different seasons 
of the year it is very’ difficult to have an individual parasite con- 
trol set-up for each sow. 
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One of the main advantages in having litters farrowed at 
or near the same time is that they can be handled in groups 
after weaning to better advantage than if the pigs vary con- 
siderably in age. If pigs are near the same age, it makes it a 
much simpler matter to provide green grazing and fattening 
crops for growing out and finishing the pigs. Running the pigs 
in relatively large groups means that larger areas can be grazed 
or hogged-olf, which in turn reduces the amount of cross-fencing 
necessary. If they are to be carried in dry lots it is decidely 
preferable to have all the feeder pigs in one group near the 
same age, size and weight. 

Sows IN A Herd Farrowing at Different Times 

The system of breeding sows so that they farrow at different 
times all during a year is called Multiple Farrowing. It simply 
means breeding some of the sows of the herd one month and 
some another rather than concentrating so that the sows will all 
farrow in the spring and again in the fall. This system is best 
suited to the hog farmer with a large number of sows. As pointed 
out earlier in this chapter, unless a farmer has a large number of 
sows it is perhaps best for him to breed all sows as near as 
possible at the same time for the Spring and Fall litters. 

There are several reasons a farmer might consider multiple 
farrowing as a system of breeding hogs in the South. First, the 
weather does not generally get cold enough in the South to make 
any part of the winter undesirable for farrowing pigs. Further- 
more, green grazing can be made available for the sow and litter 
at any time of the year. Second, the amount of equipment and 
buildings needed may be greatly reduced. That is, the number of 
pigs raised may be greatly increased without adding more build- 
ings and equipment. For example, if a farmer has 12 sows in his 
herd and breeds them all twice each year for Spring and Fall 
litters, he must provide sufficient building space and equipment 
for 12 sows and their Jitters. If be broods them througliout the 
year, he could have only two sows farrowing each month of the 
year. By rotating them in different areas there would need to be 
provision for only two sows and litters in an area at a given 
time. Such a program would be worked oat so that (ho same two 
sows would farrow in October and April, another two .sows would 
farrow in November and May, and other sows Uie same way 
throughout the year. The third reason for considering Miiltiplr 
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Farrotring is that hogs would be marketed each of the 

year. This would avoid selling all hogs at a low price, ho » 
all hogs would not be ready at the peak price. 

One major disadvantage of the system of Multiple 
xng is that it requires more careful planning of all phases o 
hog program for the year. Labor might be a problem at farro 
ing time if the farm has other enterprises requiring peak labor, 
such as cotton or tobacco. However, this might be an advantag 
for labor too, if the farmer has a hog business large enough to 
employ a person full-time. That is, the labor with the hog pro- 
gram would be more evenly distributed throughout the year. 

One other advantage to Mtdttple Farroiving should be men- 
tioned. If a lot of hog farmers would follow this plan it would 
tend to help the entire market situation for hogs. At presen , 
there are peaks of over-supply and lack of supply of hogs at the 
market and pork from the processing plants. A steady supply ot 
reasonably priced pork products might mean more eating of pork 
for the year. If so, then all hog farmers would profit by the better 
year-round marketing. 

It is suggested that the hog farmer interested in the system 
of Multiple Farroiving should read all he can on the subject and 
discuss his situation with a Hog Specialist. It would be well if he 
could also visit one or more hog farmers where the Multiple Far- 
roiving Program is in operation. 


Age of Gilts Before Breeding 

The age at which a gilt should first be bred depends more 
on development than on age. A gilt should take her place in 
the breeding herd as soon as her growth has reached the stage 
that the demands of maternity will not materially affect her 
own development. Gilts that are well developed are more reliable 
as future brood sows than those that are poorly developed. It is 
better to breed a well developed gilt at seven months of age than 
a poorly developed gilt at ten. 

Experiment station records show that gilts stop growing 
almost entirely during the lactation period — that is during the 
suckling period. The demands of lactation seem to be consider- 
ably heavier on the animal than the period of gestation. Gilts 
that are bred too early and not properly fed will likely never de- 
velop into well grown, efficient brood sows. 
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Fig. 13»3. Hogging-Off Corn and Soybeans. Young stock selected 
for breeding must be properly fed if they are to develop desirable cbaroc- 
teriatics to make them good breeders. (Courtesy, Georgia Coastal Plain 
Experiment Station) 

Early Breedings Usually Best: Experience has shown that 
reasonably early breeding tends to establish reliable breeding 
habits, while late breeding frequently results in poor breeding 
habits. Early breeding on the average reduces the cost of pigs 
at birth. The earlier the gilts can be made to produce, the larger 
will be the saving in feed, investment and risk. For example, if a 
hog farmer has selected ^larch and September as the time for 
the sows to farrow, then the gilts added to the breeding herd 
must be bred so they will farrow' either w'hen a year old or when 
eighteen months of age. If the gilts have been properly fed and 
developed there is no good reason why they cannot farrow at one 
year of age and continue to produce two litters per j’car. On the 
other hand, with this system of breeding, if the gilts arc not 
'veil developed and are not properly fed during the lactation and 
gestation periods small sows will be the result. 

Age of Boars Before Breeding 

In general the discussion above regarding the practice of 
breeding gilts while young is also applicable to the bo.ar. If a 
boar is properly fed and well developed there is no reason why 
ho cannot do light breeding after he is six month.s of age. Here 
ngain, the feed and care given to a young boar will, to a large 





Fig. 13-4. A junior herd sire from an outstanding breeding herd. 
(Courtesy, Maplehurst Farm, Sooth Boston, Virginia) 


degree determine the age at which he can be relied upon as a 
good breeder. 

Number of Males to Be Maintained 

The number of males to be maintained by the hog 
will depend on whether pasture breeding is practiced, and of 
course, upon the number of sows to be bred. A constructive swine 
breeder likes to hold a boar in reserve so that if one dies the 
other can carr>' one, thus keeping intact the blood lines that are 
being developed. Such a breeder will also want to use, as far as 
possible, tried boars. To have a tried boar available for service 
all along necessitates the proving of young boars from time to 
time and holding them in reserve. The breeder of purebred 
swine should be more concerned about this matter of proving or 
testing of males. The commercial hog farmer can purchase from 
purebred breeders males sired by proved boars to use to improve 
his herd. 

The number of sows which a boar can safely breed during 
the breeding season depends on several factors such as the fol- 
lowing: (1) age and maturity of boar; (2) vigor and fertility; 
(3) the length of the breeding season; (4) the distribution of 
service; and (5) the manner of handling, feeding and caring for 
boar. A boar should be at his best between the ages of eighteen 
months and four years. If properly fed and exercised, a boar 
should be a good breeder for several years after he has reached 
his fourth birthday. 

Practical experience has shown that mature boars properly 
fed and handled can breed two sows per day and occasionally 
three during the hea%T part of the breeding season. If the sows 
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are bred so as to farrow their Utters within a period of seven 
to fifteen days it means that the breeding period must be of that 
duration. Males must be well fed and properly handled to be able 
to breed an average of one or moi'e sows per day during the 
breeding season. It is generally thought that a young, vigorous, 
yearling boar can breed as many sows as can a mature boar. 

Age at Which Sows and Boars Cease to Breed 

The Boar; The tendency of the average hog farmer is to 
use young males. Old and large males are often discarded be- 
cause they develop bad dispositions with age, and because they 
grow too heavy and have to be used in breeding crates and 
thus are generally harder to handle. However, a prov'ed boar 
is a great asset to the hog farmer. When an outstanding boar is 
discovered he should be used as long as he is a good breeder or 
until a better one is found to take his place. If males are properly 
fed and exercised they should be good breeders up to six and 
eight years of age. 

Gilts versus Aged Sows: Many experienced swine growers 
think that it is more economical to produce pork from pigs far- 
rowed by gilts than from sows. The United States Department 
of Agriculture made tests comparing the value of mature sows 
and gilts for producing market hogs. 

The following is a brief summary of the results of the tests : 

(1) “Pigs can be raised to a marketable weight of approxi- 
mately 225 pounds more economically when farrowed by gilts 
than when produced by mature sows; 

(2) Gilts required less feed during the gestation period 
and their pigs made more economical gains during the suckling 
and fattening periods; 

(3) The gilts .showed an advantage over the mature sows 
in the percentage of pigs raised to weaning and market weight; 

(4) Mature sows farrowed larger litters than the gilts; 

(5) The mature sows weaned heavier pigs than the gilts. 

(G) Gilts developed from mature sows were better pro- 
ducers of market hogs than were gilts developed from gilts.” 

An advantage in the production of pigs from gilts is that 
those gilts that do not prove to be .sure breeders can be disposed 
of while they will still sell ns goo<l butcher hogs. 

The purebred breeder cannot rely on the use of gilts in the 
breeding henl to the extent that the commercial hog producer 


Fig. 13-6. This Future Fanner has worked with this diampion sow 
for the show ring as well as for the breeding herd. (Courtesy, Mississippi 
Vo-Ag Education) 

can. It is highly desirable that a gilt or young sow demonstrate 
her ability as a good breeding animal before her offspring are re- 
tained in the breeding herd. Except for the fact that the male 
has more influence on the total herd than does one brood sow, 
it is as desirable to have a proved sow as it is to have a proved 
male. 

The Sow: There are many advantages in favor of using a 
larger number of gilts in the breeding herd and there are many 
in favor of using mature sows. Mature sows will produce larger 
Utters, heavier pigs at birth and at weaning, and will have dem- 
onstrated their abilitj* as mothers and their ability to produce 
pigs that develop into good market hogs. On the average, mature 
sows \vill lose more pigs at farrowing and during the suckling 
t^riod for various causes than will the gilts. A good brood sow 
that has proved her worth in the breeding herd should be main- 
tained as long as she is a good producer or until better brood 
^ws are available. Sows are usually economical producers until 
they are six to eight years of age. 

_ 'P'® V™?. excitement in the female, known as the 

heat ^nod or Mstrus, should be understood. The usual signs 
restless activitj- on the part of the sow, a 
mounting of the other sows, and 
occasionally peculiar, loud grunting sounds. 
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Fig. 13.C. Good moot-typo hogs. (Photo, courtooy Oklahoma FFA) 


The significance of this period is that the sow is secreting 
or preparing to secrete the ripened eggs or ^ f 
heat precedes by a day or two the ‘ X 

which on fertilization, by their union with the male germ cells, 

produce the embryo pigs. . , 

1’;: “d“Cf - -- 

days after the pigs are weaned. _.i,„n thev 

The first appearance of "hear »cu. m 
are about five months of ape. • ^ 

sexual development. Again the feed 

had will influence the ‘'eveiepment of the repr^um. g 
TTials carried on by Robison ‘^e Ohio Experunen^__^ 

showed that sows may be bred . separated 

nursing their pigs. The sows used in the te^s were . 

from their litters at night. fhoP appeared after 

with their litters during the day. He. ‘ of pig.s 

the fourth or fiftli night of separation. • ‘ ojiees are 

would result in the sow's coming in heat. These practices 
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followed by some breeders when they are trying to produce 
three litters per year or who for other reasons wish the sow re 
early for another litter. 


Flushing Sows 

Flushing is a practice of feeding the sows unusually well 
w'hich will cause them to be in a good gaining condition during the 
breeding period. To have the sows in such condition during the 
breeding period seems to stimulate all the vital functions and es- 
pecially to stimulate the activity of the reproductive organs. By 
giving the sow's this stimulant, larger litters are produced. This 
practice, of course, is most beneficial if used on sows that are in 
rather poor condition. Sows that are already as heavy as is con- 
sistent with vigor and activity should be stimulated if possible 
by supplying plenty of exercise and green feed. 


Pasture Breeding versus Hand Breeding 


There are two general systems of managing the sows and 
boars during the breeding season. One is known as hand breed- 
ing which is bringing each sow, as she comes in “heat” to the 
boar. The second is that of allowing the boar to run with the 
SOW'S. The best system to follow will be determined by conditions. 

The commercial hog farmer with less than ten sows finds 
the practice of turning the boar with the sows to be satisfactory, 
as a rule. The main advantage is that it does not require as much 
of a farmer’s time as does hand breeding. This system also has 
the advantage that the chance of missing the sow when she 
comes in “heat” is reduced to a minimum. 

When there are a large number of sows in the herd it is 
usually advisable to practice hand breeding. By using that prac- 
tice many more sow’s can be bred to a given boar than is pos- 
sible if the pasture method is used. The practice of breeding the 
sows just before feeding time in the morning and in the after- 
ntwn requires very little extra lime. This is especially true if 
lots are well arranged. 


In purebred herds there is usually more than one male to 
US m e breeding program, which makes it necessary for 
breeding to be practiced. Unless this method is used the 
necessary breeding records cannot be kept. 
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Number op Services per Sow 


Experience has shoivn that as a rule only one service is 
needed in breeding a sow. This is true because sweral mi hon 
sperms are liberated by the boar in one service. " 

has been found that sows are more likely to catch if bred duri g 
the later stages of the “heat” period. This is evidently due to the 
fact that the eggs are not liberated until ^ L. 

“heat period.” For this reason if a sow is still in heat the daj 
after she was bred it is advisable to breed her the second time. 

Use of Breeding Crate 

or no experience with them and because their 

time. The tendency among the market hog necessary 

young immature boars. When this is the case it is not necessary 

to use the breeding crate, except when the oars 

to rather large sows. When a mature. fi, 

to gilts or a young boar to rangy sows, a breed ng ‘ 

a necessity. Some breeders prefer the use of 

even though its use is not necessary. In most . 

has to be Lght to use the breeding crate Some f=>™crs rtink 

that sows are less likely to conceive w e u-ppaimr crate 

tificial conditions brought about by the use “f 

It is difficult, however, to see why that should be the case if a 

pood service is had. 

length of the gestation period 
The time between the 

ing of the pigs is known “ ^ lactation period. Recent 

sow is suckling her pigs is '‘"“"U . ^station period in 

data indicate that the average length of the gesm i^ 

hogs is 114 days. The length of the „„t„re 

from about 110 to 117 daya- St«<l cs Jiave ^ 

sows are not likely to carry their htte • > more likely 

has also been found that large litters nr ‘ pe-s- 

to run over the average perioil of time than ■ 

tation table gives the expected farrowing date for an> breeili 

date. (Soc Fig. 13-7.) 
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mCHT 


LEFT 



Lillcr No. 1— One notch in loner 
Litter*l^o!*'2 — ^Two notches in lower 


richt car. , , , .ft 

Litter No. 3 — One notch in lower leu 

LiUcr No. 4— One notch in lower left 
car and one in i„ft 

Litter No. C-One notch >n Wr left 
ear and two notches in lower riKht 


Litter No. C— Two notches in lower 
left ear. 


No. 7_Tivo notches in lower 
Ipft ear and one in lower ripnl. 

nS. 8-Thvo notches .in ower 
left nnil two notches in lower 

tt?r No. 5— Three notches in lower 

Kr'rJo. lO-One notch in unner 

tier rSwO— Three notches in up- 
per left ear and one notch in up- 
per riRht ear. 


BREEDING Records That Siiouu) Be K . 

. , r. „eo,lucers as a rule do not keep ver.v many 
Commerci.-tl ^ „niroal.s. This i.s Kenerally considered 
brcedinK "“'‘‘I® n,„,i cxperiencerl hoR breeders often 

a serious mistake. E'™ ' ^his resulU in 

Ruess wronR as „ilh the Reneral herd, and under 

Sllonrthat a« usually not favorable to the survival of a 
hlch i>cr cent of pips’* 




Fig. 13-9. Marking to Designate Litter and Pig Number. This 
iog shows a system of €ar-not«lng pigs that wul designate the Utter 
Romber and the pig number. 


Litter 1, Pig 2— One notch in lower left ear and two notches in lower right 
ear. ^ . 

Litter 4, Pig 8 — Left ear: One notch in the end and one in lower part; ngM 
ear; One notch in upper side and one in the end. _ 

Litter 14j Pig 9 — ^Left ear: Two notches in upper side, one in the end and 
one in lower part; right ear: One notch in upper side, one in the end 
and one in lower part. 

There are other systems that may be worked out for numbering both the 
litter and the pigs in the litter. 


The purebred breeder must keep careful records. Where 
more than one boar service is had that should be recorded and 
the date the sows were bred should be recorded. Each sow must 
be identified by an ear tag or ear notch or some other definite 
means of identification. Each boar must likewise be identified. It 
is necessarj' that breeding dates, farrowing dates, and number 
of pigs farrowed be kept. It is well to keep the number of pigs 
lost and the cause of such loss. 

One of the necessarj’ records to be kept is that of the 
litters or individual pigs. Some commercial hog breeders and 
some purebred breeders have litter marks and some develop a 
system whereby each pig can be identified. In commercial swine 
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production a litter indentification is probably all that is neces- 
sary. The same might be true with the purebred breeding her 
Some purebred breeders like to be able to identify each individual 
pig. One of the best systems of keeping litter records or pig 
records is to notch the ears. Figures 13-8 and 13-9 show systems 
of ear-notching that can be used in keeping records of litters or of 
individual pigs. 

Registering Hogs in Breed Associations 

It is usually a simple matter to fill out the required blanks 
for registering breeding pigs, provided ample records have been 
kept. The breed associations require accurate information as to 
the date the sow was bred, the male to which she was bred, the 
farrowing date, the number of pigs farrowed, and the "“"’“’I 
and sex of pigs raised. A good conscientious purebred breeder 
will certainly keep records to that extent. 

To register purebred hogs the beginner can write to ms 
breed association and ask for instructions. The tore associa- 
tions furnish application blanks and breeding certificates. The 
names and addresses of the breed associations are found in the 
appendix. 

Summary 

Breeding hogs is a job demanding an understanding of many 
problems. "Anybody can grow hogs” probably does "PP’^ ^ 
any part of the hog business, certainly not to a breeding p 
gram The system of breeding best adapted to his o'™ 
must be determined by e.ach hog farmer. The most ooocesstui hog 
breeder will likely be the man willing to study and learn to 
stnntly improve his sj’stcm of breeding hop. 

Jlost hog breeders in the South plan to breed al their sons 
about the same time twice each year so th.it ‘hey will 
the Spring and again in the Fall. This oyf™ 
vantages. However, it does tend to over-supply the market twice 

" Farron'ina is a relatively f 

hogs and has not been practiced cxtonsuej i difTorent 

simply means that the sows in the herd are “ 

limes throughout the year rather than concentrating at e .same 
time twice each year. This means that fo™owing would take 
place each month of the year, therefore marketing each month. 
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rather than twice during the year. This will result in rnore effi- 
cient use of equipment and steady marketing throughout the 
year. A disadvantage is that there would bo farrowings m the 
“busy” season in case the farmer produces cotton, tobacco or 
other heavy labor crops. 

Regardless of the system used, careful plans need to be 
made for keeping accurate records. TTiese arc necessary for the 
purebred breeder and needed by any farmer breeding hogs. Any 
improvement in his hog program will be dependent upon records 
of events and performance of his hogs. 

Problems and Activities 

1. What phase of swine production should most fanners 
follow? Why? 

2. What experience should a farmer have before attempting 
to grow breeding stock for sale? 

3. What are the chief factors that will determine the num- 
ber of sows to carry on a given farm? 

4. In the section where you live is it practical to produce 
two litters of hogs per year? If so, what months should 
sows farrow ? 

5. What is meant by Multiple Farrowing? Do you believe 
that this system would work well in your communitj’? 

6. At what age should gilts be before they are bred? 

7- How old should a boar be before he is used for breeding 
purposes? 

8. The number of sows which a boar can safely breed dur- 
ing a breeding season depends on what factors? 

9. At what age do sows cease to be profitable as breeders? 
Boars? 

10. Compare the value of mature sows and gilts for pro- 
ducing market hogs. Which are used on your home farm? 

11. What is meant by “heat period”? With hogs how often 
does it occur? 

12. What is meant by flushing sows ? Is it a good practice ? 
What is meant hy hand-breeding and pasture-breeding? 
Under what conditions are each of these practiced? 

13. Discuss the use of a breeding crate. 
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14. What is meant by the "gestation period”? Lactation 
period? 

15. What breeding records should be kept? 

16. What procedure should be followed in order to register 
hogs in breeding associations? 

17. Visit a good swine breeder, one that is available in or 
near your community, ask him questions about the prac- 
tices he carries on in breeding hogs. 



CHAPTER 14 


Selecting Breeding Stock 

Selecting hogs that are to form the foundation of_a br^d- 
ing herd is a matter that should receive careful consideration. 
Too often insufficient attention is given to this important jo . 
This is particularly true of young breeders who are anxious 
breed-up their herds. They are often impatient to get starte an ^ 
think they should not lose any time. Consequently, they often u> 
animats, because they are available at the time, that even 
breeders realize are not of the type or quality that should^ e 
used. Such a practice is not economical. Instead of saving time 
it is a sure way to lose time. 

A breeder starting ^ith poorly selected animals is likely to 
become discouraged and get out of the business just when he 
should be getting established in it. Plenty of time and attention 
should be given to the selection of foundation stock. A breeder 
should first decide definitely what he wants, and then select his 
animals accordingly. 

There is more help available now than ever before in guid- 
ing the breeder in selecting breeding stock. Wuch of the risk in 
securing breeding stock is eliminated if all kno\VTi means are 
used in selecting foundation animals. For example, one of the 
more recent ways now being used as an indicator of the meat- 
quality of the animal is back-fat thicJcness. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to examine some of the 
problems in selecting breeding stock. Included also is a consider- 
ation of the different breeds of hogs from which breeding stock 
may be selected. There are a number of new breeds as well as 
the older established breeds. There are also some important 
factors in the marketing of pork affecting the choice of breed- 
ing stock. 

Types and Aims of Breeders 
Swine breeders may be roughly divided into two groups or 
classes. One group is composed of farmers who breed swine for 
the purpose of producing market hogs ; the other group is made 
up of growers who breed hogs to be sold as breeding stock. 
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Market Hog Breeders: The vast majority of breeders be- 
long to the group who are developing commercial herds of hogs 
for the purpose of producing animals for the market For t e 
average breeder and farmer this aim is the wiser of the ° 

produce market hogs that are capable of developing into hig 
quality animals and that have the ability to make economical 
gains is a worthy ambition. It is an ambition too few o^ our 
southern farmers have today. The sows used in developing a 
herd of this sort may be grades or purebreds. The purebreds 
may or may not be registered. To develop a herd of this sor 
requires a relatively small investment in breeding stock. 

Animals from commercial herds do not sell at ns high prices 
as purebred breeding animals. The better commercial herds, 
however, may be more profitable because the high quality mar- 
ket hogs always sell at a premium. At the same time the cost of 
growing market hogs is usually not as great as the cost of pro- 
ducing good prospective breeding swine. Since there is a re a 
tively small valuation on the animals for breeding market hogs, 
the depreciation in value is not so great, and thus the nnimaLs 
can be sold when they are no longer useful as breeders at ver> 
little less than their original cost. Commercial swine production 



Pig. 14-2. Unilorm Lot of Hogs. Good brecatog th” 

fast growing and uniform lots of market hogs. The hogs sho 
picture were ready for market at 6 months of age. 

•will reach its highest development and will be most profitable on 
those farms that produce in abundance the most economical fee 
crops, and that carry on sound breeding programs. 

Purebred Breeders: This class of breeders is and should b® 
few in number. Only the best breeders and feeders should a - 
tempt to keep high class herds for the purpose of supplyii'^ 
breeding stock. They have good judgment in deciding 
animals should be mated together to produce the best results- 
They are able not only to increase the number of good animals 
in the breed but to produce a few animals that are able to im- 
prove the breed as a whole. The outstanding purebred breeders 
are those who are in a position, because of ability, good judg- 
ment and otherwise, to add much to the breed. 

The development of outstanding animals in any breed is an 
accomplishment of which the breeder should be justly proud. 
The breeder of livestock is working with the laws of nature. He 
may manipulate these laws so as to develop a mediocre animal 
or he may develop an outstanding animal of superior worth- 
First, the breeder must have a very definite idea in mind 
as to what he wishes to produce. Through judicial planning, 
feeding, selecting, and mating, he should be able to travel 
toward that goal. Some are able to do that much faster than 
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others. Usually there are a few outstanding breeders who con- 
tribute a great deal to the good of the breed as a whole. Before 
buying a single animal the prospective breeder should decide 
what his goal in breeding really is. He must not think that he 
can become a master breeder over-night. Outstanding breeders 
are not developed in a short time. However, even a young man 
may well hope to attain such a position some day. To do so he 
must be content to spend a number of years in getting the neces- 
sary training and experience. Training can be secured through 
classes in vocational agriculture and careful study of latest re- 
search in the field of breeding hogs. Experience may be obtained 
by growing ordinary commercial hogs and from breeding pure- 
bred animals of a good useful sort. 

Fundamentals in Developing a Herd 

The real standard in determining the popularity of any 
breed of hogs is based on the usefulness of that breed to the 
man who is producing pork for market The real test of a breed’s 
efficiency, in other words, is the performance of the hogs in the 
hands of the hog fanner. No breed can become popular, and no 
breed can survive, unless it is of the utility type. No breed can 
or should survive whose standards of selection are based on some 
fad of color, type, or pedigree rather than on individuality or 
merit of performance. The ideal of the prodiicer of purebred 
breeding animals should be based on the ideal of the hog farmer. 
In turn, the practical desires of the hog grower are determined 
by the demands of the consumer — the buyer at the meat counter. 
After all, the purebred breeder is attempting to produce breeding 
animals that will give the commercial swine grower more profit- 
able hogs than those he is already growing. 

Breeding Stock Should Make Rapid Gains: The proficient 
hog must have capacity for making rapid gains. Rapid gains 
almost always mean more cfTicicnt pork production, both in 
regard to the cost and to the amount of feed required to produce 
a pound of pork. Fast gaining pigs are always those that possess 
strong constitutions and good feeding qualities. Such pigs can 
be assured by paying strict attention to the size and feeding qual- 
ity of the boar and sows selected for breeding animals. Quality 
is an admirable trait in all breeds of animals but it must be com- 
bined with enough size and .substance to make an economical 
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animal. In selecting breeding animals 5°°?. 

one should select those gilts that are large for their ap and g 

promise by their type and conformation of developing 


maturity. 

Breeding Slock Should Produce Hogs That Top Market: 
Another ideal of the breeder in developing a herd, ^ 

mercial or purebred, is that the hogs possess the abilitj- o 
the market when sold. The packers prefer and will buy a 
price, hogs that will yield the largest proportion of carcass t 
live-weight and which are of correct w'eight and possess the qua 
ity demanded by the consumer. The type of finished bai^w 
which will sell at top price is one which is well finished, w'lt a 
wide and thick back and loin, with deep hams and sides, wi * 
smooth and uniform width, with neat smooth head and jowls, 
andwdth a trim underline. To produce pigs of this sort they mus 
have sufficient quality and feeding ability to reach “tops” when 
about six to eight months of age. The sows and boars must be 
selected with these things in mind. They must possess the proper 
conformation, smoothness and feeding qualities to produce off- 
springs of this type. 
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Breeding Stock Should Farrow Large Litters: One of the 
most important fundamentals in developing a herd ^ « that 
the brood sows must be capable of farrowing and weaning large 
litters of pigs. They must be regular breeders. For the com- 
mercial hog producer, prolificacy in sows is 
valuable characteristic the breeding animai ^n 
should make it a rule to keep in the breeding e 

sows that have proved by actual Perfomance 
produce and raise large litters of pigs. The ree 
Limals should most certainly follow this rule. Sometimes ^ may 
be rather hard to do so because the breeder might have a sou that 
in his estimation is very valuable doe to her pedigree or some 
other characteristic, but lacking in the ability to produce larg 

"“'to insure improvement in size of litters the “ 

select gilts for breeding from large litters only. ^’ht> to 
produce large litters is an inherited characteristic ""j 
selection and culling is necessary to get that a which milk 

into a herd. The sows which produce large wh ch milk 

down and become thin during the nursing perio , 
that transmit prolific breeding qualities to their pigs. 

In selecting the boar it is still more important ^at he be 
chosen from a large litter. The boar influences more of the pigs 
in a herd than does any one sow. For that roas , . P 
type boar with desirable characteristics will improve the herd 
more rapidly than any one sow. 

WiiAT Type Hog to Choose 

Tklanv cood hoc breeders maintain that type is b> far more 
impor^anl Tan b^rLd. There are three dlsBnct 
that are recognized in the United States. > course 

small type, medium type, and large type. There a , 
all gradations between these types. 

The small ti-pe hog mav be dc.scribed ns one c.vtremeb .short 
bodied, low set, thick, and c.ap.ablc of being fattened 
age though never attaining an extremely '-"•ge s ze The P°P 
larity of this type covered the period from about 189o to 190^ 
rta, . or medium type hops are lonpcr in ooin 

\ 1 tra nnd lack the thickness of back and early fleshinp 

’^alu^s^ofThrlifor chufiy type. Animat, of this type were 
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popular in the show ring from 1915 to 1917. Since 

has again become popular, as indicated by show winners and 


otherwise. . 

The large or range type hogs have bodies ° 

length as compared with the small type swine. They ar 
and more growthy and possess a strong arched tack and 
somewhat more bone than hogs of the two types desen e 
The rangy type pigs were popular in the show ring liom 


to 1935. 

In recent years attention has centered on the meaUtype hog. 
This is a better muscled hog of the medium type producing a 
large proportion of lean meat and less lard. The new’er bree s 
as well as some of the old lines are concentrating on producing 
this fast gaining, economical meat-type hog. 

In selecting the type pig to grow, regardless of the breed, the 
hog farmer must have in mind the ideal market hog. Of all farm 
animals, hog types can be changed easiest by the breeder. Any 
one acquainted with the changes in hog types that have occurred 
during the past twenty -five years will agree that this ability to 
change type has been utilized to the fullest extent. The question 
of what type hog will make the most rapid and economical gains 
in the feed lots has received much attention from the breeders 
for several decades. 


The question of type as it relates to the desirability of the 
carcass produced has been given serious consideration by many 
packers. Unfortunately, most of the arguments for or against 
the various types have considered the matter from the stand- 
point of the producer only or from that of the butcher only, while 
as with most problems in meat production it is necessary to con- 
sider it from the standpoint of both producer, butcher and con- 
sumer. 


Meat-Type Is Best: During the past, the average southern 
breeder has probably been prone to grow hogs that were of 
insufficient size and probably tended toward the chuffy type. 
Hogs of this sort require a smaller amount of maintenance ration 
and stay in better condition than do the leaner type hogs. In 
many cases, however, they are not economical in that they are 
not capable of producing large Utters of pigs and are not capable 
of weaning large pigs at a given age. The extremely meat-type 
hogs are likely to be capable of producing large litters of pigs and 
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SHOULDER 
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RATIO FAT TO LEAN 


MEM FAT 
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19.5 28.1 ! 
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fat area 
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24.2 33.2 
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|to3.0 \fo2A 


LOIN 

LEAN AREA 


3.53 2.15 


THE RATH PACKING 
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WATERLOO, 


lA. 


J, the Iireetl. look for n moat-type hog. There 

Fie. U-t. Kerardles.' of t^ l^tween •I'Tf''?; 

may be more tl'Terence difference ahotcn here. (Courtesy, Ita 

IlreedinK i.s the Iowa) 

Packinc Company. t\atermo. 
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are capable of putting on gains rather fast and more economically 
than will the fat chuffy pigs. 

The intermediate-type hog, often referred to as the meat- 
type, best suits the great bulk of market demands. 5Ieat-type 
hogs in general are superior to those of small or large typw a 
weights of 200 to 225 pounds. Small-type hogs at these weights 
are much too fat, while large-type hogs are not finished and 
be carried to weights of 270 to 300 pounds to produce a finished 
carcass. 


What Breed Shall I Choose? 


In a sense it is probably undesirable that we have so many 
breeds of hogs of the same general type, since many men w'aste 
considerable time and effort in attempting to decide which breed 
is best for their particular conditions. So much more variation 
exists among the individuals of any breed than among the best 
or even the average representatives of any two of the breeds 
that it is almost useless to argue over their respective merits or 
which breed is best. 

Perhaps the best test is neither appearance nor claims, but 
the record of sales of carcasses from the breed. If these are 
consistently good, and the breeder from whom the purchase is 
considered has representative stock, then that should be a 
“safe buy.” 

Most men, however, have a distinct preference or liking for 
a breed and that breed, in all probability, will be the one for 
him to use. He will likely never be satisfied with any other. That 
is especially true with the man who has a decided preference 
and who has the possibilities of developing into an outstanding 
breeder. There are a few considerations, however, other than per- 
sonal preference, that should be given special attention in choos- 
ing a breed. 


Breed Popular in Community; Generally, it is much better 
to choose a breed predominating in the community. The very 
popular in the community is a good indica- 
tion that It IS well suited to the conditions of that locality. The 
Si'en in favor of communitj’ breeding w’ould apply 
breeders in a community should be able 
wnrViTio°+h«. ^^cn^elves and the breed with which they are 
g n cou d one individual in the community. There are 
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many arguments in favor of having one or few breeds in a com- 
munity and not many arguments in favor of having 

Little or No Difference in Efficiency of Breeds: Many of the 
breed associations and many good breeders “f 
to think that their particular breed is more ^ by 

duction than the other breeds. Tests b^ye ^een f r^on by 
many experiment stations testing the e ici y 
compared to that of another. In almost every 
found that there was as much variation “ 
the same breed as there was among different breeds when eff 
ciency was measured by the rate of gam and tbe *ed regmre 
to produce a pound of pork. Generally speaking, bmed can 
not claim that its average animal ivill „?bTr 

with less feed than will the average anima , b,.eed.s. 

breed. This is especially true with the we e 

In recent years with the demand 
less fat, apparently some breeds are a ^ ^ breeds. Again, 

toward a meat-type hog more readily t 

this may vary considerably within a bree . . , ^ 

Type Important: tVhen aMheCe ^gM by 

breeds of swine it can generally be ^ , 5 , 1 , is is not 

the breeders of the different breeds is farmer 

true in every instance, however. In cho g > • 

should take into consideration the bcs rna ‘ produce that 

ket and procure the breed that wi ni ^ things 

type hog. Correct type is >"0™ >T n fte ScTof a breed, 
and should be definitely considered in the cho: 

Color of Breed: The color "^^breed, iihet^ cr^^_^^^ 
or hogs, should be attmctive. At ;«,i;vulnals have been 

over-emphasized color and many goo j-espoct. One of the 
discarded because they were lacking In-eeder, whether he 

things sought after, however, by any ^ bog.s, is 

be a producer of breeding considered, 

uniformity. Uniformity of color cc . 5 i~nortancc as far 

Many breeders, however, think it is of little importanc 

as market hogs are concerned. ™,rehred hogs arc 

Generally speaking, the hog in some tnises 

acceptable to southern breeders. The ^ 

has been an exception. In the extent than hogs of 

scald and develop skin troubles to a greater 
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other colors. This is objectionable and especially so in the ex- 
treme lower South where the screwworm fly is present a pa 
or all of the year. 

Adaptability of Breed: In choosing a breed the 
should take into consideration the adaptability of the bree 
southern conditions. Those breeds that are already being pro 
duced in the South in rather large numbers are likely the ones 
best adapted. A farmer should be rather slow to invest money m 
a breed that has not been thoroughly tried under southern con 
ditions where both climatic conditions and feeding programs are 
somewhat different from those found in other sections of the 
United States. A check with the Animal Husbandry Department 
at the State Agricultural College should be made before a “new 
breed is purchased. 

How TO Select Hogs for Breeding 
The first essential in establishing and maintaining a profit- 
able and desirable herd is the intelligent selection of individual 
animals. Whether hogs are purchased or raised on the farm the 
problem of selecting the animals for the breeding herd is always 
present and to a large extent the success of the hog business 
enterprise depends on the judgment used in the selection. In se- 
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lecting animals for the breeding herd, due consideration should 
be given to individuality, pedigree, and performance. 

Individuality: By individuality is meant evep^thing atout 
the animal which can be seen or judged, such ' 

tion, feet and legs, breed type features, and 
is more generally depended on in estimating 
value of a boar or sow than any other 
animal is too young to have mature offspring an ^ ^ 

breeding is unknown, individuality is the major co 
available in selection. . on 

All experienced breeders know that the 
animal is an indication of its probable value as a breeder. That is 
indicated when it is said that “Like 

animals are raised under identical individuality 

vidual and the other one not, the one with the individual- 

almost always proves to be the bettf producer. The indiv.to^_ 

ity of an animal is determined by its ®" ent°al 

ment in which It has grmvn. Proper feeding and care is essential 

in developing the possibilities of animals. i„v.nred 

In the past the efficiency of „th at^rto 

because the breeders in some cases paid those points, 

non-essential points and often selected “n™ attractive the 
ignoring individuality altogether. No ma e j^jal'should be 

pedigree, if individuality is below standar , ..iv 'when it is 

rejected. A good pedigree is highly desirable only when it 

backed up by good individuality. . . 

In selecting animals for breeding ready for 

those that have the development desire o • animal has 

market. This selection can best be , . animal that 

reached the age at which fat hogs are mar nn.],, to produce 
will not develop into a good market hog is not likelj to prouu 

pigs that will grow into good market hogs. ,, -action 

The test of 6acfc-/«f thiclmcss is discussed m another section 

in this chapter. . ,, 

The Pedigree: A pedigree “^‘™|book numbTof ra 
cestors. In addition to the name a number of pifTS 

animal, a statement of the date ® . * ' . address of the 

rowed, number of pips of each sex any ho;r 

breeder, are usually given. .“^d^^rec^rfeThistoo^ How- 
goes Lack to the beginning of the breed a recoro 
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ever, tte pedigree, as usually 7!“®% 

three or four generations immediately back oi t . _gji. 

To esUmaU fte true value ot the bre-lmg sho^ m ^ 
eree it is essential that one know something of J 

miimals in the pedigree. This knowledge necessari y 

experience or with study of the breed. desirable 

If the immediate parents of an individual ha 
characteristics and the grandparents have a good record 


i 



Fig. 14*6. A mature boar showing major characteristics of the breed. 
(Courtesy, Ameiican Berkshire Association) 


fomvance there is reason to think that the pig’s pedigree is good- 
Too often, breeders play up one or two animals in a pig’s pedigree 
back in the third or fourth generation. Individuals that fav^ 
back in the pedigree are likely not to have had a great deal of 
influence on the animal in question. It is better that the animals 
in the pedigree be uniformly good. 

In judging the value of a prospective breeding animal the 
pedigree is a record of the individual's heredity or inheritance. 
If the breeder knows that this is good then perhaps he should 
place as much emphasis on pedigree as on individuality. In buy- 
ing or in selecting breeding animals for the herd one should insist 
on the combination of good individuality and good pedigree. If 
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the animal has this combination, there is reason to believe that 
he will be a satisfactory producer. 

Performance: In selecting animals for breeders individual- 
ity and pedigree are very important but, probably the real test 
is actual breeding performance. Brood sows that have proved 
their ability as breeders should not generally be sacrificed in 
favor of younger sows. Boars that have proved to be outstanding 
animals are very valuable. Too often good breeding boars, that 
have proved their worth, have to be discarded because the 
owners cannot arrange their breeding program to use them ui- 








“ ^ Jntercstwl in this champion 

14-7. These Future Fnnners ffA) 

mature Poland China Boar. (Courtesy. Oklahoma t 
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ther. Usually other breeders will not purchase such boars 
they generally have some age on them and probably have 
oped certain bad habits. A young breeeder will often do well 


because 


purchase a proved sire. 

The swine breeders in the future will pay more and more 
attention to record-of-perfoi-mance in hogs. Tested boars an 
the offspring from tested boars will and should be the most 
demand as breeding animals. The performance back of an indi- 
vidual should in the future be more valuable than show-ring 


•winnings have been in the past. ^ . 

Several breed associations are developing register-oi-men 
testing. This is one of the most constructive steps taken by the 
breed associations. Register-of-merit testing sponsored by the 
breed associations is exceedingly important and the presen 
breeders who hope to be the outstanding future breeders should 
participate in this register-of-merit work. 

Performance in swine has not had the consideration in the 
South that it should have had. Too little has been known of the 
performance of the ancestors of pigs selected for prospective 
breeders. More and more attention should be given and will be 
given to the performance of the ancestors of young stock that 
are about to be selected as prospective breeders. 


Back-Fat Thickness: The most recent development in help- 
ing the buyer of breeding stock to know in advance the perform- 
ance of the animals in producing meat-type hogs, is testing of 
Back-Fat Thickness. The alert breeder will be interested in this 


process. 


The process is exactly what its name implies — ^the thick- 
ness of fat on the back of the hog. The reason that this is im- 
portant to know is because the percentage of lean cuts in a carcass 
is in proportion to the back-fat. That is, the thicker the fat on 
the back, the lower the percentage of lean cuts of meat. 

This particular process has become widely used because it 
can be used on live hogs without harm to them. Either of two 
methods can be used to determine the back-fat thickness. One 
method is to use a thin metal ruler and the other method is to 
use an electric device. In the first method a small incision is made 
in the back just back of the shoulders and the fat measured ^vith 
a small metal ruler for that purpose. The same thing is done over 
the loins. The electric device has a small needle that goes through 
the fat and registers. The device works on the principle that 
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fat does not conduct electricity as well as lean meat. Therefore, 
the hack-fat thickness can be calculated. 

These tests for back-fat thickness do no harm to the hog. 
This is still another process available to the alert 
selecting breeding stock for producing the meat-type hogs n 
in demand. The test takes still more of the guessing out of 5 
ing breeding stock. 

Age at Which Breeding Stock Should Be Secured 

When a young breeder starts out he is ““f 
problem of determining what age breeding hogs he 
W often lack of finances necessitates his “at 

est ™y possible. It is usually cheapest to J^’«i P’gs that 

have just been weaned. Selection of prospec ive 

age, however, has many disadvantages. It is ^ 

to select the best prospective breeder out of a itter of P gs ^t 

that age. If pedigree and performance back of ^^e P’S ‘ P P 

ly evaluated, however, and the pigs are 

breeder should be able to at least pick from a S' ““P the best o 

the pigs available. Too often pigs change considerably in yp , 
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conformation and quality daring the developing f “d when 
they reach maturity are not as good individuals as they were 
expected to be. . . ^ 

Age for Selecting Boar: In purchasing animals " 
and safer to purchase as near maturity as possible. TO 
the animal reaches maturity the better pieture one has ot rn 
animal as a mature hog. In selecting boars, for instance, 
by the owner or the purchaser, it is usually best to select 
hogs that have acceptable performance bacTc of them and i 
the final selection on individuality as far along towards matun > 
as possible. It is advisable to castrate during the suckling perio 
the pigs that will be grown out as market hogs. Prospec I'e 
breeding males can be left and final selections made when 
pigs are three to four months old. 

Bred Gills: Generally speaking, the new breeder takes less 
risk and gets more for his money when he buys bred gilts than 
if he buys pigs at weaning time. The investment per pig 
bought as a bred gilt is much greater but the time until the 
breeder can realize returns from the animal is much shortw. 
Bred gilts have reached the stage of maturit>' that they can be 
selected verj* satisfactorily as far as individuality is concerned. 
Buying bred gilts does away with the necessity of having a breed- 
ing boar for a given time. Very often one of the most satis- 
factorj* ways for the old established breeder to bring new’ blood 
into his herd is by the way of bred gilts or sows. If a gilt proves 
to be a satisfactory breeder and is good in indivduality a breed- 
ing boar of this new blood can be introduced into the herd at 
much less risk than by buying a recently weaned or young piS* 


Proved Sows and Boars; The most satisfactory method as 
far as the breeding phase of the operation is concerned is the 
purchasing of tried or proved sows and males. Very often a new 
breeder can purchase sows and males from established breeders 
that have already demonstrated their real merit. The young 
breeder takes much less risk when he establishes his breeding 
operations on these tried and proved animals. Verj’ often, these 
animals can be purchased at very reasonable sums. 

It may prove to be more economical in the long run to pur- 
chase BOWS and boars that have proved their worth as good 
breeders. They are the best foundation on which a beginner can 
de\eiop his breeding program. The nearer an animal reaches 
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maturity the more nearly the breeder is able to properly evaluate 
that individual as a mature animal. 

Breeds of Swine 

For many years in the United States there were two distinct 
classes of hogs : namely, lard type and bacon type. e 
was by far the most popular in the nation, and especia y 
South, where the bacon type was almost ’ 

chuffy type of hog was very common in the Sout ' ow 
sections as the "Guinea. Hog.” 

Breeds can no longer be classified as lard ^ 

The market demand of the consumer for a mea “ideal” 

caused most breeders to change the been able to 

for the breed. The extent to which each ^eed haa been able to 

make this change to a meat-type hog can be m , , ^ 

of the slaughter record and carcass grading of ndivduals from 
the different breeds. Again, it should be emphasized that there 
are great differences within each breed. develoued in 

Most of our popular breeds of swine 
the United States. All the breeds, however, were partmlly^^ 
oped from and greatly influenced by s continent when 

eigncountries^Therewerenon^ve^^^^^ 

America was discovered. The bre and from 

brought over during early P®r “ds m j j century, 
importations made in ‘be early 

The scrub or “razor back hog 4 „crica by the e.arly Span- 

descended from animals brought 

ish explorers. Furonean countries and West 

Importation of ow*"® the nineteenth century fur- 
Africa made during ‘b® j, pur American breeds origi- 

nished the principal stock from found in Europe at 

nated. China furnished "’“fb ” . , neatly in color and type, 

that time. The stock ‘"’P“'‘® y^ck and many were of mixed 
Some were white, some rod, with heavy bones, while 

colors. Some were large an fixture the different 

others were small and refinei . _ development was accom- 

breeds of hogs were ‘ 

plished largely through ® ... „cob.ablv be interested in only 

Although the hog b®®” stock, he will want to know 

a tew breeds in selecting ni- breeds, 

something about the char.actensli 
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Fig. 14-9. Hampshire Sow. The sows of this breed tisuaUy 
medium sire litters and are good mothers. (Courtesy, Hampsrur 
Registry) 

The historj' of these breeds ■will also be of interest to many 
breeders. This is particularly true since there have been more 
new breeds introduced during the past few years than any other 
similar period of time. 

V^’hat is it that makes a breed of hogs different from other 
breeds? The breeder of hogs will want to be able to answer this 
question. A brief history of some of the older breeds commonl> 
found in the South, together with the main characteristics of 
each breed will be given. Consideration of all the new breeds will 
be included because of the widespread interest among hog 
growers in the South, and the fact that this information is not 
readily available elsewhere. 

The Berkshire Breed: The Berkshire hog originated in Eng- 
land and was introduced in America in 1823. It is still raised 
in that country. Berkshire is one of the oldest improved breeds 
of swine. The Berkshire hogs are found in noted herds in the 
United States. 

In color, the breed is similar to the Poland China in that the 
animals have four white feet, a white spot in the face and a 
white tail tip. The peculiarity of the Berkshire breed is the short 
up-lumed nose. The face Ls usually dished and the ears are erect 
^(1 included slightly forward. Berkshires are medium sized, long 
bodied hogs showing much smoothness and stvle. They arc 
average feeders and good grazers 
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Berkshire hogs have good width of body, ribs well sprung, 
and the hams and shoulders are ^e. 

finished. The meat of the breed is good quality. They are 
fluent winners in carcass contests. 

Good Berkshire pigs can be fed to market weight a 
five months of age up. Mature boars of the breed, in show con * 
tion, usually weigh from 600 to 850 pounds. Mature sows weign 
from 450 to 650 pounds. In recent years the Berkshire has been 
a very popular hog in crossbreeding practices and studies. e 
breed is well adapted to southern conditions and is one of the 


popular breeds of the South. 

The Chester White Breed: The Chester White Breed origi- 
nated in Pennsylvania early in the nineteenth century. The large 
coarse hogs found in the Eastern States at that time were a mix- 
ture of the Yorkshire, Lincolnshire and Cheshire hogs all of 
which w’ere of English origin. In Pennsylvania these hogs were 
crossed on smaller type hogs. The crossbreed animals were con- 
tinuously improved up to 1848 when the breed reached such a 
degree of purity that it could be relied on to produce its desirable 
qualities. It was originally named “Chester County White” after 
the county in Pennsylvania in which the breed developed. The 
word “County” was later dropped from the name. 

The Ohio Improved Chester (0. 1. C.) was developed in Ohio 



« probably found in larger 
Af^Mion)^ ^ (Courtesy. Poland China Record 
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by L. B. saver who Is said to have improved his 
careful selections within the breed. The QIC is a sep< • 
grown extensively in some sections. However m Scmth/h 
OIC and the original Chester HTiite are usually thought 

the same breed. k .a 

The Chester mite is a prolific hog. “ 
good grazer, a good feeder and possesses goo “ 

The breed has won more than its share o . ® United States, 
cass contests at the various livestock 

Mature boars of the breed weigh from oOO to 8o0 pounds 
SOWS weigh from 450 to 700 pounds. white hog. 

The Chester mite, as the --'tT^scald in Ihe lower 
Due to this color the hog has a tende I jU iji^elv pre- 

South. This is objectionable and for ‘’’'^^Yng P0P« or " this 
vent an excellent breed of hogs from becoming popular 

The Duroc Breed; The ^“"s^developed by mating 

eastern section of the United States. • 
strains of red hogs found in called Jersey Rods, 

sey. The hogs in New Jersey were ^"'^^^'‘^acveloped by a 
while those in New York people in that vicin- 

man who owned a noted stallion D 
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ity called these red hogs Duroes. The breed was taio^ until 
recently as Duroc Jersey. It is now known as Duroc, 

Jersey being dropped from the name. The Duroc is probab y e 
most popular breed of hogs in the United States. It is very popu- 
lar in the South. The breed is red in color without a mixture o 
any other colors. There is some variation in the shade oi Te 
but no difference has been found in the feeding or other qualities 
among the hogs of different shades of color in this breed. 

The Duroc is noted for its hardiness and prolificacy. Its pop- 
ularity has grown until today the breed is mdespread throughout 
the nation. 

Several years ago Duroc hogs were criticized for their coarse- 
ness. They were thought to carry a great deal of flabby meat 
about the jowls and underline. During recent years this criticism 
has been entirely overcome. The modem Duroc shows much trim- 
ness and smoothness. The meat of the Duroc is firm and the tex- 
ture is good. Good individuals of the breed produce excellent 
carcasses. 

Good t>T)e pigs of this breed reach a weight of 200 pounds 
or more at six months of age. The feet and bones of the Duroc 
hogs generally are good. During former years the type has been 
rather upstanding but during recent years the type has reached 
a medium, fairly block>' type animal that makes it very desir- 
able as a market hog. Aged boars, in good breeding condition, 
weigh from 550 pounds up. Mature sows in show condition weigh 
from 500 to 800 pounds. 

The Hampshire Breed: This breed originated in Hampshire 
County, England. It was introduced into the United States about 
1825. IMiat is now the Hampshire breed of hogs in this country 
was originally known a.s the “Thin Rind.” In 1835 the “Thin 
Rind ’ was introduced into Kentucky’ from Pennsylvania. In 
1893 the Atnericah “Thin Rind Record Association” was formed. 
In 1901 the name was changed to Hampshire and the Asso- 
ciation was changed to the Hampshire Swine Record Association. 

The color of the Hampshire is black with a white belt entire- 
ly encircling the body and including both front legs and feet. Not 
having the white belt entirely encircling the body is looked upon 
Tili not exceed in width two- 

Ihlrds of the entire length of the animal. The white belt is a 
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trade mark; it distinguishes the breed from all other American 
“ general appearance the 

has rather fine bone, and good quality. carcass 

mediate between the distinct lard and of 

contains a large per cent of lean to - which quali- 

middle, refinement of head and smoo Hampshire has 

fies th™ to produce excellent carcasses. The Hampsh. 



*-* , Boar. (Courtesy, Ilompstiiro 

tvnc Hampshire Uoar. 

Fig. 14-13. A racat-tjpe 
Swine Registry) 

won many carcass it w^tontalird^^^ 

‘lampsircrdiTuot Lprovci in thi.s 

hogs of other large ty pe ^ 

respect in recent yen*" • active and arc pood Rrazers. c> 

TheHaTnpshirc^j;s :^p^^«j|^^.„^ m 

while mature sows, m show con 

^i^l^^hfro; 50^10 „„B,p.hirc sows far^w 

dition, weigh from -00 „„t,.crs and the sows usualli rai 
medium size Utters- farrowed, 

a high per cent o 
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Fig. 14-14. Spotted Poland China Sow. One of the standard 
ments as set up by the record association for the breed is thw at lea 
per cent of the body be white. (Courtesy, National Spotted Poland 


The Poland China Breed: The Poland China is one of the 
important breeds of hogs in the United States and is probably 
found in larger numbers in the South than any other breed, 'pie 
Poland China hog originated in Butler and Warren Counties, 
Ohio. The breed undoubtedly was derived from the crossing of 
several early breeds of hogs. The early hogs carried much more 
white than does the present day hog. The color of the breed is 
now black, usually with white feet, nose and tail. Frequently, 
there are one or more splashes of white on the body. Evidently, 


Fig. 14-16. These Poland China pigs are off to a good start. (Courtesy, 
Poland China Record Association) 
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Berkshire blood was used in establishing the color and color 
markings of the Poland China. 

The early Poland China was a large, rugged, coarse eared, 
heavy boned, prolific animal that attained a good mar e 
but was not of the easy feeding type. During the last par o e 
nineteenth century and the first part of the twen le i 

type of hog was changed to a short, regular, sma , 
bodied hog that was known as the , „nnoDU- 

chuffy hog was not a profitable type and made the re 
lar for a while. , . . , 

During the last 25 years the Poland f 
changed the type materially and have 
heavy-boned, rugged animal. Since 1936 the ree 
breeding what is known as a medium Thina pro- 

desired body conformation and quality. The ® are "fairly 
duces a finished carcass at an early age. e are 

prolific and good mothers. The weights of mature an.mals 
about the same as those of the Duroc breed. 

The Spotted Poland China Breed: 'more white 

ways very much like the Poland China excep standard 

on the body of the Spotted Poland China. ^ . 

requirements as set up by the record association for the 
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that at least 20 per cent of the body be white. When 
breeders of Poland China hogs went to the extreme of selecting 
small, short, compact hogs, the few breeders demandmg mor 
white spots on the animals developed a larger more upstanamg 
type of hog. 

The general tjTJe found in the breed is a hog vnin a ions, 
broad back, with good depth of body, with legs of medium length, 
and with good medium quality bones. The present accepta 
type is much like the Poland China except that it is somewhat 
coarser and has slightly larger bones. Mature boars and sows are 
not quite as large as the Black Poland China. The Spotted Polan 
China sow’s are prolific and raise good size litters. The bree 
is becoming more popular in the United States and is fast gain- 
ing in popularity in the South. 


The NEtVER Breeds 

The main characteristics of the newer breeds were listed 
in Table 22. These are the things noticed about an animal upon 
sight. However, it should be understood that these newer breeds 
have not been developed for “looks.” Perhaps no breed has ever 
been developed for appearance only, yet some of the old estab- 
lished breeds have given considerable attention to this factor. 
The show ring judging of animals has helped to increase empha- 
sis upon this factor too. The research workers who developed the 
new breeds gave most attention to breeding an animal which will 
produce a carcass with lots of lean meat and less fat. Such char- 
acteristics as color, whether the ears were erect or drooping, and 
the like were apparently not major considerations. Therefore, 
the person trained to expect an “ideal animal” with the arched 
back and the proper color markings, as sho-wn in the pictures of 
various breeds over the years, vnW find that most of the newer 
breeds are less attractive in appearance. 

One other factor related to this matter of appearance should 
be mentioned. This condition would hold for the crossbreds as 
well as some of the newer breeds. That is, in years past many 
agricultural leaders in the South have tried to help farmers im- 
prove ho{^ through the use of purebred animals. So much em- 
phasis has been given this matter that usually only purebreds 
were considered desirable. Therefore, in some sections of the 
South where farmers are “purebred conscious,” there still re- 
mains the notion that crossbreds are less desirable on a farm 
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than purebreds. This may or may not be correct, depending 

upon many factors. , 

Apparently, some hog growers in the South have been 
to accept the newer breeds because they differ ' 

appearance from what has been considered o e p^rpiiont 
For example, at first glance a Minnesota No. 1 boar of excelle 
quality looks somewhat like a low grade uroc ° ninlitv 
years ago. The same resemblance could be seen jn a b>Bh ‘7 

Landrace boar and a low grade Chester White boar. Such qu 
judgment in appearance is not reliable in judging « J“t.pr°. 
ducing animal and should not be depended upon by tb® ^6"^ 
selecting his foundation stock. Apparently t e og 
not expect in the future to build a business 'urgely upon the 
appearance of his hogs. He must produce anima short 

put on a high percentage of lean meat a sh« 

period of time. Some of the breeders of tbe.older breeds as nell 
as those producing the newer breeds reco^ize this fact and are 
developing animals to meet this groiving deman . breeds 

It is to produce this meat-type hog that the newer breeds 

have been developed in recent years. Re " southern 

newer breeds are yet available in the South. A fe soutto 
breeders have the newer breeds. They are appa.ently incrcas 
ing as rapidly as breeding stock is available. 



_ ... Vo 2 is snoUior lircssl ctprcUlly nolrd for 

FIc. 14-17. an !:">»• Livcs-.ocl: I.tcistO-) 


Us high 


pii4cntag« of lean 



Fiff. 14>18. This Kentucky FFA boy won top honors with his meat-tTPe 
hog. (Photo, courtesy Kentucky FFA) 

The total number of animals registered in the new breeds by 
1956 was smaller by far than the number registered in each o 
several of the older, more popular breeds. However, the influence 
of the newer breeds on the type of hogs g^o^vn in this county 
has been great for such a short period of time. How rapidly the 
newer breeds increase in numbers is dependent upon many fac- 
tors including how rapidly the older breeds adapt to the demand 


for a meat-type hog. 

The Beltsville N^o. 1 (black and white spotted) and the 
Bdtsi'ille No. 2 (red with white underline) were developed by 
the Bureau of Animal Industrj% USDA, at the Agricultural Ra* 
search Center, Beltsville, Maryland. They have been recognized 
as breeds since 1951 and 1952, respectively. They gain rapidly 
and dress out well when slaughtered. 

Landracc breed was brought to this country' from Denmark 
where it is an established breed. From them was developed the 
/imcriean Landrace, recognized as a breed since 1950. They arc 
white and produce a meaty carcass. 

Maryland No. 1 was developed by Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the USDA and has been recognized 
officially since 1951. Hogs, of this breed, are black and white 
spotted, and dress out well with high percentage of lean meat. 
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The Minnesota No. 1 (red) and Minnesota Agricultural 
white) breeds were Eegional Swine Breeding 

Experiment Station and the U A ^ produce 

Laboratory. Recognized in 1948, tney 
large litters "which gain rapidly- 
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Fie. 14-23. San Pierre ;vas deyeloped to ^oduce high perrentage of 
lean cuts. (Courtesy, Inbred Livestock Registry) 

The San Pierre breed was developed at the In^jed Swine 
Farm, San Pierre, Indiana. They arc black and vhite 

dished face resembling the Berkshire. ot t r i 

ing large litters which gain very rapi 
Hybrid Hogs 

, 1 in the hog breeding business 

still another new ^cvelopmc^^ in.licatcs, liybrid l.ogs 

IS Hybrid Hog _ of ccrUtin inbred lines. The 

are produced by careful compared witli the 

process is somewhat complicated. U ma. 

production of hybrid busine.ss among some hog breed- 

Although a ^ nroduction of Hybrid Hogs ha.s not 

ers in the Mid-West, me ^I^^^ 

gained a foothold m I « ^ „„j. cro.ssing of breeds 

It should be ■•eniemb hog— a.s di.scu.s.sed here, 

of hogs does not produce ^ corn, ju.st any cro.s,,. 

Again, comparing ^”^^orc prvvl'iec a true hybrid hog thnn ii.^ 


ing of bi 
crossing 


s does nuu with nyvnu jum any cross- 

comparing produce a true hybrid hog than the 

breeds will (ie^of com wiH make a valuable hvbrid 

ig of any two ^a» 
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com. There must be carefully planned crossing of inbred lines 
in both cases. 


The Bacon Breeds 

As indicated earlier in this chapter, for many years hogs 
were in two groups: lard type or hacon type. The meat-type hog 
has replaced this dividing line behv'een the two groups. The two 
leading bacon breeds were the Tamworth and the Yorkshire. 
In the past these breeds were not grown extensively in the South. 
However, in recent years many more are being giw\m and they 
help meet the demand for lean meat. It would be well to consider 
these hvo breeds in planning for the type of hogs to use as breed- 
ing stock. 


Summary 

Selecting breeding stock is the most important single de- 
cision facing the hog breeder. Not only is this a problem for the 
hog grower just starting his breeding program, but is also a 
problem to the experienced breeder each time he selects a gilt 
or boar to add to his herd. All other decisions, such as feeding 
practices, may be limited in effectiveness if the hogs lack certain 
desirable basic characteristics. 

However, in selecting animals for breeding stock the breedei 
has more dependable guides than ever before. In addition to the 
usual information on pedigree and conformation, there aie some 
newer and more reliable aids in selecting individual animals. 
Perhaps the two most promising procedures are progeny-testing 
und hack-fat thickness. 

The ti'end to more meat-type hogs has caused changes in 
some of the older breeds. This demand has also resulted in a 
number of new breeds of hogs that produce more lean meat and 
less lard in a cai-cass. , 

Generally, it is better for a new breeder to produce the ree 

nf hogs most common in the community. However, this maj no 

always be the case. For example, if other breeders in e co 
niunity do not recognize an obvious trend in producing por , su 
as the demand for more meat-type hogs, then the new re 
'vould do well to consider producing the type of hog to meet tnc 

consumer demand. , 

Again, it is emphasized that there is frequent > 
in individuals within a breed than there is between certain 
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corn. There must be carefully planned crossing of inbred lines 
in both cases. 

The Bacon Breeds 

As indicated earlier in this chapter, for many years hogs 
were in two groups; lard type or bacon t5T)e. The mea " 
has replaced this dividing line between the two gioup^ .10, 
leading bacon breeds were the Tamworth and the 01 • 

In the past these breeds were not grown extensively in e • 

However, in recent years many more are being grown an 
help meet the demand for lean meat. It would be we 0 
these two breeds in planning for the type of hogs 0 use as 
ing stock. 

SUMMARY 

Selecting breeding stock is the the 

cision facing the hog breeder. Not only is this a 
hog gi'ower just starting his breeding progiam, 
problem to the experienced breeder each time h f.pdinff 

or boar to add to his herd. All other decisions, such as feeing 
practices, may be limited in effectiveness if the g 

desirable basic characteristics. ,„„i. hrpcdpr 

However, in selecting animals for 
has more dependable guides than ever be 

usual information sclectrg individual animals. 

and baclc-fat thickness. i„ 

The trend to lias also resulted in a 

some of the older JJ* ' produce more lean meat and 

number of new breeds of hogs tnat proou 

loss lard in a «««““• „ breeder to produce the breed 

Generally, it is community. However, this may not 

of hogs most common in ;j. „jhcr breeders in the coni- 

always be the “se^I'O jrend in producing pork, such 

munity do not recogniz .„j.tTOc hogs, then the new breeder 
as the demand for more producing the type of hog to meet the 
would do well to consider i 

consumer demand. there is frequently more ditfer- 

Again. it is emP breed than there is between certain 

ence in individuals within a 
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breeds. Therefore, to decide upon a certain breed for breeding 
stock is not enough. The alert hog breeder will want to be cer- 
tain that his foundation breeding stock represents the best he 
can get in the breed he has chosen. 

Problems and Activities 

1. Why do we no longer classify hogs as being either lard 
or bacon tjT)e? 

2. Which breed of hogs do you like best? WTiy? 

3. What are some of the newer breeds of hogs? Why were 
they named as they were? 

4. What has caused the introduction of several breeds of 
hogs within a few years? 

5. List the factors you would consider very important in 
selecting animals for your breeding stock. 

6. Visit a breeder and ask him how he selects hogs for his 
breeding stock. 

7. If you go to your State Fair, see how many breeds of 
hogs are on exhibit. Could you easily identify each 
breed? 

8. Write to the association headquarters of your favorite 
breed for more information. Ask about the breed record 
on recent tests in producing quality carcasses. 

9. Check the classified section of The Progressive Farmer. 
WTiat hog breeders in your section advertise hogs for 
sale? 

10. Outline a breeding program for hogs on your farm. 



CHAPTER 15 


Feeding Breeding Hogs 

A good breeding herd is the backbone of a profitable swine 
enterprise. Without well-developed breeding animals the enter- 
prise will be less profitable or result in a loss. Feed and pasture 
make up about three-fourths of the cost of a breeding herd. To 
develop and maintain good breeding stock special attention must 
be given to feeding them. The number of vigorous healthy pigs 
farrowed will depend a great deal upon the ration fed the sow. 
Feeding a good ration to sows during pregnancy is necessary if 
the hog farmer is to realize the most profit. 

It should be clearly understood that feeding bred sows and 
gilts means allowing for their own nutrition as well as pro- 
viding for the growth and development of the pigs yet to be 
bom. On the other hand it is not desirable to have the bred sow 
or gilt to get fat. So, it is extremely important that the hog 
farmer know what ration and the amounts needed for the proper 
weight at various times during pregnancy. 

This chapter, which is devoted to the job of feeding breed- 
ing hogs, is divided into three pai-ts; namely: (1) feeding young 
gilts and boars, (2) feeding the sow and litter, and (3) feeding 
the stock boar. 


I. Feeding Young Gilts and Boars 

Young gilts and boars must be selected from time to time 
to replace mature stock and in many cases to increase t le size 
of the herd. Many experiments have shown, and some o e 
outstanding experts agree, that it is best to select breeding hogs 
Irom the regular herd two to three weeks prior to the time U\c> 
ure ready for market or slaughter. This is discussed in detail in 
Chapter 14. When this procedure is followed, the feeding up t 
be time they are selected for breeding stock, is, of course, 
Same as that for hogs being fed for slaughter. 

The last two to three weeks of the feeding 
aughter hogs calls for a finishing and fattening ra ion. 
utber hand, gilts and boars selected for breeding require a 
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ferent ration during this period. They should he fed a ration high 
in protein. 

Adequate minerals should also he provided for hreedmg 
hogs. Strong skeleton structure is essential for good breeding 
hogs. This is possible only when hogs are fed a ration high in 
nunerals. The mineral mixture should he fed either with the 
protein supplement or fed alone in a self-feeder or mineral box 
from the time the pigs begin to eat other feeds. The mineral 
rations suggested in Chapter 9 are adequate for young gilts and 
boars that have been selected for breeding purposes. 

Adequate feeding prior to the time of breeding is also 
highly desirable. Studies have indicated that a good ration at 
breeding time will result in more vigorous pigs at farrowing. 
“Flushing” of sows is discussed in another section of the book. 


II, Feeding the Sow and Litter 

The result of the year's work with hogs depends largely 
on the feeding of the sow during the gestation and suckling 
periods. The feeding practices during each of these two periods 
are entirely different. Thus, the feeding program for each period 
should be planned and done with care. 
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1. Feed for the Sow During Gestation Period 

One of the most important periods in ^ “ 

pig is before it is bom; that is. during the gestation perio 
the sow. The sow should be fed for two 
time; (1) to maintain her own body; and (_2) o 
healthy pigs. Proper feeds and ample exercise are th 
importantLms. The exercise should be provided by a system of 
feeding that promotes moving about on the par o 

Value of Green Grazing for the So« 0“^"^ the 
Period: The green feed for the sow should be supplied by either 








tb i-lAV't t f' ’ (Courtesy. 


^htroiC sows ore on Ludino-Fcscuo posturr. (Courtesy 
E. L. Furguson, Portlond, Tennesseo) 

nrv crazing crop.s. In some see- 
a permanent pasture or use a combination of the 

tions of the South it is ^ erazing. Green forage has n 

two in order to provide adeq This is very desirable 

laxative effect on the 

during the gestation pen legumes are excellent for 

Oats or rye rape arc excellent .supplements 

temporary grazing. Jline tj,p year. Alfalfa meal or 

for grazing be used to supplement the grazing if 

ground legume hR>'^ „bundancc of green feed, 
there is not av " ' " 
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The Value of Com and Other Crops for ^ow D|mng the 
Gestation Period: Com is the most common ^ 

portant feed used and .rhen fed i^diemnsb' with th^ight 
bination of protein supplement, green feed, and imner 
produce the best results. 

5Iany experiments hat'e also shown the ° 

cats for the sow during the gestation period. U the ^ 

tent of the ration is composed of one-third oats and tvro- 



Fijr- 15-3. A young 
gilL Young stock should 
be fed a special ration 
after being selected for 
breeding purposes. 

(Courtesy, uSDA) 





com by weight it has been found that the average size of the 
litters, the average weight of each pig, and the percentage of 
strong pigs are greater than when a ration of com alone is fed- 
The feed cost per pig and the average gain of the sow does not 
seem to be affected by the addition of oats to the ration. Shorts 
or wheat middling when mixed with com provide an excellent 
source of carbohydrates for the sow. 

During the gestation period sows can ver>’ profitably hog- 
cff mature oats from early May to September. The mature oats 
furnish grain for the sows and green feed is usually supplied 
by native growth such as crab grass and weeds that grow in 
helds. 

It is a splendid plan to allow sows during the gestation 
period to run through the com and small grain fields after 
har\'esting. Often sufficient grain is secured and ample exercise 
is provided. 
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Peanuts and soybeans in sections of the South where they 
can be grown and hogged-off provide an excellent feed for sows 
when fed with a small amount of tankage or fish meal and ade- 
quate mineral matter. The sow should not be allowed a full 
ration of these crops during the gestation period. A satisfactory 
plan is to allow the sow to run in fields that have been par la j 
hogged-off by other hogs. That is, the other hogs are allowed to 
consume most of the feed and are then transferred to ano er 
field. This system of grazing provides for adequate feed when 
the necessary supplements ax*e provided. It also causes sons o 
get the necessary exercise due to the amount of ranging le} 
must do to secure the feed. 


The Value of Protein Supplement for the Sow During the 
Gestation Period: Experiments at the Iowa Experiment ® 
showed that when 10% of the ration of a sow during gestation 
period was tankage, the iitters were 10% larger than 
sows that were fed on corn alone. The pigs were ® ^ 

almost one-third of a pound per pig and there were 
strong pigs in the litters. The feed cost P®*" 
was considerably less than for those fed a ration o co ‘ ' 

The average gain per sow during the gestation pci lo 
twice as much for those fed the tankage ration. 

Research at the University 

type of ration fed bred “^^‘rirW®- GiRs and sows fed 
pigs to resist disease during ‘j'®";,®" , weaned 92% of the 

a gestation ration protein ration weaned 

pigs farrowed while t>!®®®/f‘^‘'^„ring lactation, or the suckling 
only 77% in these feeding trials. D contained IG.3% protein, 
period, the ration fed all sows ^ ' ^^.^5 duo principally to a 
The difference in weaning percc . g j.pp., ppd the 

higher death loss from disease amo pf inadequate pro- 

low-protein ration. This raises ^ have less resistance 

tein in the diet of bred sows causing pigs 

to disease. ^ ment Station lest indicatcil that 

A more recent Ohio influenced the number of 

sun-cured alfalfa in birth. 

pigs per litter and sui ' ^^^eiits one would conclude that 

From these and “f’®'' of -sow., produces more pigs 
a protein supplement m tn • „„,i pro<luce.s them at a 

per Utter, larger pig^* ® 
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less cost than when sows are fed com alone. Protein supplements 
also provide for better maintenance of the sow. ^ 

Fish meal or meat scraps may be profitably substituted 
tankage in the ration. Cottonseed meal, peanut meal and soybean 
meal may very profitably make up a part of the protein supp e 
ment for brood sows during the gestation period. 

The Value of Minerals During the Gestation Period: Result 
of experiment stations show that minerals should be fed to t e 
sow regularly during the gestation period. In the developmen 
of young pigs there is a constant drain on the calcium conten 
of the body to supply the skeleton framework of the pigs. Un- 
less minerals high in calcium are supplied, the framework o 
the pigs will not be strong. In an effort of the sow to suppl> 
the necessary calcium, she will draw upon the supplj” from her 
own body which will cause her to weaken in the hack and pas- 
terns and may bring on serious results. Therefore, to provide 
strong pigs and to maintain the strength of the sow, it is neces- 
sary to proride minerals for the sow during the gestation period. 

Tests at the Experiment Stations have shown that the num- 
ber of pigs per litter was increased considerably by the addition 
of minerals to the ration. The mineral mixtures suggested iu 
Chapter 9 can be used for feeding pregnant sows. Potassium 
iodide added to the mineral mixture prevents hairless pigs. Hair- 
less pigs are not prevalent in the South, 

Special Feeding Ration for Sow Prior to Farrowing: From 
two to three weeks before farrowing time the green feed should 
be increased. Under certain conditions it is advisable to put the 
sow in a pen, special house or farrowing stall to farrow. The 
feed at that time should be reduced about one-third. 

It is advisable a few days before farrowing time to add a 
laxative feed such as wheat bran or peanut meal. This may he 
done while the sow is in the farrowing pen. Even if a sow is 
not placed in a farrowing pen, but is allowed to have access to 
grazing up to farrowing time, it is often advisable to add to the 
ration a laxative feed. Especially is this necessary if the green 
grazing is limited. The day the sow is expected to farrow, the 
ration should be further reduced. 

Pure water is necessary at all times, but it is very essential 
lor the sow during the farrowing period. If the weather is ex- 
reme y cold the water should be lukewarm before it is given 
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2. Feed for the Sow During the Suckling Period 
After a sow has farrowed, the next step is to see that she 
is properly fed in order that the pigs will be well nourished. 

Feeding the Sow During First Week After Farrowing; Feed 
should not be given to the sow for the first twenty-four hours 
after farrowing, but she should have all the fresh water that 
she will drink. During the first week of the suckling period sows 
are more often overfed than underfed. During the remainder 
of the suckling period the reverse is usually true. Some experts 
suggest that the feeding ration for the first seven to ten days 
should be composed largely of wheat shorts, bran, and forage 
with very little com. After this period the com should be in- 
creased and the bran decreased. If other feeds are substituted 
for these, they should be hand-fed in small quantities for the 
first week. 

The feed should be gradually increased from the first day, 
reaching full ration at the end of the first week or ten days. ^ 
Where green grazing is abundant sows can be fed a limited 
ration of com and protein supplement the second day after far- 
rowing. The amount can be increased up to a full feeding on 
the seventh to tenth day. 

Feeding Sows After the First Ten Days of the Suckling 
Period; The sow nursing a vigorous litter of pigs is a heavy pro- 
ducer of milk and must be well fed in order to prevent a serious 
drain on her body, and to enable her to provide plenty of milk for 
the pigs. Milk contains fat, protein, and minerals and therefore, 
these ingredients must be supplied in the ration. Otherwise the 
sow will draw on the supply in her own body and consequently 
ccome poor and emaciated. 

Good results have been obtained with the feeding practices 
below. The sows are fed com and a protein supplement twice 
per day in pens away from the pigs. The protein supplement 
consists of 6 parts by weight of tankage and 4 parts cottonseed 
^ool. In order to provide for a rapid flow of milk the protein sup- 
is supplied at the ratio of about one to six. The sows 
so have access to abundant green grazing during the suckling 
vp/. fuzing crops consist of oats, green soybeans, green 

p- ^®^bs, and millet during the seasons that each of these 

grown. 

The following feed was actually consumed at the Georgia 



. ‘r" 







FiB. 15-1- These Torhshires are on orelwrf Bra« 
pastures. (SCS photo, courtesy o£ Mrs. Margaret ilitetieu, wxi 


Coastal Plain Experiment Station by 12 sows dunng the sucUmg 
period: Com— 3,400 pounds; Protein supplement— 599 P®™”’ 
Minerals— 29 pounds. Abundant green grazing was availanie 
during the suckling period. 


III. Feeding the Stock Boar 

The old saying that the boar is half the herd is true- 1^6 
proper feeding and management of the boar ■will have a great in- 
fluence on the success of the swine enterprise. The young 
should be given ample green grazing and should be fed enough 
grain and protein supplement to keep him growing rapidly. 

The mature boar should be given abundant green grazing m 
a permanent or temporary' pasture and fed enough grain to keep 
him in excellent breeding condition. Full feeding of grain causes 
a boar to get too fat, which is undesirable. The boar should be 
given ample protein supplement to supply the necessary amount 
of protein needed to maintain the bodily functions. A 500-pound 
boar should be fed about one-half pound protein supplement (6 
parts tankage and 4 parts cottonseed meal) per day. 

Boars should be fed more liberally during the hea\'y breed- 
ing season. 
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Summary 

The most important period in a pigr’s life is before he is 
bom! The sow should be fed a balanced ration, but varying at 
different stages of the gestation and lactation period. 

Protein and minerals are apparently often neglected in the 
ration for bred sows. These feed needs not onl}’’ affect the devel- 
opment of the pig before birth, but some studies indicate that the 
pig’s resistance to disease is affected by the protein and minerals 
in a sow’s ration. 

The boar needs a balanced ration too. He should be kept in 
good condition but not overweight. 

Green feed is an important part of the ration for breeding 
stock. Many hog breeders down South could supply a larger por- 
tion of the ration needed by breeding stock by having green 
grazing available at all times of the year. 

The efficient hog grower will plan his feeding program for 
his breeding stock very carefully for each stage-breeding, ges- 
tation, farrowing, and suckling. It should be planned around his 
o^vn farm situation. Checking these feeding plans with the Hog 
Specialist at the State Agricultural College might mean better 
hogs and bigger profits. 

Problems and Activities 

1. Compare the feeding program of hogs for breeding with 
that of hogs for slaughter. 

2. What are the essential feeds for sows during the gesta- 
tion period ? 

3. Discuss the importance of green grazing, protein sup- 
plement, and mineral for the .sow during the gestation 
period. 

4. \\Tiat sy.stem of “hogging-off" crops should be usctl for 
sows during the gestation period? 

6. What special feeding precautions should be given for 
sows during farrowing time? 

6. Discuss feeding the stock boar. 

7. Visit a purebred hog breeder. Talk with him nlx)Ut his 
feeding practices for hts breeding slock. 

8. Outline a plan for improving the feeding of breeding 
stock on the home farm. 



CHAPTER 16 


Caring for the Sow and Utter 

If there is any one period of most importance in the hog 
business, it is at farrowing time- About one-fourth of all pigs 
farrowed never reach weaning age. Most of these losses occur 
during the first week. It might be said that the most important 
period of a pig’s life is the first week! 

Each pig that is lost during early life reduces the net returns 
from the litter. Special attention should be given the sow and 
litter to insure a minimum mortality of young pigs and to get 
them started growing in a thrifty manner. In addition to the 
management problems connected with feeding the sow and litter, 
there are other details of management that should be given con- 
sideration. It is the purpose of this chapter to give a basis for 
dealing with such management problems of the sow and litter. 

Caring for the Sow and Pigs at Farrowing Time: It has al- 
ready been suggested that the sow should be placed in a farrow- 
ing pen or house at farrowing time. The pen should be thoroughly 
clean, dry, and well ventilated. It should be provided with a guard 
rail around the inside of the pen about 10 inches from the floor 
and 4 to 6 inches from the sides. This will often prevent the sow 
from lying on the pigs and crushing them. The University of 
Tennessee recommends sloping floors with special guards. Far- 
rowing stalls are being built and used by some hog fanners in 
the South. Recommendations on these stalls should be secured 
from the State Agricultural College. 

Clean Htntse; When the house or pen has been thoroughly 
cleaned and dried, it should be bedded with clean dry bedding. 
Wheat or rye straw, chopped hay, or shredded com fodder are 
good. The kind of farrowing pen and the amount of bedding to 
use should be determined by the condition of the ^Yeathe^ and the 
location of the farm. If too little bedding is used the sow will 
continuously tr>’ to collect the bedding in a bunch in order to 
Keep herself and pigs warm, which increases the hazard of 
crushing young pigs. 
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Attend Sow: OrdinarUy a sow does not need any help when 
farrowing. If proper preparations have been made no trouble 
should be expected. However, an attendant should always be at 
hand while the sow is farrowing to give any needed assistance. 
When farrowing occurs in very cold weather, a box or basket 
lined with sacks, with a jug of hot water or warm bricks 
wrapped in a cloth, placed in the center of the basket or box 
should be provided. As the pigs arrive, they should be thoroughly 
dried and placed in the box. An electric pig brooder may be used 
to advantage. Details of this brooder are given in Chapter 4. 



Fie. This Vo- 
Ae student was all pre- 
pared for his new litter 
of pigs. Note guard 
rails, straw, and clean 
surroundings. (Courte- 
sy, J[ississippi Vo-Ag 
Education) 


/Remove *^tushes": A pig is born with 8 small tusklike teeth, 
4 in each jaw. These should be cut off before the pigs are placed 
with the sow to nurse. Care should be taken in cutting these teeth 
not to injure the jaw or gum. Sharp, side cutting pliers should 
be used. The teeth should be cut about half waj' between the jaw 
and the point of the teeth. Do not attempt to break or pull them. 

Ear-mark: If records arc being kept, car marking of pigs 
should be done soon after farrowing. 

Feed Milk: It has already been pointed out that vne sow 
should be fed in a separate pen. This is ncccssarj' as a part of the 
internal parasite control program, which is dealt with in Chapter 
7. It sometimes happens when the sow farrows that she will not 
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have any milk. When such occurs the newly farrowed pigs should 
be fed cow’s milk in small quantities at about 2 hour intervals. 
The milk may be fed with a nipple or by pouring a small quantity 
into a shallow pan. 

Treatment for Diarrhea: Sometimes during the first ten 
days, the pigs will develop white scours or diarrhea. If this 
trouble appears, the ration of the sow should be eliminated for a 
day or two or changed to a small quantity of oats scattered thinly 
on the floor. Prepare lime water by dissolving a piece of rock 
lime about the size of a baseball in a gallon of water. After it 
settles, drain off the water and give it to the sow to drink. Also 
bathe the sow’s udder and teats with some of the lime water. The 



Fig. IC-2. The making of a good hog business — if proper feed and 
management are given. (Photo by J. K. Coggin) 


pigs with scours may be given 5 drops of dilute formalin, pre- 
pared by mixing 1 ounce of standard strength formalin to 1 pint 
of \\ atcr. The feed of the sow should be gradually increased. 

irnfrA for Screwicorms: In sections of the South where 
screw w orms are prevalent, care should be exercised to prevent 
their occurrence in the navel of the pigs and in the sotv. Pigs and 
sow should be kept confined so that the treatment for screw'- 
worms can be given in the case of infestation. See Chapter 8 for 
control measures of scrcmvorms. 


tT, the Sow and Suckling Pigs; The kind of feed and 

t ° ° feeding pigs was discu.sscd in the preceding chap- 

Inl’ f^'ould be fed in a pen that pigs cannot enter. Dur- 

•suc mg period, the pigs should have a balanced ration 
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which should be fed in a creep containing a self-feeder. When 
the pigs are about three weeks old they should have free access 
to the self-feeder at all times. There should also be a mineral 
box in the creep. 

Weaning the Pigs: There are varied opinions as to the age at 
which pigs should be weaned. A good brood sow, properly fed, 
will furnish a good flow of milk until the pigs are from 10 to 12 
weeks old. However, tests have shown that pigs can be weaned 
at 3 weeks if special ration and care are provided. For most hog 
farmers in the South early weaning of pigs would probably not 
be practical. It is safe to say that pigs should not be weaned, 
under normal conditions, until they are at least 8 weeks old. 

When sows farrow two Utters of pigs per year it is necessary 
that the pigs be weaned when they are from 8 to 10 weeks old. 
The desired farrowing date for the succeeding Utter will deter- 
mine to a great extent the length of the lactation period. Sows 
are usually ready to be bred from three to seven days after the 
pigs are weaned. 

Weaning should begin by reducing the I'ichness of the sows 
feed 4 or 5 days before weaning. Especially should the protein 
be reduced. This will tend to reduce the milk flow. The sow and 
the pigs should then be separated. If the sow’s udder becomes 
too full, they should be placed back together and as soon as the 
pigs have suckled, they should be separated again. 

Castrating Pigs; Castration is the term used for removing 
the testicles of male pigs. The object of castrating pigs is to pro- 
mote more rapid growth and a better quality of meat. 

When to Castrate Pigs: Boar pigs that are grown for 
slaughter should be castrated at a very early age; tliat is, before 
sexual maturity is reached. The castrated pig or “bnrrow” will 
then gi'ow and fatten much more rapidly’* It is best to time the 
castration so that the wound will bo completely healed before 
weaning. Pigs that are castrated from 3 to 6 weeks of age are 
not usually stunted by the operation. If possible a cool, clear day 
slioiild be selected for the operation. Damp, cold days should be 
avoided. JIaturc boars that arc to bo fattened for moat should 
be castrated at least 12 weeks before slaughtering time in order 
to improve the flavor of the meat. 

IIoic to prepare for enstratintf pigs: The preparation of pigs 
for castration should be fltc same as for other surfrical opera- 
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tions. A light diet should be fed for 24 hours preceding castra- 
tion. For suckling pigs, access to self-feeder should be denied and 
only the milk from the sow given. The knife or other instruments 
should be sharp, clean and sterilized before using. For small pigs 
it is best that t\vo persons be available — one to hold the pig, and 
one to perform the operation. For a large boar, several persons 
should be available to hold the boar. 

How TO Castrate Pics 

1. The pig should be placed on his back. One man should 
place the pig between his feet or knees and hold the pig’s hind 
legs securely with his hands. 

2. The scrotum should be washed with soap and water or 
preferably with a disinfectant solution. Extremely irritating 
disinfectants should not be used. 

3. The testicle on the side farthest from the operator is then 
held firmly between thumb and fingers of one hand. An incision 
is then made parallel to the middle line of the body and about 
one-half inch from it. The incision should not be made too low 

teacher is demonstrating how to castrate a pig. 

(Photo by J. K. Cog^n) 
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on the scrotum as the pig is held for operation. The incision 
should he well in the direction of the pig’s feet or high on the 
scrotum as the pig is held. This provides for adequate drainage 
when the pig is restored to its normal position. Following the 
incision, the testicle quickly slips out of its membrane. By a 
slow scraping and twisting process, the attachments are sepa- 
rated with but little bleeding. The other testicle is removed in 
the same manner. 

4. It is unnecessary to dress the wound. It should, however, 
be washed with a disinfectant solution. In sections ivhei'e screw- 
worms are prevalent, pine tar should be placed around the wound, 
and it should be observed often to see if the wound has become 
infested. Controlling screwivorms is discussed in Chapter 8. 

Spaying the Gilts: Spaying gilts is seldom done. It does not 
promote fattening and there is little if any difference in the meat 
of spayed and unspayed gilts. Therefore, it should rarely if 
ever be practiced on the common herd. 

Vaccinating Pigs: Pigs should be vaccinated against cholera. 
See Chapter 6 for details on vaccination. 

Summary 

The first week is the most important period in a pig's life. 
About one-fourth of all pigs farrowed die before weaning, most 
of these deaths are during the first few days. 

Places for farrowing may be prepared by use of houses, pens 
or stalls. The sow should be on a laxative, bulky ration. After 
farrowing a lighter ration should be fed. Full feed may be re- 
sumed by the second week. 

Sows should be watched carefully during farrowing, hut 
should be helped only if needed. Needle teeth should bo clipped. 

If records are kept ears should bo marked. Some hog farmers 
make a practice of clipping the navel cord and painting with an 
appropriate disinfectant. 

Additional heat may bo needed if the weather is cold. A pig 
brooder or simply an electric heat lamp can be provided for 
the pigs. 

Pigs should be fed a good pig starter ration, commercial or 
mixed, highly fortified and about 205© protein. A higher protein 
ration could be used at first and then reduced toward weaning 
time. 
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Pigs can be weaned at a much earlier age than has usually 
been practiced. Studies show that pigs can be successfully 
weaned at three weeks of age. However, this takes special feed 
and care and for most of the hog farmers in the South weaning 
at 8 to 10 weeks will probably be most desirable. 

Pigs should be castrated and vaccinated (for cholera) before 
weaning. All of these operations should not be done at the same 
time. 

Problems and Activities 

1. What care should be given sows and pigs at farrowing 
time? 

2. When should pigs be weaned? 

3. When should pigs be castrated? 

4. Discuss the steps in castrating pigs. 

6. Visit a farm that has the proper facilities for caring for 
sow at farrowing time. 

6. Visit a farm and practice the skills of castrating pigs. 

7. Figure the approximate cost of each pig lost before 
weaning. 

8. List some changes that need to be made on the home 
farm to improve the care of sow and litter. 
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Bkeed Associations 

Headquarters for records of most of the purebred registered 
^LTcaTstShire Association, 601 W. Monroe Street, Spring- 
AmeS; Llntce Association, I- f 

American Yorkshire Club, Inc., Wallace Budding, Lafayette, 

Che« S.in^ec<.d Lnk 

Hampshire Swine RegistiT,_ 915 

Building, Peoria 2, Illinois ICvcelsior Blvd., 

Inbred Livestock Registry Association, 4995 Excelsior B 

Louis Park, Minn. j oiRn Tlosenieade Lane, 

National Spotted Poland China Record, 8180 Rosemea 

Indianapolis 8, Indiana 
QIC Swine Breeders’ Association, ^“hen, Ind 
Poland China Record Association, 

Tamworth Swine 

United Duroc Record Association, 237 
Illinois 

Some of the Breed Magazines 

American Hampshire Herdsman Peoria, Illinois 
Berkshire News, Sprmgfield, IHmois 
Chester White Journal, Rochester. ‘ 

Chester White IVorld, Des Moines, Iona 

Duroc News, Peoria, Illinois p„ori„ g, Illinois 

Hog Breeder, 313 Jefferson Building. 1 eoria a, 

O.LC. News, Goshen. Indiana 

Poland China Breeder. Maowdle, M>sse«ri 

Poland China World, Galesburg. Illinois 
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Agricultural Colleges 

Alabama Alabama Polytechnic Institute Auburn 


Arizona 

University of Arizona 

Tucson 

Arkansas 

University of Arkansas 

Fayetteville 

California 

University of California 

Berkeley 

Colorado 

College of Agriculture 

Fort Collins 

Connecticut 

University of Connecticut 

Storrs 

Delatvare 

Universitj' of Delaware 

Newark 

Florida 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 

Georgia 

University of Georgia 

Athens 

Idaho 

University of Idaho 

Moscow 

Illinois 

Universitj’ of Illinois 

Urbana 

Indiana 

Purdue Universitj* 

Lafayette 

loica 

Iowa State College 

Ames 

Kansas 

Kansas State College 

Manhattan 

Kentucky 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington 

Louisiana 

Louisiana State University 

Baton Rouge 

Maine 

University of Maine 

Orono 

Maryland 

University of Maryland 

College Park 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts State College 

Amherst 

Michigan 

Jlichigan State College 

East Lansing 

Minnesota 

Universi^' of Minnesota 

St. Paul 

Mississippi 

Mississippi State College 

Starkville 

Missouri 

University of Missouri 

Columbia 

Montana 

3»Iontana State College 

Bozeman 

Nebraska 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln 

Nevada 

University of Nevada 

Reno 

New Hamp- 

University of New 

Durham 

shire 

Hampshire 


Neto Jersey 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Mexico 

New Mexico College of 
Agriculture 

State College 

New York 

Cornell University 

Ithaca 

North Carolina North Carolina State College Raleigh 

N orth Dakota North Dakota Agricultural 

College 

Fargo 
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Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University 
Oregon State College 
Pennsylvania State 
University 

Rhode Island State College 
Clemson College 
South Dakota State College 
University of Tennessee 
Texas A. and M. College 
Utah State Agi-icultural 
College 

Univeisitj' of Vermont 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
State College of Washington 
West Virginia University 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming 


Columbus 
Stillwater 
Corvallis 
University Park 

Kingston 

Clemson 

Brookings 

Knoxville 

College Station 

Logan 

Burlington 

Blacksburg 

Pullman 

Morgantoum 

JIadison 

Laramie 
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removing intestines, liver, 
lungs, 177-178 
scalding, 174-175 
time, 171-172 
weight, 171 

C 

Canning pork: 

directions, 184 
Carbohydrates: 
com, 126-127 
oats, 128 
shorts, 128 
Castrating pigs: 
how to castrate, 278-279 
preparation, 277-278 
time, 277 
Cholera: 

vaccination, 90-95 
methods, 90 
“safe” vaccine, 94-95 
serum alone, 94 
serum and virus, 91-93 
vaccines, 93 

advantages, 93-94 
disadvantages, 94 
Concentrates: 
carbohydrates, 126-123 
protein, 128-134 
Com: 

value as feed, 126-127 
Cottonseed meal: 

value as feed, 132-133 
Crossbreeding: 
crisscrossing, 198-199 
misunderstanding, 199 
purpose, 199 
Curing pork: 

bnne curing, 182-183 
dry curing, 181 
dry sugar curing, 182 
methods, 180-181 
mixtures, 182-184 
smoking, 186-187 
storing, 188 

D 

Direct Marketing: 
auction sales, 163 
co-op hog sales, 162-163 
local dealers, 161-162 
local meat markets, 162 
packing plants, 161 
Diseases: 
acute, 89 

symptoms, 89 
cholera, 90-95 


Southern Hog Gkowing 

controlling, 88-101 
diagnosis, 88 
erysipeliis, 97 
influenza, 98-99 
nutritional, 85 
preventing, 85 
pneumonia, 06 
prevention, 87, 89_ 
swine enteritis, 95-96 
types, 88 

vesicular exanthema (VE), 
99-100 


E 

Equipment; 
breeding crates, 74-76 
electric pig brooder, 73-74 
feeding, 68 
creep, 72 
self-feeders, 69-72 
shipping crates, 74-75 
temporary shade, 74 
watering, 67-68 
External parasites: 
controlling, 116-132 
lice, 116-118 
controlling, 116-118 
mange, 118 
controlling, 116, 118 
screwworms, 119-122 


F 

FarroNving houses: 

centra], 55-58 
Feed: 

amount required. 42 
cost, 39 
Feeder pigs: 

growing, 22-23 
Feeding; 

amount required, 134 
concentrates, 125-134 
cooked vs. raw feeds, 148 
crops to provide, IS5-143 
dry-feeding vs. slop-feeding, 
148 

effect on gain, 39-40 
fastest vs. cheapest gain, 
149-151 

for market or slaughter, 
125-152 

methods, 143-148 
minerals, 134 
on concrete, 144 
protein level, 149-151 
self-feeding vs. band-feeding, 
147 

sow and litter, 266-272 
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supplement, 40-41 
value of (table), 41 
water, 148 

young gilts and boars, 265-266 
Feeding program: 

importance, 39 
Feeds; 

composition (table), 44 
cost, 41 
function, 45-52 
growing, 31-32 
Fencing: 
gates, 65 
posts, 63-65 
temporary, 66 
wile, 63 

stretching, 65 
Pish meal: 
value as feed, 132 

G 

Garbage; 

value as feed, 133-134 
Gestation period: 
special feeding, 270 
value of green grazing, 267 
value of com, 268-269 
value of oats, alfalfa, other 
crops, 268-269 
value of minerals, 269-270 
value of protein for sow, 268 
Gilts: 

age for breeding, 216 
spaying, 279 
Grain: 

price, 129 
Green grazing: 
classes, 136 

permanent pastures, 137 
systems, 136-136 
Grazing crops; 

fall Utters, 140-141 
spring litters, 138-140 


II 

Health; 

rules for, 78-79 
Hog business: 
best type, 18-24 

factors to consider, 18-19 
feeder pigs, 22-23 
feeding out hogs, 23 
market hogs. 21-22 
purebreds, 20-21 
specialty, 24 


Hog health: 
comfort, 79-80 
facilities needed, 80 
trouble indicators, 81 
Hog wallow: 

need for, 79 
Hogs: 

farms reporting (table), 30 
value (table), 30 
growing feeds for, 31-32 
home supply, 33 
importance in south, 29-31 
marketed by areas (table), 33 
meat-type, 13-18 
number on farms (table), 29 
value by areas (table), 30 
Hogging-off: 
crops, 141-143 
fall litters, 142-143 
spring litters, 142 
versus dry lot, 143-147 
Houses: 
box-tvpe, 01-62 
movable, 68 
shed-type, CO-01 
Housing: 

central farrowing house, 65-58 


I 

Income: 

from hogs, 32-33 
by areas (table), 33 
Influenza: 
care, 99 

Internal parasites: 
controlling, 111-114 
by sanitation, 112-114 
earthworm’s role, 106-107 
kidney worm, 102-104 
life cycles, 102-111 
Jungworai, 104-108 
roundworms, 108-110 
thorny-headed worm, IIO-III 

L 

Lard: 

making, 186 
Least-cost ration; 
cost and return, 149 
self-feeding vs. hand-feeding. 
149 
Lice; 

control, 117 
chemicals, 117-113 
crankcase oil, tn 
DDT, 117 ..... 

life histor>’, llo-H' 
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supplement, 40-41 
value of (table), 41 
wafer, 148 

young gilts and boars, 265-266 
Feeding program; 

importance, 39 
Feeds: 

composition (table), 44 
cost, 41 
function, 45-52 
growing, 31-32 
Fencing; 
gates, 65 
posts, 63-65 
temporary, 66 
wire, 63 

stretching, 65 
Fish meal; 
value as feed, 132 

G 

Garbage: 

value os feed, 133-134 
Gestation period: 
special feeding, 270 
value of green grazing, 267 
value of com, 268-269 
value of oats, alfalfa, other 
crops, 268-269 
value of minerals, 269-270 
value of protein for sow, 268 
Gilts: 

age for breeding, 21C 
spaying, 279 
Grain: 

price, 129 
Green grazing: 
classes, 13G 

permanent pastures, 137 
systems, 135-I3G 
Grazing crops; 
fall Utters, 140-141 
spring Utters, 138-140 

H 

Health: 

rules for, 78-79 
Hog business: 
best type, 18-24 

factors to consider, 18-19 
feeder pigs, 22-23 
feeding out hogs, 23 
niarJcct hogs, 21-22 
purebreds, 20-21 
specialty, 24 


Hog health: 
comfort, 79-80 
facilities needed, 80 
trouble indicators, 81 
Hog wallow; 

need for, 79 
Hogs; 

farms reporting (table), 30 
value (table), 30 
growing feeds for, 31-32 
home supply, 33 
importance in south, 29-31 
marketed by areas (table), 33 
meat-type, 13-18 
number on farms (table), 29 
value by areas (table), 30 
Hogging-off: 
crops, 141-143 
fall Utters, 142-143 
spring litters, 142 
versus dry lot, 143-147 
Houses: 
box -type, Cl -62 
momble, 58 
shed-type, CO-Cl 
Housing: 

central farrowing house, 65-58 


I 

Income: 

from hogs, 32-33 
by areas (table), 33 
Influenza: 
care, 99 

Internal parasites; 
controlling, 111-114 
by sanitation, 112-114 
earthworm's role, 10G-I07 
kidney worm, 102-104 
life cycles, 102-111 
lung\vorm, 104-108 
roundworms, 108-110 
thorny-headed worm, 110-111 

I 

hard: 

making, 180 
t«east-cost ration: 
cost and return, 149 
self-feeding vs. hand-feeding, 
149 
lice: 

control, 137 

chemicals, 117-lU^ 
crankcase oil, 

DDT, 117 
life hlstorj', 
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M 


Mange; 
cause, 118 

chemical control, 118 


Marketing; 

classes and grades, 163-165 
losses, 165-166 
prevention, 165-166 
methods, 159-163 
price each month, 157 
problems, 153 
size hogs, 157-159 
supply each month, 164-165 
system needed, 157 
time, 153 
factors, 153-154 
Marketing methods; 
direct, 161 

public stockyards, 159-l6l 
Market class: 

explanation, 163 
Market Grades: 
description, 164 
explanation, 163-165 
Meat: 

consumed (table), 23 
output (chart), 29 
total red meat (chart), 29 
Meat-type hog: 
hack-fat thickness, 16 
best breed, 17 
definition, 13 
description, 14-15 
economy, 16 
factors, 16 
getting started, 18 
judging, 15 
market price, 17 
selecting, 18 
Minerals: 
need, 134 

Multiple Farrowing: 
explanation, 216 


N 

Nutrients: 
antibiotics, 48-49 
carbohydrates, 45-46 
fats, 4C 

green grazing, 49-50 
minerals, 47 
protein, 40-47 
%itamins, 47-48 
water, 50-51 


0 


Oats: 

value as feed, 128 


P 

Parasites: 

external, 116-122 
controlling, 116-122 
internal, 102-115 
prevention, 78 

controlling, 102-115 
Pasture: . 
advantages, 135 
planning needed, 137-141 
Peanut Meal: 

value as feed, 133 
Peanuts: 

value as feed, 183 
■ Pork: 

demand, 27 
markets, 23-35 
reasons for spoiling, 170 
Pork products: 
freezing, 188-189 
head cheese, 185 
lard, 186 

pigs’ feet, 185-186 
sausage, 185 
Progeny testing: 

definition, 205 
Protein: 
classes, 131 
levels, 130 

supplement needed, 129-134 
Protein supplement; 
cottonseed meal, 132 
fish meal, 132 
peanut meal, 133 
peanuts, 133 
skim milk, 132 
tankage, 131-132 
value, 131-132 


R 

Reproduction: 

how pig is formed, 199-200 
influence of sire and dam, 
204-205 

laws of heredity, 200-205 
prepotency, 202-203 
process, 199-200 
progeny testing, 205 
Roundworm: 

method of infection, 108-109 
treatment, 109-110 
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S 


Sanitation: 

plan, 81-82 
Sausage: 

making, 185 
Screwworms: 
attack, 120-121 
life history, 119 
prevention, 121 
treatment, 121-122 
Selecting animals: 
back-fat thickness, 244-245 
individuality, 241 
pedigree, 241-243 
performance, 243-244 ^ 

Skim milk: 

value as feed, 132 
Slaughtering: . 

preparation, 172 
Sodium fluoride: 
controlling -worms, 109-110 


Sow: 

feed during gestation, 267-270 
feed during suckling period, 
270-272 

feeding after farrowing, 270- 
271 


feeding during suckling pe- 
riod, 271 
flushing, 222 

number for breeding, 212 
number of sendees, 223 
value of protein during ges- 
^ tation, 268 
Sow and litter: 
care at farrowing time, 274- 


276 


, care during suckling, 276-277 


caring for, 274-280 
castrating pigs, 277-278 
spaying the gilts, 279 
vaccinating pigs, 279 
weaning the pigs, 277 
Swine bmcellosis: 
control, 98 
symptoms, 98 
Swine enteritis: 
prevention, 96 ^ 

salmonella infection, 95-96 
prevention, 96 
Swine erysipelas: 
prevention, 97 


Tankage: 

value as feed, 131 


V 


Vaccination: 

program needed, 82 
regulations, 84-85 
VE (vesicular exanthema) 
control, 100 
damage, 99-100 


Weight: 

groups, 167 , 

relation to feed consumed, 
158-159 

relation to income, 168 
Wormy pigs: 

treatment, 110 



